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Y. F — and card 
Whether the women in their cun 
dren; by this queſtion” 
and diſdain thofe:who laviſh upon 
tenderneſs and affection which is due only. to thay» 
kind. (1)In the ſame manner, we muſt sondem : 
thoſe who CO 120 r and. love of knowledgy 


—. #% 1. &- Pu 
fo * . p 4 3 4 4 #4 * 


' (1) The words 
ET 25 be pn me the Pen 


lation, as they are quite ſuper- a 1 an inattention common in 


Aluous, and only perplex the ſeu- . tranſeribers xemoyed. te, the 


tence. Perhaps they were origi- text, 


Vor. II, A 2 (2) Aube | g 


apa | 


4 te LIFEY - 
Which nature has implanted in our minds, upon low 
| on worthleſs _ while ws ee foe a ate 


en tc ſtriſte u Pry whather 
HB take: mla has # power of | 
choice, and can 9 its attention to whatever objects 
Ar „It ovghe therefore d employ” itſelf im the 
rſuits, not merely for che ſake of conterdplating 2 
What is good, but that 85 may be nouriſhed: and ; Ki 
riched by the contemplation. För as: thoſe ge and 
vivid colours; which. ft igel ent and chiear fight, 
are moſt grateful to the eye f ſti hole ober or con- 
templation are to be choſen wiel while: they: delight, 
at the ſame time direct i ee to the proper n 
neſs of its mat axe wie) ort of virtue 5 
mere deſcription of thieſ-inſhifethewitd vich a firing. 
emulation and carneft: defire*to inftare them; whe a 
jn other things, our adi mis not always attended 
with a deſire of imitating l we admire; nay, on 
the contrary, while we eſteem the work,, we often de- 
ſpiſe the workman. Thus we are pleaſed with — 
. and purple; but we look upon dyers and 
fumers as men of a low and illiberali — ons 
Therefore Autiſt henes (a), when he was told that T/me- 
nias was an excellent performer on the flute, well re- 
plied, True; but be is a, worthleſs man; otherwiſe be 
would not have been ſo good a muſician : and Philip ſaid 
to his ſon Alexander, when once at a feaſt he had ſung 
in a very agreeable and ſkilful manner, Are you not 
aſhamed to fing ſo well? It being ſufficient for a King to 
find leiſure to hear others ſing z and he does the muſes 
o ſmall honour, when he is preſent at the ns: 
ances of thoſe who excel i in arts of this kind. 


ut inn FIN 2 aer of —_ and 4 founder of the bea 
01 OLA . : 
(3) Pericles 


Ferien., 4 
flothful indiſpoſition to.nobler occupations by that very 
induſtry which he employs in ſuch . unprofitable -pur- 
ſuits. And there is no youth of a liberal and ingenuous 
nature, who when he ſees the ſtatue of Jupiter at Piſa, 
or that of Juno at Argos, would deſire to be Phidias or 
Polycietus; or who would wiſh to be-Anacreon, Philemon 
or Archilechus, becauſe he has-been delighted with their 
poems : for it is not neceſſary that we ſhould love and 
eſteem the artiſt, becauſe we are pleaſed with the grace- 
fulneſs and beauty of his work. Since therefore by . 
objects of this kind no emulation is raiſed, nor any . 
warm emotions urging to action and imitation, we 
may conclude that 15 are uſeleſs to the beholders. 
But ſuch is the effect of virtuous actions that we not 
only admire them, but long to copy the example. The 
goods of fortune we wiſh to enjoy; virtue we: deſire to 
practiſe; the former we are content to receive from 
others; the effects of the latter we are ambitious that 
others ſhould receive from us. For it is the nature of 
| virtue to draw us powerfully to itſelf, to kindle in us 
an active principle, to form our manners and engage 
our affections, and this even in an hiſtorical deſcrip- 
tion, and not only when it is repreſented before our 
e, = 37 eee 
"I this reaſon I have determined to proceed in 
writing the lives of eminent men; and have compoſed 
this tenth book containing the life of Pericles, and.of 
Fabius Maximus who carried ori the war againſt Hanis 
bal; men who reſembled each other in many virtues |, 
but eſpecially in the mildneſs and integrity of their 
diſpoſitions ; and who by bearing patiently the inſolence 
and folly both of the common people and of their col - 
legues in the government, were eminently ſerviceable. 
to their country. With what ſucceſs I execute my de- 
ſign muſt be left to the judgment of the readern. 
_ Pericles was of the tribe of Acamuntis; and of the 


b & 


ward of-Cholargiz. His family was one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Athens both on the father's and mother's; 
ſide, His father Xanibippus, who defeated the King of. 
Perfia's generals at — married Aariſe the vibes | 


3 
of Chabenef who 


24 LA F. wa 
expelled the race of Pygtrativ, . 


& che tyranhy; and ſettled fuch laws and ſuch a 


x or ſecurity 
and unanimity among the pe 


government as were excellently adapted for 
15 ö the ſtate, and for prororing 6 cord 


le. 


- Agariſte dreumed that dle Was brought-ro-B8 of” A 


Kot, and in a few days after was delivered of Pericles. 


and apr 


— 5 Of 


was well. formed but his head was very 
ortiobed. For this reaſon almoſt all the 
im have the head covered: with a helmet; 


long 


the ftatuaries; probably, not being willing to expoſe 


His deformity. 


name of Schinocephulus, as having | 
A Sni dr Sea-omon, which in their dialect they ſome- 
Cratinus the eomick Re in wu 


times. call Sehrttos: 


But the- poets of Athens gave hith the 


his head ſhaped like - 


play talled Chironts has this paſſage, 


"Ola Time and. 


| an mortal 


Factiop gave the ; rant birth, 
men call Pericles | an earth; - 
ot thus gel in the courts of fore, . 


| For Head-compeller ; is bis name above. 
And in his play called Nemghis he thus addreſſes bit 


Come boſpitable bleed. (a) ove. ; 
Tiledlides ridicules Hitn ih theſe lie: 


Terplis d by buſineſs, by itt weight 47 „ 
- *Now his buge beud hangs filent on his —_ 
- "Now from that brad, in 5 which” ten neu might dine,” | 

Ton 1handers burſt, of dreadful Horms the An. 3 


8 oo 
— * * 17 


2 0 3 Prricln (as. Plutarch after- 


War > mentions) was called Oben 


| 8 of: Jupiter. In alluſion to 


this name he is here repreſented | 


a of Satarn; and thitead 


| Eu of F N * 


£5 


oe wi of aß aſſemblage of a great 
number of heads. 8 
. 5 i, 


8 2 5 . or Chas ee 


ug ls in his play called Demi, introduces an enquiry 


concerning 


a Maja or bleſſed, was al- 
a common epithet of Jupiter; 


but here Cratinus alludes to Ts, 


word tap} 64 the head, and the 

wentatve: particle dd, thus mak- 

ing the word ſignify great- beaded. | 
(5). Chiren the centaur was, 


* SF; 
totor to Hercule „ Ach Hes, 
* i ah © esd was ebm- : #hd ercules, Faſon, Achi 


ſome other heroes. The fa- 

tire of this paſſage conſiſts in the- 

ambiguity of e word Chiron, 
which 


Pu: R 1 . E 8. 2 
concerning all the de es or orators whom he re- 
preſents as coming up Pen helf; and when 7 
appears laſt he makes one of his characters oy 1 | 


O all that dwell below bere comes the bead. © 


| | Moſt writers ſay that he was inſtructed in müfck —_ 
Damon, (whoſe name, they tell us, ſhould be pro- 
nounced with the firſt ſyllable ſhort ; ;) but Arifozle fays 
that he ſtudied muſi K under Pythochdes. And it ts 


probable that Damon who was an able politician, only ' 
aſſumed the character of a muſician, char he 1 as 


324 


©.» # 
„ 41 


Wee ee 


5 him the 5 0 of government, as a gr a 
the gymnaſtick art is in training and exerciſing his 
ſcholars. His diſguiſe however proved ineffectual, for 
he was baniſhed by the oſtraciſm as a man of a fackious 
turbulent ſpirit, and an enemy to the liberties of the 
eople. Nor was he ſpared by the comick poets? 
lat introduces a perſon ſpeaking to him thus: 25 l 


Einf, anſwer, Chiron (5), fer if fame ſays tr, 
This tyrant Pericles Was taught by yous ++; 


Pericles was likewiſe a diſciple of Zeno Eleates (6); 
who in natural philoſophy was a follower of Parmeniges, 


and who. practiſed a ſubtle method' of diſputation; by 
which he never failed to refute and confound his adver- 


ſary. This account Timon the NES fan _ of hir 
in theſe verſes. 33 


2 4 


— . 
* 
6 6 ” — 
7 1 
* 
«1 
* 
. 


which alſo ſignifies a rogue. ' 

(6) This Zeno was of Elea a 
town in Ttaly, and a Phocian co- 
lony. He was a ſcholar. of Par- 
menides, who likewiſe adopted 
him. Though by his profound 


reputation, yet he became more 
illuſtrious by his courage and re- 
ſolution ; for he conſpired _ 
5 tyrant of his country, who 


learning he had 3 a great 


with him of Citium, who was fo 


cd him to be Nb o 
death in a mortar; and by hig 
death he accompliſhed what he 
had undertaken in his lifetime 

for his fellow-citizens were theres 
by ſo far incenſed, that they fell 
upon the tyrant and ſtoned him. 
We are not to confound this Zeng. 


55 


der of the ſect of the Steicks; 
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Great Zeno's force, which, never known to fail, 
Could on each fide, if tried on each, prevail, © 
But the perſon who was moſt converſant with Pericles, 
and from whom chiefly he acquired that dignity which 
appeared in his whole addreſs and deportment, and that 
ſtrength and ſublimity of ſentiment which gave him 
ſuch an aſcendant over the minds of the people, was 


Aaragoras the Clazomenian, whom his contemporaries 
called Nous, or Intelligence, either from admiration of 


his {kill in philoſophy and his deep inſight into nature, 


or becauſe he was the firſt that aſcribed the order 'of- 


the univerſe, not to chance or neceſſity, but to the 
operation and energy of a pure unmixed Intelligence 


_ diſtinguiſhing and ſeparating the conſtituent principles 
of the various 2/36 of nature, which before were ming- 


led in one confuſed maſs. _ 


This philoſopher Pericles held in the higheſt eſteem ; 


and being fully inſtructed by him in the ſublimeſt 
ſciences, acquired not only an elevation of mind and 
loftineſs of ſtyle free from all the affectation and buf- 
foonery of the vulgar ; but likewiſe an eaſy compoſed 
gait, a gravity of countenance ſeldom relaxed by 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, together with 
ſuch a modeſty and decency in his dreſs, that when he 
ſpoke in publick even with the greateſt vehemence, it 
was never put into diſorder. Theſe things and others 
of the like nature raiſed admiration in all who faw 


him. . 


Being once reviled and inſulted in publick for a whole 
day together by an impudent profligate fellow, he 
made no reply, but continued to diſpatch ſome im- 


portant buſineſs in which he was then employed. In 


the evening he retired, and went home with great com- 
poſure, the other ſtill following him, and loading him 
41h bach THT 9 55 | wich 
7) Tragedy at firſt was only je& of tragedy, the ſatyrs were 
2 in — of Bacchus, ſung ſtill — Aires 3 | 


by a chorus of ſatyrs. Aſter- drollery was mixed with the grave 


wards, when ſerious characters and mournful ſcenes. Trage- 


. and events were made the ſub- dies of this kind were called Jaws” 


5 * rical. 


 PFERTCTES,, ' © 

with the moft abuſive language. When he arrived at 
his houſe, it being then dark, he ordered one of his 
ſervants to take Nw and Tu on me man * | 
The poet Ion, indeed, ſays that Pericles was hat 
and 1 255 in his behaviour, and that the lente 5 
had of his own dignity ron in him an arrogant 
contempt of others; and he highly extols the civility, 
complaiſance and politeneſs of Cimon. But little regard 
is due to the judgment of a man who thinks that ſoft- 
neſs of manners, and the minute refinements'of delicacy 
are neceſſary. to temper the majeſty of virtue, juſt as 
the humour of ſatyrical (7) ſcenes is to be blended with © 
the ſolemnity of tragedy. - When Zeno heard the gra- 
vity of Pericles repreſented as mere pride and oftenta- 
tion, he adviſed thoſe who cenſured it to aſſume the 
fame ſort of pride themſelves ;- being of opinion that 
by counterfeiting what is excellent, a man may be in- 
ſenſibly led to love and practiſe it in reality” | 

But theſe were not the only advantages which Pericles 
reaped from the converſation of Auarageras. From 
him he learned to baniſh thoſe ſuperſtitious fears which 
diſtreſs the minds of the vulgar, who are terrified when 
any extraordinary appearances are ſeen in the heavens, 
becauſe they are unacquainted with the cauſes of them 
and who from their ignorance of religion and the na- 
ture of the Gods are upon ſuch occaſions tormented 
with the moſt extravagant and diſmal apprehenſions. 
For philoſophy cures theſe diſorders of the mind, and 
inſtead of the terrors and frenzy of ſuperſtition, pro- 
duces a rational and chearful piety. x. | 
It is ſaid that the head of a ram with only one horn 

was once brought to Pericles from his country-ſeat. 
Lampo the diviner obſerving that the horn grew ſtrong 
and firm out of the middle of the forehead, foretold 
that as there were then two parties in the city, that of 
11171 ͤ 
rical, And even when tragedy conclude with a ſatyrical one. Of 
was more refined, the poets, "44 this ſort is the Cyclops. of — 5 
their publick contentions, uſed, the only ſatryical tragedy now re- 
each of them, after exhibiting maining. | | | 
| three or four ſerious tragedies, to BHS 


(8) The 
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the buſineſs of the one to find in what manner and by 


To The J " F E 7 
Thucydides and that of Pericles, the whole power would 
ſhortly center in him on whole: land the prodigy hadi 


happened. But Anauagoras having opened the head, 
ſhowed that the brain did not fill up the whole cavity, 


but that it had contracted itſelf into an oval form, and: 


pointed directly to that part of the ſkull whence the 
born took its riſe. This ſolution 22 Anaxagoras | 
great honour from the ſpectators; but ſome time after, 

Zampo was no leſs ak Ay” for his prediction, when: 


the power of Thacydides was ruined, and the whole admi- 


niſtration of the republick came into the hands of Pe- 
ricles, But I ſee no reaſon why the philoſopher and 
the ſoothſayer may not both be — to ha ve been 
in the right; the one having diſcovered the cauſe, and 


the other the deſign of this phænomenon. For it was 


what means this effect was produced; and the bufinefs 

of the other was to ſhow what end it was deſigned ta 
anſwer, and what events it portended. And thoſe who 
maintain that no prodigy, when the cauſe of it is 


known, ought to be regarded as a prognoſtick, do not 
conſider that if they reject ſuch ſigns as are extraordi- 


nary and — they muſt alſo deny that com- 


mon and artificial ſigns are of any ule; for the clatter - 


5 ing of braſs plates (8), the light of beacons, the ſhadow: 


upon a ſun-dial, have all of them their proper natural 
cauſes, yet each has a peculiar ſignification beſides. 


Nut perhaps this an might be more properly diſcuſſed 


elſe where. 
Pericles when young ſtood i in great fear of the people, 


becauſe in his eountenanee he was thought to reſemble 


Pififtratus; and the old men were not a little alarmed 
when they diſcovered in him, the ſame ſweetneſs of voice, 


and the, ſame volubility of ſpeech which they remem-: 
bered in the tyrant, And as he was beſides of a nable; 
and wealthy family, and had the friendſhip of the moſt 


_ conſiderable men in the ſtate, he was afraid of being ba- 
iſhed by the oſtraciſm ; * he therefore abſtained from 


all 


(8) The clattering of. braſs 2 fignal. among the 977 


plates dr quoits was ſometimes cians, Among 1 
| was 


4 
i 


 __PE-RICLES. Fr 
Al political bufineſs, but not from var, in which He 
nowed great courage and intrepidity. But when A}- 
ſtides was dead, Themiftoges in exile, and Cimon for the 
moſt part employed in military expeditions at a dif- 
tance from Greece, Pericles aſfumed a publick charactet. 
He choſe rather to ſolicit the favour of the muſtitude 
and the pbor, than of the rich and the few; putting à 
conſtraint upon his natural temper which by no means 
inclined. him to court popularity; But being appre- 
henſive that he might fall under the ſuſpicion of aim- 
itig at the fupreme power, and obferving that Common 
was attached to the party of the nobles, and was highly 
eſteemed by men of the greateſt eminence, he ſtudicd 
to ingratiate himſelf with” the common people, as the 
moſt effectual means for his own ſecurity, © and for 
ſtrengthening is intereſt againſt Cimon. From this 
time he entirely changed his ordinary courſe of life ; he 
was never ſeen if any ſtreet but that which led from 
the ſenate-houſe to the Forum; he declined all the invis 
tations of his friends, and all focial entertainments and 
recreations z ſo that during the whole time of his ad- 
miniſtration; which was of long continuance, he never 
ſupped with any of his friends, except once at the mar- 
tiage bf his nephew Euryptolemus; and then he retired 
as ſoon as the libations were performed. For dignity 
is not eaſfily.preſerved in the familiarity of converſation,” 
nor a ſolemnity of character maintained amidſt ſut- 
rounding gaiety and chearfulneſs. Real virtue indeed,” 
the more it is ſeen is the more admired; - and a truly 
good man can by no action appear ſo great in the eyes 
of ſtrangers, as he appears ih private life to thoſe who * 
Aaily converſe wich Wir. But Pericles chofe not to 
cloy the people by being too laviſh of his preſence ; he 
therefore appeared only by intervals; he did not ſpeak * 
upon every ſubje& that occurred, nor conſtantly at- 
tend the publick aſſemblies, - but reſerved himſelf (as 
Critolaus ſays) like the Salaminian galley (9), for extra- 
ordinary occaſions, Common buſinel} he . 
Was a ſignal to call the wreſllen (9) This was a 1 E 


de their exerciſes, = peſlel, which the Athenians never 
1 5 | made 
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eloquence z for in them he is repreſented a as thundering, 


occaſions; as for inſtance, when He ſays, that Pericles was tlie firſt” 


12 "the LIFE of 


by means of his friends and certain orators with whom 
he had an intimacy. Among theſe, they ſay, was 
Epbialtes, who deſtroyed the power of the Areopagites, 
and /o intoxicated the people, according to Plato's ex- 
| Prefſion, witb this full draught of liberty, that from their 
impatience of reſtraint, and mad deſire of conqueſt, 
they were compared by the comick writers to an un- 
F pampered ſteed, 


Who champs the bit, and an ale t FY i thts, 5 


Pericles made uſe of the doctrines of Auanagoras, as. 
an. inſtrument to raiſe his ſtyle to a ſublimity ſuitable 
to the greatneſs of his ſpirit and the dignity of his man- 
ner of life, rendering his eloquence more ſplendid and 
majeſtick by the rich tincture which it received from 
philoſophy... For it, was from the ſtudy of philoſophy 
as well as from nature, that he acquired that elevation 
of thought, and that al-commending power (as the divine 
Plate calls it) by which he was: diſtinguiſhed z and it 
was by applying bis philoſophy to the purpoſes of elo- 
quence, — he gained ſo great a ſuperiority over all 
the orators of his time. Upon this account, it is faid, 
he obtained the ſurname of Ohmpius; but ſome are of 
opinion that it was on account of the publick buildings i 
and ornaments with which he embelliſhed the city; and 
others ſay, that he was ſo called from the great autho- 
rity he had in the republick, in affairs both of peace. 
and war. It is not improbable, indeed, that all theſe. 
circumſtances might concur in procuring him this 
ſplendid title. It appears, however, from the come- 
dies, of that age, in which there are many. ſtrokes of 
fatire both ſerious and ludicrous upon Pericles, that. the 
appellation was given him chiefly on account of his 


and : 


made uſe of but on — that which Sudas gives of him. 


they ſent for any of their Generals that wrote down his ſpeeches be 
in order to call them to account fore he delivered them in publick 
for their behaviour. whereas the other orators ſpoke _ 
(1) This account is contrary to extempore. This prayer ls pro- 
. 5 I | per Ly 


/ 


and lightening in his harangues, and as carrying 4 
Greadfal chundef-bolt in his tongue. Thucydidet the 
ſon of Milaſſas is ſaid to have given a very pleaſant de- 
ſcription of the force of Pericles's eloquence. Being 
aſked by Archidamus King of the Lacedemonians, whether 
he or Pericles was the beſt wreſtler; he anſwered, 
Men I have thrown him, be ſtill gets the better of me; © 
for he denies that be has had a fall, and perſuades the ſpec- 
%%% nk On i 
Such was the ſolicitude of Pericles about his publick 
orations, that before he addreſſed the people, he 3 
offered up a prayer to the Gods, that nothing mig 
unawares eſcape him, unſuitable to the ſubject on whick 
| he was to ſpeak (1). He left nothing behind him in 
writing except publick decrees (2); and only a few of 
his ſayings are recorded; ſome of which are theſe. He 
ſaid, that the iſland of gina ſhould not be ſuffered 'to 
remain as tbe eye-ſore of the Piræus. On another occa- 
ſion he ſaid, that he already beheld war advancing with 
baſty ftrides from Peloponneſus. Once as he was ſailing 
from Athens upon ſome military expedition, Sophocles, 
who accompanied him, and was joined in the command 
with him, happened to praiſe the beauty of a certain 
boy; Pericles replied, I becomes a General, Sophocles, 
to have not only pure hands, but pure eyes. Steſimbrotus 
has preſerved: the following paſſage: from the oration 
which Pericles pronounced in honour of thoſe who fell 
in battle at Samos. Theſe, ' ſaid. he, lite all others who 
die for their country, are exalted to a participation of the 
divine nature, being, lite the Gods, ſeen only in the hanours 
that are paid them, and in the blgſings which they beſtow.” 
Thucydides repreſents the adminiſtration of Pericles as 
_ favouring ariſtocracy; and according to him, though 
the government was called democratical, yet it was 
een to Wore e Lkrleally 
per only for à man who ſpeaks ſpeeches, which went under his 
without any preparation. Qain- name, were not his; and Quinti- 
tilian ſays the ſubject of his An declares he found nothing in 
prayer was, that he might utter them anſwerable to the high re- 
A to the people. = pry he had for od 8 
(2) By this it appears that thoſe lib. 3. c. 1. , 8 1 
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to them for the publick ſpectacles; the effect af which 


ratiate himſelf. with the people. But 


4d. among the Areopagites.. Pericles by chal methods 


| oe he deprived them af the W. of moſt of the 


= LIF * _ 
Fan he hands of one-man who had. eren u 
eme authority. But many — — CEDLYI 
bug fo by top great ed aj ws «Are hp 
ang the Who corrup m N iy ing among 
them the conquered lands, and by diſtributing money 


Was, that from being ſober and igduſtrigus they ber 
oh diſſolute and prodigal. Let vs nay enquire by 
what alteration of circurniances 1 in che vepubliek this 
difference in his conduct was ene 3.28 wh. 
We have already. obſerved that 3t firſt, in order te 
oppate the authority of mah, be endeavoured 8 
g 
was ſurpaſſed in Donner by bis xiyal, hoſe wealth 
ryabled him to xelieve the por, te entertain the indi- 
Sent citizens daily at bis houſe, to Gothe fuck.as we 
Halt their labour, and to throw. * his ingleſures that 
e 
ccabrſe to che expedient o ueing the pablick 
ure; which home.) 23 drifevi 


Teles, . ags's 
him by Demonides of e e cee 
meney among the ont for he publick ſpectac 1 A 
ling the fees for heir aten dance in Hurts of judi- 
cature (4), and by other donatigns the ſpan eſtabliſhed his 
intereſt with them. The power which he g 

be employed againſt the ſence. of Aracpagud, of which 
was not a member, having never had thc fortune to 
e choſen Archon, Theſmotbeta, King. of the ſacred. nta, 
ar Nylemarcb (5): for theſe offices were anciently. di- 
ed.of by lot; and only thoſe Who had heen elected 
into them, — had diſcharged them well were admit- 


t ſo ſtrong a party on his ſide, that he was enabled 
= oxerpower this ſenate; ang. by dhe aſſiſtance/ of Ephi- 


7 —_— 


* 4 
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(a) Inſtead of vb, wed SAS horovgh in Attica, aug - 
rd men Arc of opinion that we 
7 Tread Onder, and that Demo- (4) There were foveral count 
a was not of the iſland of Jos, of 2 in 4thens, compoſed 
* of Oia which was a ward or 0 certain ee 
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. PRREITCELE:S. ny 
cauſes which before came under their juriſdiction. He 
alſo procured Cimon to the baniſhed by the oſtraciſm, as _ 
a favourer of the Lacedæmonians, and an enemy to the 
people; although he was inferior to none in wealth or 
family, had obtained many ſignal victories over the 
Barbarians, and by the treaſure and ſpoils which he 
took from them, roy e. ' enriched the city; as we 
have related in bis life. Sueh was the authority of 
Pericles with the common people. CCC 
The term of Ciman's ibaniſhment as it was by oftra» 


ciſm, was limited by law to ten years. During this 


interval, the Lacedæmanians made an incurſion with a 
conſiderable army into the territory of Tanagra. As 


ſoon as the Atheniens marched to oppaſe them, Cimos 


came and joined the army, taking his rank among 
thoſe of his own tribe; for he hoped that by ſharing 
the danger of his countrymen, his actions would clear 
him from the aſperſion of being a friend to the Lacedæ. 
moniaus. But the friends of Pericles joining together 
obliged him to retire as being an exile. This ſeems to 
have been the cauſe that Pericles:exerted ſuch uncom- 
mon bravery in this engagement, and ſignalized hims 
ſelf far his intrepidity beyond all athers. The friends 
of Cimon, who! had been accuſed with him by Pericles 
of favauring the Lacegæmanianc, all fell in this battle 
without exception (6). The Acheniam now repented ot 
their behaviour to Cimon, and regretted his abſence, 
having been defeated upon the borders of Attica, and 
expecting a more formidable attack the next pring. 

Pericles as ſoon as he perceived the diſpoſition df che 


people, without heſitation complied: with their deſire, 8 
and propoſeg.a decree himſelf for recalling Cinon; who 


ppon his return immediately concluded a peace | 
the two ſtates. For the Lacedæmoniant loved Ciman as 
much .as:they hated Hericles and the geſt of the.orators, 
EP 38 | E d OTRES Som 
Cho were paid for their attend- larity procured this fee to be in- 

them received one Obolus for every (5) Some acco £ 24D fo) . 
e Some , account. of theſe. 

rule which they decided; ſome- ices is given 4 the life of San. 

times men who aimed at popus (e] bee the life of Cimon, _ - * 

„ | | (7) Cimon 


S 
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. What credit then can be given to 1domeneus (8), who . 


de was not in all reſpects unblameable, yet 


and their party, and 


: his life, and employed Ariftodicus of Tanagre to aflatli- 
nate him privately. As for * he died in cha 5 


1 Wd to * 


„ W. L IB 
Some authors, however, ſay that before Pericles pro- 


poſed the decree for recalling Cimon, he made a private 


compact with him by the mediation of Zlpinice, .Cimon's. 


fifter, the terms of which were that Cimon . ſhould fail 
with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, and have the com- 
mand of the forces abroad, with which he was to ra- 


vage the territories of the King of Pena; and chat 


Pericles ſhould . govern at home. Eipinice is ſaid to 
have been inſtrumental in rendering Pericles more fa- 
voufable to Cimon in a former inſtance, when he was 
under à capital proſecution, and Pericles was appointed 
by the people to be one of his accuſers. When. Elpinice 
came to him to make her requeſt in behalf of her dro⸗ 

ther, he replied with a ſmile, You are too old, Elpinice, 

you are too old to manage ſuch affairs as theſe. At . tho 

trial, however, he executed his office of hi was 1 
ſligbt manner, roſe up to ſpeak but once, and of all 
the accuſers ſhowed the leaſt ſeverity againſt Cimon (7). 


charges Pericles with having treacherouſly -. murdered 
the orator Ephialtes, out of .jealouſy and envy of his 
reputation, though he was his intimate friend, and the 
partner of his counſels in political affairs? This ca- 
jumny whereſoever he found it, has he vented: with 


great bitterneſs. againſt a man, who, though L — * = 


had ſuch a greatneſs of mind and high broke of O44 4 
as was incompatible with an action ſo ſavage and in» 
human. The truth is, as we are informed by Ariftotie, 


that Epbialtes being grow n formidable to the nobles 
ng ſevere and inexorable in 


proſecuting all who had wronged and oppreſſed the 
common people, his enemies formed a delign: Winnt 


e ee lang et ene vows inkisfvroms, c ccc 


ty talents, and narrowly eſcaped a (8), Jdomenexs of Lampſacus, & Ml « } 


wrote an 
1 account 4 6 


n nen having only: og * of n 


The nobles obſerving how greatly the authority of 
Pericles was increaſed, and that he was now the chief 
man in the ſtate,” were - deſirous that he ſhould have 
ſome opponent ta his adminiſtration, who might give a 
check to his power, and prevent the governmen from 
becoming intirely monarchical. The perſon fixed upon 
by them for this purpoſe, was Thucydides of the ward 
of Alopece, a man of great prudence and moderation, 
and brother- in- law to Cimen. He was, indeed, inferior 
to Cimon in military excellence, but he ſurpaſſed him 
in his forenſick and political talents; and by conſtantly. 
attending in the city, and oppoſing Pericles in the pub- 
lick aſſemblies, he ſoon reduced the government to an 
equilibrium: for he no longer ſuffered thoſe of ſuperior 
rank to mingle with the commonalty, as they uſed. to 
do before, by which they in great. meaſure; loſt their 
diſtinction; but by ſeparating them from the populace, 
and by uniting the power of them all into one ſum, he 

produced a force ſufficient. to counterbalance the power 
of the oppoſite faction. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning a kind of doubtful ſeparation, like a flaw in 
a piece of iron, which ſeemed to denote that the popu- 
lar party and the ariſtocratical were not perfectly one, 
though they were not perfectly divided. But by the 
contention and ambition of Pericles and T hucydides, the 
city was quite broken in two, and one of the parts was 
called the People, the other the Nobility, Pericles after 
this, more than ever gave the reins to the people, and 
employed his whole power in © gratifying them, con- 
triving perpetually to entertain them with ſome ſplendid 
publick ſpectacle, feſtival or proceſſion z and while he 
indulged them with theſe elegant amuſements,- he mas 
naged them at his pleaſure, Beſide this, he ſent out 
every year ſixty gallies, which were manned by 4 co 
ſiderable number of the citizens; they were employed 
in this ſervice for eight months (9), and while they re- 


account of Socrates's ſcholars, and tus; and accord ing to this read- 

an hiſtory of Samothracia. - ing the paſlage myſt be tranſlated, 
9) Some inſtead of , read they 1 

Ver, IL B 


+ pay was eight Mine. 
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ceived thelt pay, at the ſame time improved themſeſves 
in the art of navigation. He alſo ſent à colony of u 
thouſand inhabitants to CHerſoncſus, five hundred "ts 


MNurut, half that number to Andros, 4 thouſand among 


the Biſalta in Thrace, and 4, theuſand inte ray when 


the city of Hbaris (which they ealled Thurii) was built 
His deſign in this was to rid the city of 4 multitude of 


idle people, who merely from their idleneſs Become 
turbulent and ſeditious, to alleviate the neceſſities of 


the commonalty, and to prevent the defection ef theit 


allies, theſe new inhabitants being 4 kind of garriſon Il 
But that which was the chief delight and ornament 


of Athens, and the wonder of ſtrangers, was the thagyi: 


ficence of the temples and publick buildings that” ke 
erected, which are of themſelves a ſufficient proof that 


_ thoſe accounts are not fabulous which are given of the 


ealth and power of ancient Greece. Yet 10 part of 
the publick conduct of Perides was cenfuted by his 
enemies with more vehemenee and malignity than this. 
They continually exclaimed in the publick aſſemblies 
That he had brought @ diſprace and repronch- upon the 
people ef Athens, by removing from Delos the ptblith 
treaſure of Greece, and — * into his oten eaftody z 1 
he had cut off the only planſble pretence for ſuch un amm 
hich was, that the treaſure being before in danger fromthe 


; 


Barbarians, it was neceſſary to lodge it in ſome plate "of 


| fefaty; that all the ftates of Greece myſt think vhimſelors 


fhamefully wronged and injulted, when they faw the Wm 
which they bad contributed towards the neceſſary exPowii 
of the war, employed by the Athenians ny in derordiity 
their city like a vain fanraftick woman, and adoring” it 
woith ſtatues, and temples which caſt a thouſand talthts. (I) 
Peritles, on the other hand, repreſented te the people, 
that while they kept the Barbarians at à diſtante and di- 


| Fended their allits, they were not accountable to them for 
the ſums which they bad received, fince the allies had nil 


Surniſhed 


(1) The' Parthewen or templeof Miners is faid th Hare cl 
| „ T.) This 
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ſo that by the exerciſe of theſe different arts, plenty 
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d either horſes, ſhips, or men, but only none, tohich 
property of the giver, but of the receiver, 
4 bs Fee "ths rhe vn which it was paid 
that the city being well ſupplied with every thing nerefſary + 
for fupporting'' the war, the ſuperfluity of their © treaſure 

ſhould be ſpent on ſuch works as when ſmiſßbed would be am 

eternal monument | of their glory, and during the execution of 
them would diff ue * riches lenny: among the peoples, for 
ſo many kinds of labour," and 4 e as variety of. inſtruments. 
and materials being re — in theſe "undertakings, every 

art would be exerted, and every band pp | 
citizen wonld be in the pay of the flate, and the tity — 
be not only beautified, but maintained-by itfelf.: For as thoſe 
who were of proper age and ſtrength to bear arms, 
were paid by the publick as ſoldiers, he was unwil- 
ling that thoſe who followed more ſervile occupati- 
ons, and were not enliſted in the army, ſhould be 
excluded from their fhare of profit, or rective it while 
they remained idle and inactive. He therefore 
employed the common people in great and magnifi» 
cent works, to: accompliſh which a great variety 
artificers and a conſiderable length of time was neceſ- 
ſary; and. thus all who remained at home had an 


equal claim to be benefited by the publick money, 


with thoſe who were in ſervice abroad either at ſea, 
in garriſon, or in the army. For the different materials, 
ſuch as ſtone, braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs, 
furniſhed employment to carpenters, maſons, braſiers, 
goldſmiths, turners and other artificers, who manufac» 
tured them; the conveyance of them by ſea employed 
merchants and ſailors, and by land wheelwrights,' rope - 
makers, carriers and other labourers; and every art 
occupied a number of the lower people ranged in a dus 
ſubordination, who like ſoldiers under the command of 
a General, executed the ſervice that was aſſigned them 


was diffuſed among perſons of every rank and condi- 
tion. Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing magnitude of 
theſe ſtructures and the inimitable beauty and Pebfce - 


tion of the ee, . Artificer, "bring anteil 
tious 


20 
tious that che elegance of the execution might ſurpaſs 
even the magnificence of the deſign; yet the ſpeed 
with which they were accompliſhed was ſtil more won- 
- derful. For all thoſe works, each of which ſeemed to 
require the labour of ſucceſſive generations, were fi- 
| - Niſhed not in one age only, but during the prime of 
one adminiſtration. It is ſaid that Zeuxis when he heard 
Agatbarcbus boaſt that he ene his pictures in a 
ſhort time, replied, Mine coſt me a great deal ef tim: 
For ſuch works as are haſtily — have rarely a 


N very n in theſe *. 


De LIFE of: 


anent ſtrength or conſummate beauty. But labour 


is a kind of loan to time, which is repaid by the du- 


rableneſs of that which it produces. For this reaſon the 


ſtructures which Pericles raiſed are the more admirable, 
that being compleated in ſo ſhort a time, they yet 


had ſuch a laſting beauty; for as they had when they 


were new the venerable aſpect of antiquity, ſo nor 


they are old, they have the freſhneſs of a modern 
work. They ſeem to be preſerved from the injuries of 
time by a kind of vital principle, which produces a vi- 
gour that cannot be impaired, and a bloom that will 


never fade. 


Pericles . the direction 1 faperinaty 


| dance of theſe publick edifices to Phidias : though 
many other conſiderable architects were likewiſe em- 
ployed in erecting them. The Parthenon or temple of 
Minerva (2) was built by Callicrates and Hinus. Co- 
roebas began the temple of initiation at Eleuſis, but died 
as ſoon as he had finiſhed the lower rank of columns 
with their architraves. Metagenes of pete added the 


reſt of the entablature and the upper row of columns, 


and Nenocles of Cholargus built the dome on the top. The 


long wall, the building of which Socrates ſays he heard 


Pericles recommend to the people, was undertaken by 


Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as | proceeding 


E 


=D This ied was alfo tn by che Perfiens, Pericls 
, becauſe ori- rebuilt it in a different form, 


5 ginaly it was an hundred feet and greatly enlarged it. 


quare. But it having been d. = (3) This toe was of gol 


ds om. tw 8©©< 


77 build the wan with words be often ins: 
F hands muſt raiſe it, it will never riſe. _ 


The Odeum or muſick-theatre, which was likewiſe © 
built by the direction of Pericles, had within it a great 
number of ſeats and rows of pillars ; the roof was of a a 
conical figure, in imitation, as it is ſaid, of the King 
of Per/ia's pavillion. Cratinus takes occaſion from this 
likewiſe to ridicule him in- his -play called Thrattae.- 


„ — 8 h , . a 2 ES. N 1 2 9. g 7 
Here comes our Jove, eſcaped an exile's dom; 
And on bis bead behold tbe muſict- rom 


Pericles at this time was very eager to paſs a decree 
for appointing a prize-contention in muſick during the 
feſtival of the Panatbenæa; and as he was nominated 
for judge and diſtributer of the prizes, he gave. direc- 
tion in what manner the contending artiſts ſhould ex- 
hibit their performances, whether they ſung or played 
on the flute or on the lyre. From that time the prizes 
in muſick were always contended for in the Odeum. The 
porch of the citadel was built in five years by Mugſicles 
the architect. An extraordinary accident which hap- 
pened during the progreſs of this building, manifeſtly 
ſhowed that- the Goddeſs did not diſapprove of the 
work, but aſſiſted to advance and compleat it. For the 
moſt active and dextrous of the workmen, by falling 
from a great height, was bruiſed in ſuch a manner 
that his life was deſpaired of by the phyſicians. Peri- 
cles being extremely concerned at this misfortune, the 
Goddeſs appeared to him in a dream, and preſcribed 
a remedy, by the application of which the man ſoon 
recovered. In memory of this event he placed in 
the citadel near the altar (which is ſaid to have been 
built before) a brazen ſtatue of Minerva - the: Goddeſs 
of. health, The golden ſtatue of Minerva (3) was 
the work of Phidias, whoſe name is inſcribed on the pe- 
and ivory ; and we find a de- reached down tg her feet. , On 
ſeription of it in Patſaniar. The her , breaſt-plate as engraved 
Goddeſs was repreſented ſtand- Meas/a's bead in ivory, and Fic- 
ing, cloathed” in à tunick, _ tory. She held a pike ” 2 
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deſtal. He, as we have ſaid before, had, through the 
friendſhip of Pericles, the care of almoſt all theſe pub- 
lick works, and ſuperintended the workmen, © This 
not only. expoſed him to envy, but occafioned. fcan- 
dalous reports. concerning Pericles; who was accuſed 
of viſiting at the houſe of Phjdias many women of re- 
putable families, who came thither under pretenee of 
8 the ſtatues. The comick poets did not fail to 
improve this ſlander, and to repreſent him as a man 
infamous for his debaucheries. They accuſed him of 
a criminal familiarity with the wife of Memppus, who 
was his friend and lieutenant in the army. And becauſe 
Pyrilampes, who was likewiſe his intimate friend, kept 
a great number of peacocks and other curious birds, it 
was ſuppoſed that he did this only for the ſake of 
making preſents of them to thoſe women who had 
granted favours to Pericles. But can we wonder that 
men whoſe profeſſion is chat of ridicule and buffaonery, 
ſhould facrifice the characters of the great and good to 
the envy of the multitude, as if they were making an 
oblation to ſome malevolent Demon ; when even 5 
fimbrotus the Thaſian has dared to charge Pericles with 
ſtrange and incredible a wickedneſs. as an inceftuqus 
commerce with the wife of his own fon ? Thus dil- 
ficult is it to diſcover truth by hiſtory ; ſince thoſe wri- 
ters who live after the events which they relate, muſt on 
account of the diſtance of time be imperſectly ac 
/ quainted with them; and thoſe who are witneſſes of 
them, are ſtrongly tempted by envy and hatred, or by 
Intereſt and friendſhip, to vitiate and pervert the truth. 
As the orators of Thucydrdes's party continually ex- 
claimed againſt Pericles, for having ſquandered the pub- 
lick revenues, he one day-aſked the people in full af- 
ſembly, whetber they thought his enpences had been too great f 


Hand, and at her feet lay her. ä victory 
, and a dragon, ſuppoſed on the breaſt-plate was about 
to be Eriththonius. The Sphinx four cubits; and farty. talents of 


Her head- piece, with two griffins (4) It appears from a paſſage in 
a te e., This ant was T6004; hg l. pal k. 
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cried out, her he. 


| liance wit them. 
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them by force to Für ſuch Meglutes. as 7 


PE RA ex Deo 2 

„Auch tas great. Then, er- 

e ſh nt, be qoary, 0.09901.) 217 1 9. hove. np 

name are n La theſe buildings (4). The people, 

i5, 1 # ad FOG the eatneſs of his ſpirit, 

or envying him. the 1 1 
do Ant as much 


7 45 be Peaked With. 
out ſparing. ihe publick trea/1 we. :. 

 Thucydiges and Pericles at laſt came to ſuch an apen 
rupture, that it became e for the one or the 
other to be baniſhed; by the Oftraciſin — 77 pinks 
the victory, baniſhed Thucydides, and | 
his party. This conteſt heing at an end: 78 A th e __ 
ple no longer. divided i into two factions, Pericles became 
ſole maſter of Alben,, 3 god: all the affairs of the Abenians 
were at his diſpoſal their 0 05 their armies, their 
fleets, the ilagds, By ſea, and the e 1 5 ac- 
crued to them from other ſtates wh Bar- 
barian, from thoſe nations wha hach were in 41 ben to 
them, or from thoſe which were in Ken 728 al- 


From this time he became. a, long You He 
was no longer ſo, 1 he Pape. nor fa ready | 
ld. ines by 5 
court - 
ultitude, hut was chang 15 | 0 i th 
titu E, £ as 0 e into. 1 1 or 
a ve. a i, eh form; thus he 2 5 5 y ſtricter 
meaſures the farmer looſe and uxuriant harm a gt © of 7 
ſtate ; and by an unblameable conduct 
purſuit of the publick 899d. e obtained an ab BE 
authority over the people, whom for the moſt part. he 
influenced by argument and De. alion, 1 Dough. ft ſome 
times he di rely thwarted. their inclinations, and cage 
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of the * ea dine outs be at his yon ene ; 

thouſand ſey yen. hundred talents, . 7 ines 14 

of which Pericles had laid out 158 1211 Nat! he die not 1 

9 thoſe publick buildings _ * he? a the eſtate heft 

thouſand ſeven hundred. How Fw $8 
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conducive to their welfare. His conduct towards. thy ; 
ople was like that of a phyſician in the cure of a. 


long and irregular diſtemper, who ſometimes indulges 


his patient in the moderate uſe of ſuch things as are - 
pleaſant, and at other times preſcribes ſuch fharp and 
violent medicines as are moſt efficacious and ſalutary. 
He alone had the art of controuling thoſe various paſ. 
ſions and diſorders which muſt neceſſarily ſpring up in 
a people whoſe: dominion was ſo extenſive. Hope and 
fear were the two engines by which he governed and 
directed the multitude; by theſe he checked them when 
they were too eager and impetuous, and animated them 
when timorous and deſponding. From this exanr-ple 
it appears that Rhetorick is in reality what Plato calls 
it, The art of ruling tbe minds of men; and that the 


principal object of it is to manage the affections and 


paſſions, which are to the ſoul What the ſtrings are to 
à muſical inſtrument, and which will always obey the 
will of tlie artiſt, when touched with delicacy and kill, 
The influence which Pericles acquired, was not, how- 
ever, to be aſcribed merely to his eloquence, but like- 
wiſe, as Thucydides ſays; to his unblemiſhed integrity 
and his contempt of riches, which procured him uni- 
verſal eſteem and veneration. For though he had 
rendered that great city ſtill more great and opulent, 
though his power exceeded that of many Kings and 
tyrants, ſome of whom have bequeathed. ro their chil- 
dren the ſovereignty which they had obtained; yet he 


never made the leaſt addition to his paternal eſtate. - * 


 Thucydides gives a full and juſt account of the power 


and authority of Pericles ;' but the eomick poets ſpeak 


on this ſubject with their uſual malignity, calling his 
friends and adherents the new Pifftratide, repreſenting 
his authority as exceſſive and inſupportable, and diſpro- 
portioned to a popular ſtate, and requiring of him to 
diſclaim-by oath all intentions of aſſuming a tyrannical 


o 
1 
- 


Each town's whole tribute, and each town beſides, © ., 


Th 


power, | Teleclides ſays that the Athenians gave into his 


* Which bound or free, as be ordains, abides ; 


| 
y 


_ © The bulwark, which be bids to riſe or fall 
The firength, the treaſure, bappineſs and allt. 


Nor was this power of his a mere tranſitory thing, 
which like a bloſſom flouriſhed only during the ſpring 
of his adminiſtration z he for forty years together held 
the pre-eminence, and that among ſuch, men as Ephi- 
altes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, . Tolmidas, Thucydides ; 
and after the ruin and baniſhment of Thucydides, con- 
tinued it ſtill for no leſs than fifteen years. And though 
his authority was unlimited, and the power of the ſe- 
veral annual magiſtrates. united; in him, . yet he kept 
himſelf always untainted by avarice. Not that he was 
careleſs of his fortune; for he was equally ſolicitous 
that his paternal eſtate ſhould not be diminiſhed by neg- 
ligence, and that the care of it ſhould not engroſs too 
much of his time and attention. His method of ma- 
naging it was therefore ſuch as appeared to him moſt 
eaſy and moſt exact. The. yearly. produce of his lands 
he ſold all at once, and from day to day bought in 
the market the neceſſaries for his family. But his ſons 
when they grew up, and the women who lived with 
him, were not at all pleaſed with this parſimonious 
oeconomy; they complained of their ſcanty allowance, 
and this minute calculation of the daily expences. For 
there was none of that waſte and ſuperfluity which is 
common. in great houſes and wealthy families; the in- 
come and the expence being accurately adjuſted to 


each other. The. perſon who aſſiſted him to manage 


his affairs with this exactneſs and regularity was Evan- 


gelus one of his ſervants, a man who either by his na- 


tural qualifications or by the inſtructions of Pericles was 
peculiarly fitted for ſuch an employment. This con- 
duct indeed was very unlike that of Auaxagoras, who 
through a . philoſophical enthuſiaſm and contempt of 
wealth, quitted his houſe and left his lands uncultivated. 
But I think there is a wide difference between the life 


of a ſpeculative and of an active philoſopher. The 


former is employed in cantemplations purely intellec- 
tual and. independent on every thing material and ex- 


ternal; the latter applies his virtue to che ſerviee of ſo- 


ciety, 
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ciety, and the buſineſs of human liſe; to kim, therefore, 
riches may not only he neceſſary, hut Fary M89". be 
ranked even among thoſe thipgs which we call honour- 
able and good. Thus it was with Pericles,” who was 
enabled by his riches to relieye many of the poor ci-- 
tizens. And yet it is ſaid that in the multiplicity of pub- 
lick buſineſs he had . 99 5 and neglected even uu 
goras himſelf, who finding that he was thus deferted in 
his old age covered up his head (5), and lay down with 
an intention to ſtarve himſelf to death. Pericles hear- 
ing this, ran immediately to him with great emotion, 
and earneſtly entreated him to change his reſolution, 
not ſo much for his own fake, as hat he himſelf might 
not be deprived of ſo faithful and able a counſellor. 
Auaxagoras uncovering his face, replied ; A Pericles! 


thoſe who bave need F a lamp take care to fuppiy it 
with oil. „% oy ns nh „ 
| When the Lacedemonians began to diſcoyer a jealouſy 
of the growing power of the Atbenians, Pericles, that he 
might yet more elevate the ſpirit of the people, 0 | 
give them a ſtill higher opinion of their own power and 
dignity, propoſed a decree, that a council ſhould be 
held at hens, confiſting of deputies from every Grecian 
city, great and ſmall,” whether in Europe or in Afa, to 
debate concerning the temples which had been burnt by 
the Barbarians, concerning the ſacrifices which they 
had vowed to the Gods when they fought for the ſafety. 
bf Greece, and likewiſe concerning the meaſures that 
were to be taken with regard to their naval affairs, that 
navigation might be every where ſecure, and peace 
maintained amongſt them all. Twenty men of above 
fifty years of age were ſent with this propofal to the 
different Rates of Greece. Five of them went to the 
Tonians and Dorians who lived in Ala, and to the inha- 
birants of the iſlands as far as Ze/bos and Rhodes ; five 
(5) It was cuſtomary for a ed by the Dec when they {o- 
* 4 — was — to temaly eg 2 Mente to 
put an end to his life, to cover death. Thus Horace lays, ' ' Mö 
up his head. Livy mentions this Man male re gefti; cum vellus 
as part of the ceremony perform- mitten apres 11 
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to thoſe who: lived about the kalen and in Throw as 
far as Byzantium; . five to the inhabitants of Bæotia, 


 Phocis and Peloponneſus, and thence through Logris-to 


the adjoining continent, as far as Acarnania and Ambra 
cia. The reſt went to the Eubasans, Oetacans, Malienſes, 
Phthiotae, Achaeans (6) and 7. beſſalians, inviting them to 
join in the conſultation; and to unite their endeayours 


to promote the general peace and welfare of Ertech. 


Their ſolicitations: were, however, ineffectual, and there 
was no council held; the reaſon of which is ſaid to be 
the oppoſition of the Lacedamonians, for it was in Pelo- 
. that the propoſal was firſt rejected. I have 
juſt mentioned thts fact as a proof of his high. ſpirit, 


and his. diſpoſition to form est and magnificent gan 


jects. 
: As a military commander. his chief — was 
prudence and caution, he never willingly: came to an 


engagement, when the danger was conſiderable and 


the ſucceſs very uncertain; nor did. he envy the glory 
or imitate the conduct of thoſe . — who. are ad- 
mired and applauded * becauſe: Bar raſh enterprizes 
have been ded with ſucceſs, often ſaid to 
the citizens, that as far as it ede unon him they 
Huld be all immortal, When Talmiges the. ſon of To- 
meus elated with his former ſuęcoſſes, and the teputa- 
tion he had acquired in war, was preparing very unſes · 
ſonably to make an incurſion into Baatia, and beſides 
his other forces had collected a thoufand ef the beſt 
and braveſt of the youth whom, he had perſuaded 40 
enliſt as volunteers, Pericles uſed his utmoſt endeav vaurs | 
to divert him from the attempt, and ſaid te him in 
the publigk aſſembly thoſe well-known werds, © 
do not regard the advice of Pericles, at leaſt wait till timg 


ſhall adviſe. you, dle is the, beſt of all counſlars. This 


ſaying was not wats pray then; 5 but a few _ | 
S157 09 Alter 
Me capite in e ER | bar neither of 'thisſe 


it * 8. = be @ — in this =_ 
6) Achaig is ſometimes .uſ e muſt here underfian 
10 Greece in general ; mor by of The, eſaly called 472 
i * a particular W n Mid. Ne, 8. in. ee 
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after, when news was brought that the Athenians were 
defeated at Coronea, and that Tolmidas was killed toge- 
ther with many of the braveſt citizens, it procured Pe- 
ricles great reſpect and love from the people, who con- 
ſidered it as a proof not only of his ſagacity but Alſo 
ny his affection to his countrymen. —_ 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chesſonefus 
was "moſt applauded, becauſe it contributed ſo much 
to the ſafety of the Greeks who lived there. For 
he not only ſtrengthened their cities by a colony of 4 
thouſand Athenians ; but by raiſing fortifications acroſs 
the [ibmus from ſea to ſea, he ſecured them from the 
incurſions of the Thracians who ſurrounded them, and 
delivered them from a grievous and oppreſſive war in 
which they had been continually engaged before, with 
the neighbouring nations of the Barbarians, - and nu- 
merous bands of robbers who lived on the borders, or 
were inhabitants of the country. He likewiſe acquired 
great reputation among ſtrangers by the voyage which 
he made round Peloponnęſus with a fleet of an — | 
ſhips with which he ſet ſail from Pegæ a port of 

ris. For he not only ravaged the towns upon the f 
coaſt, but landing with the ſoldiers whom he had on 

| board, he advanced far into the country, and obliged 

moſt of the inhabitants through fear to ſhelter them 

ſelves within their walls; and at Nemea entirely routed 
the Sicyomians who ſtood their ground and came to an 
engagement with him. Having erected a trophy of 
this victory, and put on board his fleet ſome ſoldiers 
that were furniſhed him by the Achæans who were al- 
lies of the Athenians, he ſailed to the oppoſite: continent, 
and paſſing by the mouth of the Achelotis, he made a 
deſcent in Acarnania, ſhut up the Oeneade within their 
walls, and having laid waſte the country returned. 
home. By this expedition he rendered - himſelf formi- - 
dable to the enemy, and gave his fellow-citizens a 
proof both. of his reſolution and prudence ; for no 
| ” miſcarriage 


(7) For the Atbeidans had bed were driven out of it by Megaby- 
maſters of : 1977 as we read in ſus, Artaxerxes's lientenant, in the 
| the * 8 Thucydides, They firſt year of the 80th _— 1 
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courſe of their affairs. 
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miſcariage was committed; nor did even any unfortu- 


nate accident happen during the whole time. 
He failed to Pontus with a fleet that was very nume 


rous and vell equipped; he treated the Grecian cities 
there with great kindneſs, and granted them every 


thing that they demanded. Beſide this, by ſailing 
wherever he pleaſed and maintaining the dominion of 


the ſea, he taught the Barbarians of thoſe countries. 


together with their Kings and Governors, to reſpect 


both the power and the courage of the Athenians, He 


left thirteen ſhips under the command of Lamachus and 
a number of ſoldiers with the inhabitants of Sinope, to 
enable them to oppoſe the tyrant Timęſilaus; and after 
the tyrant and his party were expelled, he cauſed a 
decree to paſs that fix. hundred volunteers ſnould be 
ſent from Athens to Sinope, and that the. houſes. and 


lands which had formerly belonged to the tyrants 


ſhould be diſtributed among them. He was, how- 
ever, far from countenancing all the wild and extrava- 
gant projects of the people, nor would he indulge them, 


when elated with ther power and ſucceſſes they were 


deſirous to attempt the recovery of Egypt (7); and to in- 


vade the maritime provinces of the King of Perfie. 


Many of them were at this time poſſeſſed with that 
unfortunate and fatal paſſion for Sicily, which was af- 


terwards more inflamed by the orators of Alcibiades's 


party. Some of them dreamed of the conqueſt of 
Hetruria (8) and Caribage, which they thought was no 
vain and impracticable enterprize, conſidering the 
great extent of their dominions and the proſperous 
„ „„ c. 

But Pericles checked this eager, reſtleſs and ambiti- 
ous ſpirit; and employed the greateſt pat of their 


ſtrength in ſecuring what they had already: acquired; 
for he thought it no inconſiderable thing to reſtrain 
the power of the Lacedæmonians, againſt whom he had 


a particular enmity, which appeared on many deca- 
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(8) It is not eaſy to conceive c it is ſaid - that, % dreamed of 


why Hetrarja ſhould be joined with rb congueft of Carthage ad Libya, 
(Carthage, In: the life of Akibia- | ;_ ul - yrood wil | 


| (9) This 
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Hons, and eſpecially in the ſacred war. r the Pbo 
cians having taken poſſeſſton of the temple at Deipii, 
the — ſending an army thitker reſtored it 
to the inhabitants; but Pericles immediately after the 
departure of the Laredemoniam, matched: thither with 
another army, and again put it into the hands of the 
Pbocians. And as the Lacrdæmoniant had engraved 
upon the forelibad of the brazen wolf, (g) the privilege 
which the people of Delhi had — them of firſt 
conſulting the Oracle; Prricies obtained the ſame pri- 
vilege for the Hthenians, and engraved. it on the 208 
fe of of the ſame image. 5 
The event ſoon — with how en e 
he had confined the — 5 the Hubeniaus within the th 
mits of Cyece. For firſt of all, the Eabæumt r voſtedʒ 
and he trahſported an army into their iſtand in order 
to reduce them. Immediately after this, -news Was 
brought that the Megarenfians were in atms, and that 
the Lacedemonians were advanced to the borders of At. 
tica, under the conduct of Phſtonax their King (1). He 
therefore inſtantly returned from ZEubra, to manage 
the war at home. The enemy offered him battle z he 
would not, however, venture to engage an army fo 
numerous and reſolute. But finding that Phſtonax: was 
very young, and that he was chiefly guided by the ad: 
vice of Gleandrides, whom the Ephori had appointed a8 
a director and aſſiſtant to the King on account of his 
youth, he made application privately to this man, and 
foon prevailed on him by money to withdraw the Pe- 
n from Attica. The army having retired; and 
being diſperſed through the ſeveral — the Laadæ- 
monians were highly incenſed, and impoſed ſuch a fine 
upon the King, that not being able to pay it, he was 
| . to leave che Connery: : -Cleandrides ned, but ſen⸗ 
| tence 
CK) This — is ſaid to dure par of the aufg 23 
e cre a W ce Im 
actd by the e ef 2 and "killed 1g 2 Wel he 
altar, the following occaſion. went every day intothe city, where 
A ene Yay robbed be terrified the inhabitants with his 
che temple went and hid himfelf rightful howlings. The 


with his booty in the thickeſt am imagining that" theſe regular = 
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tence of death was paſſed upon him. 05 Y lippas who de- 
ores) the Athenians iti Sicily was his 69 ; he was like- 


wife infected with the ſamie' vice of avarice, which he 
ſeemed to have derived like a natural and hered tho 
tho 


diſtemper from his father; and on — 17 of 


criminal practices to which this diſpoſiti rompted 

him, he was baniſhed with 1 San 7 from pats, as 

we have already related in the life 7 Ha 
Pericles in his account of the'expences « Wa tþ&ditio 


had ſet down one article of ten Talents f # neteſſary pur- 


poſe; this the people allowed to paſs n e 
and without enquiting into the myſtery. But ſome writers, 
among whom is Theopbraftus the philoſopller, ay that 
Pericles' uſed to ſend anktalty ten talents to „ by 


which he gained the men itf Power, and ptevalled on 
them to defer all acts of hoſtifity ; not that he intended 


hereby chaſe peace; but a oj to path ng, that 


be mi At. ave Kilo to make e preparations for carty⸗ | 


ing 1 thee war afterwards with greater ad ban 
Immediately after the fetteat of the Larad menden, 


Prricles tufned his arms againſt the revoſters; and 


paſſing over into Eubæu with fifty Thips, and five thou- 
land ſoldiers he reduced all the cities there: He ek. 
pelled the ppobobie wo Were the Ae pal men for 
wealth and authority among the Cha/cidenſes, and drove 
the inhabitants of Hetiæu 900 of the country, ſupplying 
their place with Arbenians. The cauſe of this TA 
was, that they having taken an h thip, hay 
murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, a truce ben raatle for thirty years 
between the Atbeniam and Lactdamonitns, he 7 5 red 
a decree to be paſſed for 3 agaimſt Sambt; 
the ground of 4 was, that the Samians had refuſed 
to obey! che orders which they” had recelved from the 


5 Abemans, 


returns * be owing to lame 18 r here by Platarch, 


ſupernatural. cauſe, followed the (1) pen des ns 
wolf, who conducted them to the dition f ourteen 2a Sefore ths 


| place where the carcaſe lay, near firſt Peloponneflan-'watr, f witen 


which they likewiſe. found the ntion will be made "hereafter; 
treaſure belonging to the tem- {og tc thorefbre in the: 2 
ple; and in memory of the mi- year of the 83d Olympiad. 

racle they conſecrated the wolf of (2) That 


a woman that by means of her 
beauty the obtainedthe ſovereign- 
ty in Theſaly. However ſhe came 
do an untimely end, for ſhe was 


tion. This Thergehia was ſo fine 


re among 2 
The firſt was fent with twelve 
veſſels under his command to levy 


the money that was neceſſary to 


carry on the'fiege of Meylene, and 


was ſlain by the Carizys in that 


« a 9 | 
8 4 ? 
expedition. 
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bf the — reſorted to her for the * impr 
ing themſelves in the art of ſpeaking, in whic 11 4 
conſummarely Jkilledz for though the beginning e 140 
dialogue is written in a ludicrous manner yet this. ir: 
cumſtance is hiſtonca ly true. yl ut the attachment 0 
Pericles to her, is 0 He robably; to be br. © el hy 


amorous motive. ſt. wife 5 his relation; t 
rich Callias was. w_ mer huſba 
he likewiſe had; b goons 125 e, eee 
Paralus; but growing ſagrecabl e to "rm other, the N. 
parted by eonſent; he diſpoſed — her. to another hu . 
band, and himſelf married Aſhaſia, 5 whom he. loved. f 
affectionately that when he went from his hoy te 
Forum, and when he returned home, he con ey 4» 
Juted her with great tenderneſs... In the come ics 
18 called a ſecond Omphbale, ſometimes Das ura and TY 
ſometimes Jun! wi SO, N 985 her. A; 5 in 


theſe: verſes; 41.5; 
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She, this Aſpaſia, l u Fatiot — it £24 — 4 alm 
I Shameleſs, lovilefs, ollious, filthy _— bo 1 7 il: | 


Itis ; probable, chat he. bad; a . natural | ſon b 
Eupelis in his play. cal i | 
this queſtion, 


Tell me; fill Ever 95 ae, 


3 


To which be replies: Wit tk chu ö 


75 SHI be ez, tons by 
And longs to- Our the joys tobich — 6 ee; Di 
But in a wife,” alas! 12 fears 10 nt * 117 10 N 
As rank c whore as fe te N 14. 3. 28 2d agar 
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3 But nc: ner dak f in rn battle aft Cg 
be the /. beles meant here by Piu, which bap in the thad y 
arch, for he was fl; lain the year of the e i 20 d, 
alter Periclerb death; too 11577 than en 
. him — — A corre - of 27 10 And if this wy the 
Ipondence - wi 4 ſo, as ta cles here menti 
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Such was the fame of Appafia, that Cyrus who coi 
tended with Artauerres for the kingdom of Perfa," i 
ſaid to have given the name of Apalia to his favourite 
concubine, who was before called Milto. This woman 
was born in Phocis, and was the daughter of Her ; 
when Cyrus was killed in battle, ſhe was carried to the ll 
King, _ and had afterwards great influence with him. 
As theſe particulars occurred: to my memory while | Wl 
was writing this hiſtory, I Wage 1 ſhould be too mo- 
roſe if I omitted to mention them. 

"Pericles, as we have ſaid, was accuſed of havitig at 


4 ges requeſt prevailed on the people to take 
924 * ink the wg and in defence of the 11 


( 

( 

] 

| f 
a.” Theſe two ſtates had been at war for the city of Ml! 
Pines and the advantage being on the ſide of the 
© Samians,” they were ordered by the Athenians to lay Bill + 
down their arms and to come and plead their cauſe be 
fore them. Upon their refuſal to comply with this de-! 
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= 2 Pericles failed with a fleet to Samos, and aboliſhed 

| 1 form of government. He then took 
principal men, and the ſame number of 
lden as hofta s, whom he ſent to Lemnos, ' LE 
faid that each of the hoſtages offered him a talent 

for his ranſom, and that many other preſents wer ff 
luikewiſe offered him by-ſuch of the inhabitants as were ci 
enemies to a popular government. Pifſuthnes the Pe & 
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Fan, who was a friend to the Samians (4), alſo ſent him 

ten thouſand pieces of gold, in order to mitigate hi 
ſeverity towards them. But Pericles would nor receive w 

any of theſe 1 nor treat the Samians otherwiſe 
has he at firſt determined; and when he had eftabliſ- h: 
ed a democracy among them, he returned to Anuben (5). Wl © 

i n is departure however, they immediately re- th 


7 


Ated, ivately recovered their hoſtages by th 
2 a ee of Pine uthnes. They made every neceſſu Ml th 
daran 15 ne the Ars: and. when Fri ſhi 
2 4 22 1-4 


225 eee tha remain of ibn, Goveraot of Ag dt. Th am 
| = reaſon which induced him; 3s . of 
Vvour the Samiars, was "becaok 
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dame the ſecond time with a fleet, in order to, reduce 
them, he found them not in a negligent or deſponding 
poſture, but firmly reſolved to contend with him for . 
the dominion of the ſea. ' A engagement enſued 
near the iſland Tragia; and Peri, obtained a glorious | 
victory, having with forty-four ſhips defeated ſeventy, 
twenty of which had ſoldiers on board. Purſuing his 
victory he made himſelf maſter of the harbour of Samos, 
and laid ſiege to the city. The Semians ſtill bravely. 
defended themſelves, and made vigorous ſallies a 
enemy. But when another more conſiderable, fleet ar- 
rived from Athens, and they were entirely blocked: up. 
Pericles, taking with him ſixty ſhips failed into the open . 
fea, with a deſign, as it is generally ſaid, to meet a 
Phenician fleet that was coming to the relief af the 
Samians, and to engage with it at a diſtance from the 
iſland. Szefimbrates, indeed, ſays that he intended to 
ſail to Cyprus, which is very ater err But what 
ever his deſign was, he ſeems to have been guilty; of 
an error. For as ſoon as he was gone, Meliſſus the ſan. 
of Irbagenes, a man of great reputation as a philoſopher, 
and at that time commander of the Samians, deſpiſing 
the ſmall fleet which he left behind him, and the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the commanders of it, perſuaded the; 
citizens to make an attack upon the Athenians, - | Tha;, 
Samians were victorious in this engagement, took 
iſoners, deſtroyed a conſiderable number of ſhips, 
i On quien pero mary: = 
With all things they Port | 
war. Ariſtotle ſays that Pericles himſelf befor this time 
had been . by AMaliſſas in a ſea-fight. The Sami- 
ans branded the Athenian priſoners in the forehead with: = 
the figure of an ol (6), in return ſor the infult which, 
they had received from the Athenians, who had branded 
them with the figure of a Samens, which is a kind of 
ſhip built low i in i the CN ae ans 7 I patio ”- 
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 Hevatlides of Pontus diſproves this aceount, from ſome 


| tms of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He. Cicero tells 27 Abe 
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the ſides, which form renders it very * and expo 
dirious in ſailing; it was called Samæna becauſe it was 
firſt invented at Samos by the tyrant Polycrates. Aria. 
phanes is bee o mn ws ow met in the fol · 


lowing line: 176409; wr [3.411 t e 
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ue being: iciforncint ofthe iniefotnine chiz M 


befaln. his army, came in all haſte to its relief; and 


having defeated: Meliſſus in a pitched. battle and put the 
Samians to flight, he blocked them up by building a: 
wall round che city, chufing rather to gain the conqueſt; 
at ſome expence of time and money, than by the wounds. 
and danger of his countrymen. But when the Arheyi- 
ans were tired with the length of the ſiege, and were ſo 


eager to ſight that is was difficult to reſtrain them, he 
divided his whole army into eight parts, which he or- 
dered to draw lots; and that part which. drew a white 
bean was permitted to ſpend the day in eaſe and pleas 


ſure, while the others were employed in fighting: And 

honce, it is ſaid, a day ſpent in feaſting and merrimen: 
ü called a white "day; in alluſion to this white bean. 
Enborus relates that Pericles in this ſiege made uſe of 


battering: engines, with the eontrivance'of whichhe was 
highly pleaſed, they being then a new invention; and 


adds that Artemon the engineer was with him, and that 


on account of his lameneſs being carried about in 2 
Ixtet᷑ to direct ſuch of the machines as required his pre· 
ſetlee, hence obtained the name of Periphoretus!. But 


verſes of Anacroon, in hich Artemon Periphoretus is men- 
tioned ſeveral ages before. the Sanmian. war. He ſays 
that Artemon was a man extremely luxurious and; effe- 
minate; and of ſuch» exxeſſive timidity, that he r. 


mained almoſt enen home,” whete to ſervants 
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This 42 lived in the book of the Samian boundaries 


e , or Greeks, and a 


wanne 


quay 
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con dunded with that - 8 be was! ronoun in the'! 


pronounced in hongur *of * the rhty- fourth Olympia he 
no fell the began, of Fri May not til} e of 
e ef 15 i ſeventh, - % 02 Tor Ef 


_ HERHICIABS.. % 
always held a brazen ſhield over his chcaliſdeentrony 
thing ſhould fall upon him; and that if at any time he 
was neceſſarily obliged to go abroad, he was carried in 


a litter, which hung ſo low as almoſt to touch the 
ground; and that, for this reaſon he Was called Pe- 


ay 


riphoretus. © © \, 6 224 an 


After nine tie * e abe Peri 


demo their walls, ſeized their Nr 
them in a great ſum of money, p bt. .of which th 
paid immediately; a time was fixec 


r the pa 
of the reſt, and they gave hoſtages as a 2 curity. 5 | 


the amian (7) deſctibes theſe tranſactions ina moſt tra- 
gical manner, and accuſes the 4thenians' and Porides wo 
monſtrous cruelty, of which neither Thucydides; E 

nor Ari/totle make any mention. The account he ee 
is utterly incredible, that Fericies brought the com- 
manders of the Samian ſnips together with the ſeamen 
into the market · place of Militus, where he faſtened 


them to boards, and left them in that : condition for 
ten days, and then when they were almoſt. 37 


ordered them to be killed by beating them on the 
with clubs; after which: their bodies were thrown. out 
into the fields, vthere they remained unburied. Dari 


who often ſwerves from the truth even when not miſted 


by any particular paſſion or intereſt, ſeems in this caſe 


to have exaggerated the miſeries of his country on pur# 


poſe to bring a reproach. upon the. Atbenians. — 64. 
Pericles upon his return to Athens: after this clans. 
celebrated with great magniſicence the funeral of thoſe 
who had died in the war, and pronounced an oratign 
in honour of them, which charmed and aſtoniſſied the 
audience (8). When he came down from the Refrain 


the women all ran to compliment him, and crowd 
ny: with ne A one . had en a victory 
mm o Nag 71 1 e! in 


manner in hs life of Alia, . Je the {econ ook 
8) This oration i hucydider, This mentioned Her 
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in the publick games. But Elpinice coding; up with 
aid, Tau have atted glorioufly indeed, Pericles. and d. 
ſerve to be crowned for ſacrificing ſo many of the brawf 
citizens, not in fighting wiib the Phœnicians or Perſians, 
at my brother Cimon 4 but in deftraying a city —_— 10 
us both in blood and friendſhip. Pericles in reply only 
3 and l to her in a low voice theſe Ty « 


3 


. te, for 4 theſ; e irs 1 
Nor paint, nor dreſs becomes grey hairs. © 


Ton ſays that he was extremely elated with this Gicerk, 
and boaſted that whereas Agamemnon ſpent ten years in 
taking a Barbarian city, he had ſubdued the moſt power: 
ful ſtate among the Jonians in the ſpace of nine months, 
And indeed he had reaſon to pride himſelf on this con- 
queſt, the war having been attended with great hazard 
and uncertainty, if it be true, as Thucydides aſſerts, thit 
the power of the Samians was ſo conſiderable, that the 
Aubenians were in imminent danger of loſing the Som: 
| nion of the ſea. | 
Some time after this, when the Peloponngfian wat was 
really to break out, the inhabitants of Corqra being 
— by the Corinthians, Pericles efoaded th the people 
to ſend them ſome aſſiſtance, and to ſecure in their 
Eintereft that iſland which had ſo conſiderable a 9 
power, and would be of great ſervice to thetn. Ho qe 
e _ were 8 why to have. e fe 
- ans e e having agreed to his he 
:poſal, he ſent geg the 2h 1 Cimon with no 
more than ten ſhips, as if he deſigned only to diſgrace 
him. For as there was a very great friendſſup fu kt 
ene the Family of Given an degree, 


(0) The manner in which The- | 8 "y make a deſcent 
relates this affair, is-more 2 ra, or any of its terti. 
— and not ſo diſhonour- tories, His delign was to, let 
Able to Pericles, He tells us that how fight a among themſelves 4 
; when Pericles ordered thoſe ten long as they .pleaſed, tha 
"ſhips to ſail, he gave them infiruc- . — t weaken one another, au 
tions not to engage with the Co- , e appoi 5 
. unleſs they ſaw them Alena in any war the 3 8 
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Lat mins? performed nothing conſiderable in this 
Late a — ſuſpicion. — ariſe of his: tres : 
cherouſly favouring the Spartan intereſt. For this res 
ſon Pericles ſent him out with ſo ſmall a force, BOY 

(9). 


he was very unwilling to aceept of the command 
But it. was the conſtant endeayour of Fate pe depen 
the family of Cimon; he often ſaid that his Frags ought 


not to be looked upon as native Athenians, that their | 
very names proved them to be of Fs par and _ 


gitimate extraction (19, one af them bei 7 — 
cedæmonius, another Theſſalus, and the third Ziaus: _ 
indeed it was generally Hough 4 that they were all born 
of an Arcadian woman. _ Pericles being much cen ſured 
on account of theſe ſhips, which as they were a ſlender 
ſuccour to thoſe who had requeſted them, 
enemies abundant occaſion to reproach and 


Aim, 


ſent a larger fleet to reinforce them, which did not 2. a 


rive till the battle was over (2). 
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The Corinthians reſenting the conduct of the Abend. Pr 


ans, made their complaint to the Lacedemonians. They 


were joined by the Megaren/ians,; who accuſed the An. 


»ians of having excluded them from every market and : * 


every port in their dominions, contrary to the rights 


of nations, and the oaths which had been taken by the 
different ſtates of Greece, The people of ps 


wiſe, thinking themſelves wronged and 
though they durſt not openly: accuſe the. 

applied i in private to the Lacedemonians. The fie 
Potidea, which happened at the ſame time, co 


alſo to haſten the war. This city, though origin 


a Corinthian colony, was ſubject to the ES nd | 


had now revolted. However, as ambaſſadors were 
ſent ER and as Archidamus King W 


| : .  ROWARS * 
ew with hb 3 Be- at t the 88 
ſides, Lacedemonins the ſon of Ci- (a] But this (which con- 
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mon was not the ſole commader in ſiſted of twenty e arrived 

in this expedition; Diotenes and as they were preparin 

Proteas were a by cas cond engagement, "Rs 

for his collegues. of ſo co 
vented. 
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ichn endeavoured amicably to compoſe theſe diſks 
rences, and to pacify the allies, the war might p 
bly: have been prevented, could the Athenians! here been 
1 upon ha come to an accommodation with. the 
 AMegaraxfians,” and to have 'repealgd' the decree which 
they kad made againſt them. Therefore, as the opp6: 
ſitiom which was made to:this:meaſure- Proceeded chiefly 
from Pericles, who inflamed the minds of the people, 
arid perfiſted in his implaoable enmiry to the Ategaren- 
Haus he was conſidered as the ſole author uf the war. 
dt is ſaid that when the ambaſſadors came upon this 
occaſion to Athens from Sparta, Pericles alledged A cer- 
tain law that forbad the taking down any table on 
which! a decree of the people was written; Mell tber, 
ſuid Polyarces one of the ambaſſadors ( 3), do not tate it 
dai; only turn the other fide outward ; there in n la 
again that. The. pleaſantry of this repartęee had no 
effect upon Pericles, nor in the leaſt abated his animo. 
by: dnainft the people of Aaggara. It is probable chat 
hatred to them was owing to ſome private and per: 
{onal dauſe. But the charge which he brought againſt 
| them in publick Was, that they had appropri; iated:.to 
themſelves a piece of conſecrated land; and he-procured 
AAcecree to be paſſed, that a herald ſhould. be ſent to 
Merara d expoſtulate with them, and from thence 
ehvould;/go to Sparta to accuſe them there of this ſacri- 
Legious — This decree of Pericles contained no- 
thing more than a mild and equitable remonſtrance. 
Buche herald Hutbemocritus dying by the Way, and 
tie nasgarenſian being ſuſpected as the authors of lis 
death; Carin propoſed a decret, that there ſnould 
he an eternal and irreconcilablè hatred between the two 
flates ; that if any Megarenſian entered the territory uf 
ene. he pe; be "or to wen that the Athe- 
Min 
da ) There names are am. ; 15 yer! it Py 5 dae, thar the 
0 795 Us, Me 45, à aren upon 28 
*Y wider,” but. Rs” meat the — * We mt he 
* .. they were puniſhed for it ma 
* 5204 4 © ages after; for- on that accoù 
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i We do not and any notice the Emperor Adrian denied 
EN La this herald i in Thi cr os - that relle * * 
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1 generals; when they *rook- the cullomary . 
ſhould ſwear beſides to make an incurſion twice a year 
into Mæaris; and that Ant bemocritus ſhould: be buried 
near the brian gate, which is now called (A0. 
The Megarenſians, however, abſolutelydenyithe: mur- 
der of Authemocritus, and charge the whole guilt of the 
war upon Afpaſia and Berinies; in confirmation of wHicii 
Fn quote thoſe well known ee 1 the Hebarutu · 
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( 5) The real cauſe of thitwwar-ie-heryididieyleri diſoo⸗ 
ver; but that the above-mentioned decree was not rei 
pealed, is univerſally aſeribeduo Heritiss. O Sdime i think 
that his nato this meaſure : proceeded from 
real greatneſs of mind, and a. perſuaſion that ne Was 
acting for the beſt, as: he thought that this propoſt- 
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| per was made? by the Luedawodians 3 to try the 


ſtrength and reſolution of the Hibeniunt; and that to 
comply with it would have been to confeſs their weak 
neſs. Others are of opinion that he ſlighted the me. ; 


from a ſpirit: of contention and 4 deſire Iro mA 
his power and authority. 
' ow that cauſe af the war which is the-:moſt 2xeep- 
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(6) They 


A Thu , TI no notice > br gd 
of theſe fivolous accounts, but 'the fe . 'S 1 
makes it appear that he real cauſe Ce. El 
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tionable of all, and which is aſſigned by moſt writers 


is this. Phidias the ſtatuary had undertaken, as we 
have faid before, to make the ſtatue of Minerva. The 


friendſhip and influence he had with Pericles, expoſed 


him to envy, and procured him many enemies, who 
deſirous by making an experiment upon him, to 
try the diſpoſition of the people, and what would be 
the event if Pericles himſelf ſhould be cited before 
them, perſuaded Menon one of Phidias's workmen to 
come as a ſuppliant into the Forum, and ns e the 
otection of the people, that he might be at liberty to 
bring an information againſt Phidiss. His requeſt be. 
ing granted, Phidias was tried before an aſſembly of 
the people, but the theft with which Menon charged 


| kim could not be proved. Fot the gold which was vſed 


in making this ſtatue, Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, 
had faſtened to it in ſuch a manner, that it was eaſy 


0 take it off and weigh it; and this the accuſers were 


bid to do by Pericles. Pbidlas however ſunk under the 
envy which his ſuperior merit occaſioned. But what 
gave the greateft offence was, that in the repreſenta- 
tion of the battle of the 4nazons upon Miner vas ſhield, 

he had introduced his own figure, and appeared there 
in the likeneſs of a bald old man holding up a ſtone 
with both his hands. He bad likewiſe engraven there 
an admirable figure of Pericles fighting with an Amazon; 

this was executed with. conſummate art, the hand that 
held out the ſpear ſeeming to have been deſigned to 
cover the on and conceal the reſemblance, _ 
nevertheleſs, ſtrongly a _ ared on each fide (6). 

has 2 his life in a priſon (7). — 


ä a natural death, others that * ware: 


ſoned 


a (6) They prevaded tha thoſe erer 4 Mands, attributed to 


modern figures of Pericles and 2 oth, It is 2 that Phidias, 
Phidzas de yed the credit of the made the flatue of Minerva is 
"ancient hiſtory, which did ſo ite citadel, inter. wrought bit own 
much honour to Atbent, and their 5 re ſo artificially in the middle of 


_ founder The/ews. This figure of buckler of the Goddeſs, and in- 


Phidzas repreſented in the fight of eee it with the whole compy- 


'the Amazon, has given occafion ftion in ſuch a manner that it auas 
wa remarkable paſlage in the impoſſible to remove it without de- 


Argue 


* he... 


ſoned by his enemies, who intended to takte vccafion 
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Menon, the people granted him an immunity from 
taxes by a decree which was propeſed by Gen; and 


the generals were charged to provide for his ſecurity. 


About the fame time A/pafia was profecuted for im- 
piety, upon the accuſation of Hermppus the comic 
poet, who charged her befides with” entertaining cer- 
tain women of reputable families, to ſerve the debavch „ 
eries of Pericles. Diopitbes likewiſe propoſed a decree, 
that all thoſe who denied the exiſtence of the Gods, or 
who taught profane opinions concerning celeſtial ap- 
pearances, ſhould be tried before an aſſembly ef the 

ople. This-decree, though it moſt immediately af- 
fected Anaxagoras, yet was indirectly levelled at Peri- 
cles. The people ſeeming to liſten readily to theſe 
accuſations, another decree was propoſed by Draconti- 
des, that Pericles ' ſhould lay before the Prytanes an ac- 
count of the publick money with which he had been 
entruſted, and that the judges ſhould take the ballots 


the laſt article was changed by Anon, and it was de- 
creed that the cauſe ſhould be tried by the fifteen hun- 


dred judges, whether the accuſation were laid for em- 


bexzlement and taking of bribes, or in general for corrupt 
practices. Aſpaſia was acquitted; Pericles having as 
Aſcbines ſays, by force of tears and intreaties moved 
the judges to compaſſion. ''Butr 1 the event of 
Anaragorass trial, he ſent him out of the city, and 
accompanied him part of the way. And as he himſelf 


was become obnoxious to the people upon Phidias's 


account, and was afraid of the conſequence ſhould he 


V 


baniſhed, and that in his exile he full /embly of the. people. By the 


made the famous ſtatue of Jupiter fifteen hundred judges mentioned 
at Oympia in the next ſentence, the court of 


18) In the life of Themiftoctes we Heliza is *probably meant; for 


meet with another inſtance of this this court ſometimes on extraor- 
ſolemnity, What Plutarch'means dinary occafions confiſted uf that 
by trying the cauſt in the city, is numbeeerr. 

OY „ (9) Seq. 
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bf called.figta.s court of judicature, he urged vn; the 
ar micht as yet was lingering, and biew up tha 
: flame, which till then was ſtifled and ſuppreſſed... By 
| | this. means he hoped to remoye all reproach and accu- 
ſation, and tog mitigate; the envy and. ill-will of che 
people 5 for ſuch was his authority and reputation, that 
Ag. mes of difficulty and danger they placed their cc 

fidence in him alone. Theſe are the different Eau! be 
nenen for his, having prevented the people from yield- 

he to the demand of the Lacedemonians : which ” 

e true one is not known,., 
Ad. Tee. being perſuaded chat if they could 
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—_— ahem 0. o—— — the city all execrably 
perſons; for Prricles, as Tbucdides ſays, was by. the mo- 
ther's ide deſcended from ſame of thoſe wha had been 
Pronguncęd execreble in the affair of lan (og). But this 
had a contrary, effect to what the Lacedemonians, ex- 
ꝑected for inſtead of diſtruſt and mec it procured 
Hrricles greater confidence and eſteem from the Atbeni- 
2818, Who conſidered him as, the man whom their ene- 
Mies moſt of all feared! and hated. And therefute 
- before. Arabidamus invaded; Attica at the head. of the 
Peloponneſian army, Pericles. declared to the Atheniang, 
hat 1 Archidamus when he was ravaging the reſt of 
their ands, ſhould abſtain from his, either on account 
of the friendſhip and right of hoſpitality that ſubſiſted 
jherween them, or to furniſh his enemies with matter of 
#lander againſt him, he would give his lands and houſes 
a0 che pablick. The Lacedemonians and their allies 
Joon: after entered Aelica with a great arm 1 under oh the 
conduct} of King Ar chidamus.: : They lai the 
Whole country, and advanced as far as 1 a (1 
where they encamped, expecting that the Atheniags 
auld not patiently ſuffer them to continue there, but 
? chat Pride and ee would provoke. them to 
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70 hr Gives; "fight, 
— 0090 Se vel. I. ie AS its * for the pablick ſer- 
1 The by bocangh. © Ac barne vice. It was about 1599 mp 


vas one |& in Attica, from the cit. 
or that alone ple 3090 men The ſame Clem. that Was 
— 3 


fight. Periger; however, thought it tod ses 


PE AN Ie 1 vs. a 
an 
experiment to riſk no leſs than the, preſervation of che 
city itſelf upon an engagement with ſixty thouſand, * 
cedemonian and Baotian tr Pp! 3 fort that Was e num 

ber employed in the firſt ext ditidh! As to those 1212 a: 
being exaſperated by the devaſtations wiel the 1 
lenonians had committed, were eager to coffee "oy 
battle, he. endeavoured to £00l and'pacify them, 
ſaying, that trees after they are Topped wilt fen 
again, but when men are cut off” the loſs is mot 25 0 
paired. He avoided calling an aſſembly of the p F f 
leſt he ſhould be forced to act contrary” 70 big 0 Pinon 
But as a pilot in a ſtorm, When he has given pf. per at 
rections, and 1 legen Gf t ing belon ar 5 J 727 


4 


gates, hppa the Mart aud Aae 8 ev Oy 55 pro 9 
meaſure for their ſecurity, purſued the aan 125 is 
own prudence, without paying any, attention to the 
clamours and complaints of others. Gn oye ide "he. 
was attacked by the importunity of his friends, öh the 
other by the threats and reproaches of his enemies. 

was continually inſulted by fatirical ſongs and vatious' 
other expreſſions of ridicule and contempt; his caotion 


was repreſented as cowardice” and a'defertion of his 


country, which he thus left as a prey to the elemy. 


Clzon (2) too inceſſantly reviled him, making the Sene 
ral reſentment 8 Pericler a means of increaſing. his: 
own eka 2 ple ee N theſe verſes of Hen 
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NMippus; 
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3 King af Gs ( 3 5 16 the 83 declin q Hoyt 
For empty threats that mingle with. the wind211) um oct. 
4 groans the whetſtone, when the faulchion's ſide n= 
To gain new keenneſs 16 with 28 a—_, 
fo 
3 eu NA (a 


roughly handled = of" ani Ae See a fonbe accaaes 
He ſo well knew how to gain, the. of him in the life f M¹ö . 253 
affections of the people, that in, 13) This alludes tothe debanchr 
time he + horas General, of the, eries with — he was, charged. 

(4) Pericles 


their w 


Sa while yau Harpen Cleon's wit, you ravis, 
| Four tongue: @ hero, but your heart a flave.. 9 . 


Pericles, however, continued unmoved, patiently and 


filently enduring all theſe indignities and reproaches, 
And though he ſent a fleet of an hundred ſhips to Pe- 
leponneſus, he would not ſail with them, but remained 
at home to watch over the city, and keep the reins of 


vernment in his own hands till the Pelopornnefians 


ould retire. In order to appeaſe the diſcontent of the 


common people on account of the war, he made a 


diſtribution of money. and land; for having expelled 


the inhabitants of Zgina, he divided the ifland by lot 


among the Ath:nians. It was alſo ſome ſatisfaction to 


them to hear of the calamities which their enemies ſuf- 


fered. For thoſe who failed to Peloponneſus ravaged a 
large tract of country, and plundered and deſtroyed a 
great number of villages and ſmall towns. He like- 
wiſe in prion invaded the Meggren/ians, and laid waſte 


fo much diſtreſſed the Athenians by land, yet as they 
were themſelves equally diſtreſſed by ſea, they would 
ſoon have been tired. out, and have put an end to the. 


war before it had been drawn out to ſo great a length, 


(as Pericles foretold from the beginning) had not ſome 


divine power interpoſed to defeat the ſchemes of human 


prudence. For a peſtilence broke out which conſumed 
the moſt courageous and vigorous of the youth. And 


t not only affected their bodies but their minds, ſo. 


that they grew outrageous againſt Pericles, like. men 
who in the delirium of a fever ſtrike even their phyſi · 
cian or their father: for the enemies of Pericles per- 
ſuaded the citizens that the diſtemper proceeded from 
the multitude of country people who were crouded to- 


gether in the city, and obliged during the heat of ſum- 


(4) Pericles was not ſo impru - of autumn, when they were with- 
dent as to leave the city while drawn. The truth of this appears 
the Lacedemonians remained in from Thucydides, who exprelily 
Attica, He did not enter upon tells us, that the Athenian fleet 
this expedition till the beginning was returned from hs to 

5 gina, 


ole ſerricory (4) Though the Peloponnefians. 
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army, 
Leia. It was conſecrated to En- in Laconia, © 


 PERECNOES.. 4% 
mer to live a lazy and inactive life confined in little 
cloſe tents and cabins, inſtead of breathing the pure 
and open air to which they had been accuſtomed. Of 
this, they ſaid, he was the cauſe, who had in conſe- 
quence of that war which he himſelf had occaſioned, 
poured in ſuch vaſt numbers of people from the coun- 
try, whom he kept unemployed, and penned up like 
cattle, to infect and deſtroy each other, without afford- 
ing them any intervals of relief and refreſhment. _ 

Being deſirous to remedy this calamity, and at the 
ſame time to annoy the enemy, he fitted out a fleet of: 
an hundred and fifty ſhips, on board of which he em- 
barked a great number of ſtout ſoldiers both horſe and 
foot. So large an armament very much encouraged 
the citizens, and no leſs terrified the enemy. Juſt 
after the men were all embarked, and Pericles himſelf: 
was gone on board his own galley, there happened an 
eclipſe of the ſun, This ſudden darkneſs' was looked- 


upon as an unfavourable omen, and threw them all in- 
to a great conſternation. Pericles obſerving that the 


pilot was very much terrified and perplexed, put his 
cloak before the man's face, and wrapping him up in 
it, aſked him if there was any thing terrible in that, or 
if he thought it portended any calamity, He anſwered, 
No. And what difference, ſaid he, is there between this 
darkneſs and the other, except that the eclipſe is cauſed by 


ſomething larger than a cloak? But the diſcuſſion f 


theſe ſubjects belongs to the ſchools of philoſophy. 
Pericles in this expedition performed nothing ſuitable 
to the greatneſs of his preparations. He laid ſiege to 
the ſacred city of Epidaurus (g), but without ſucceſs ; 
this was owing to a diſtemper which raged in his army, 
and not only deſtroyed his ſoldiers, but all other per- 
ſons who upon any occaſion came into the camp. This 
unſucceſsful expedition highly incenſed the * 
gina, and that the foldiers on Japins who had a magnificent 
doand wen ſent to join 2 er ys there. Plutarch by the 
: 5 | epithet /acred, diſtinguiſhes it from 

(5) This Epidaurus was in A. another town of the ſame name 
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againlt Periris who endeavoured: in vain „ eatiß 
and pacify them; nothing could, allay their; reſentment 
till they had aſſerted theit On power; and 17 3 Spend 
ſußkrags deprived him of the command; and impoſed a, 
fine upon him; the ſum according to the loweſt. a b C 
was Been talents, N the higheſt fifty. Ihe 
accuſation was managed hy Cleon, as Jdameneus. 1 us; 
but 1 foo that ee was the e " 
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domeſtick: afflictions were more ſexere; he. had loſt y 

many of his friends and relations by the Plague, 24 by 
diviſion had long ſubſiſted in his family. Xanthippus.the, 

_ eldeſt of his legitimate ſons, WhO Was himſelf of 8 pros an 
digal diſpoſition, and who had married a young Sind lit 
vagant wife; the daughter of ander the ſon, of. Epilycus, 
being extremely provoked at his father's, exact, cec0:, fn 


nomy and the ſcanty allowance which he received from f 
bim, ſent to one of his friends to borrow, a 0 Who 
money:in::the-tiame- of Pericles... When the man after- de 


wards demahdled it, Pericles not only refuſed to pay it, * 
but likewiſe brought, an sction againſt him. This ſo g 
Zantbippus, that he began openly to abuſe and 
— his father. Firſt he turned into ridicule his con- 
. ef and che diſcourls he held with.tt 
4 1 killed. a; horſe by: throwing: a a.; dart, at the, . 
public games, his father diſputed for a whole day with 
| 


| Protagoras, (iether the dart, ot the man — threw, La 

1 or the perſoiis who directed the ſports, ought accord in 

a to truth. and:reafon.to be conſidered as eee of this 
accident. -Beſigeithis. 25 Sgfimbrotus ſays, he pub SY 
tpread.a report of an infamous commerce between h 
wife and. Pericles; and. he continued this im Jacable 
pam: againſt his ys be end of his Hife. He 
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eh According to Platarch's 8. Lecce at te : beginr ovin ot o the \ 


+ WW bicd of the plague. * Ar the ſame time Perictes alſo loſt 
his ſiſter and moſt of his relations and friends who had 
5 been of the greateſt ſervice to him in managing the 
e Commonweafch. But he remained unſhaken in the 
midſt of theſe misfortunes, and ſtill preſerved his wontet: - 
; dignity and ſerenity of mind. He neither wept; nor 

s rformed any funeral rites, nor was he ſeen at the 
1 grave of any of his neareſt relations, till the death f 
Paralus his only ſurviving legitimate fon: This at laſt 
i W ſubdued him; he endeavoured indeed ſtill to maintain” 
is former character, and to ſhow the ſame” invincible 

* Wirmneſs of mind by which he had been always diſtin- 
* auiſhed; but as he was putting a wreath upon the 
bead of the dead body, not being able to ſupport ſo af- 

. fecting a ſight, he (for the firſt time in his whole life) 
burſt into a loud lamentation, and ſhed a flood of tears. 
fbe people having made a trial of other Generals 
end Orators, and finding that none of them had abi- 


lities 3 to ſo important a charge, re- 
gretted the abſence of Pericles, and invited him to re- 
ſume his former power both in civil and military af- 
fairs. He had then for fome time ſnut himſelf up' at 
home to indulge his ſorrow ; and his ſpirits were quite 
depreſſed by the weight of his misfortunes. ' But at 
the perſuaſion of Alcibiades and his other friends he 
again appeared in publick ; and the people having ac- 
knowledged their ingratitude to him, he accepted the 
government. As ſoon as he was appointed General he 
procured a repeal of that law concerning baſtards. of 
which he himſelf had been the author; for if it nñad 
continued in force; his name and family muſt have be- 
come utterly extinct for want of a ſucceſſor. The hi- 
ſtory of that law is this. Many years before, when Pe- 
ricles was in the height of his power; and had, as we 
have already mentioned, ſome legitimate children, he 

perſuaded the people to make a law that none ſhould 
be eſteemed citizens of Athens but thoſe whoſe- parents + 

vere both Athenians. (6), When the King of Ep ſent 

life of Themriftocler, this law was made before che time of Pericles. : 
Vol. II. ee 2 (7) Hinder 


* Sn 
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forty. thouſand Madi mmi of wheat to be 1 


among the people of Athens, many gonteſts and proſe- 
cations aroſe. in conſequence. of this law,; - for r great 
numhers of thoſe * the law declared illegitimate, 
and who had hitherto: paſſed unnoticed, were on this oc- 
caſion diſcovered. and proſecuted; and ſeveral. beſides 
were unjuſtly Aer by means of falſe accuſations 
Near fave thoufand were ſentenced as illegitimate 2 
ſold for ſtaves (7). The number of thoſe. who. upo 
on appeared to be true Athenians and Ces 
to the ERS of the city was: fourteen thouſand and 
forty. Though it was hard and unreaſonable. that 2 
lay; which had been put in execution with: ſuch * 
rity ſhould be repealed at the requeſt of him who had 
firſt propoſed it, yet the Athenians. being touched with 
_ compaſſion for the domeſtick misfortunes of Pericles, 
ang. thinking that he had been ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his exceſſive pride and haughtineſs, and that humanity 
required them to alleviate theſe. cxuel perſecutions of 
fortune by tenderneſs and kind offices, allowed him to 
regiſter his. ſon. in his own tribe and under his own 


name. This was he who afterwards defeated the Pa. 


in a ſea-fight at Arginuſæ and was put ta 0 

by the {e: people together with his collegues (8). / 
is time Pericles. was ſeized with the 
it 40 2 not, however, operate with its uſual violence and 
conſtancy, but was rather a lingring diſtemper which with 


frequent intermiſſions and by. low degrees, waſted his 


budy and enfeebled his mind. 2 Beopbraſtus in his Ethicts, 


when he is conſidering, whether the characters of men 


may be changed by their fortunes, and. whether the 
faul may be ſo affected by the diſorders of the body. as 
ta be deprived of its virtue, relates that Pericles ſhowed 
to à friend who came to viſe bim in Kit ſickneße 


(7) 2 imagines that he them in the rank of ftranger 

tert 8 of in this place. For (8) The Arbenians + "aps 
' this illegitimacy did not reduce pointed ten commanders. on that 
men. to 2 ſtate of ſervitude; it occaſion. After they had ob- 
—4 excluded them from the tained the victory they were 
freedom of the city, and placed tried, and ans 1. _ 
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an amulet which: had been hung about his neele by 
the women, intimating that he muſt be lick indeed, | 
ſince he ſubmitted to ſo ridiculous a ſi 
While he lay at tlie point of death, his ſurviving. | 
friends and the principal citizens; who! were ſitting; 
round his bed, diſcourſed- together concerning his eu- 
traordinary virtue and the great authority which he had 
en joyed, and mentioned of his various exploits alid the 
number of his victories x for while he was General of 
the Athenians he had erected nine trophies for nine vie- 
tories which he had obtained! They imagined: _ he: 
was quite inſenſiblez and that he underſtood nc 
of their converſation ; but he had liſtened atten HE 
to all that had been ſaid; and on a ſudden ues 
ſilence: he * chem char be. * rhey — pr 


2171 


— and thes they oils it the. 
honourable part of his eharat#er,wbich was that joAtherian 
through his meaus had ever put on motirning. - RY 
Such was Pericles; à man who merits our & 
admiration, whether we conſider that lenity and mo- 
deration of temper which he conſtantly preſerved amidſt 
all the difficulties of publick- buſineſs and the violence 
of party-contentions, or that real dignity of ſentiment 
which appeared in his eſteeming this, among. his va- 
rious excellencies, to be the greateſt, that, though; his 
power was ſo abſolute; he had never employed it ta 
gratify his envy or reſentment, nor had ever behayed 
to an enemy as if he thought him irreconeilable. 
in my opinion, his. kind and diſpaſſionate nature;, his 
pe integrity and irreproachable conduct duf- 
ing his whole adminiſtration, are of themſelves: falls 


cient: to e the e of Olympius which: was: 


beſtowed: 


was P at Wing eig cht of that they had' not buried the' 
them, of whom that Fire dead. Xemphon has given's-large 
upon the ſpot” were exeouted, account of this. 1 his 
and this baftard ſon of © Pericles Grecian hiſtory; The engage 
was one of them... The otfly: ment ha under the archoh- 
crime laid to their charge "ou 1 * of. Cali, the 20 1 0 
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beftowed upon him; for though he could not otherwiſe 
have worn that title without arrogance and abſurdity, 
yet his · virtue prevented it from being the object f 
envy, and rendered it graceful and becoming. For this 
is the ground of our. veneration for the Gods; and 
we judge them worthy to rule and direct the univerſe, 
becauſe they are the authors of good only and not of. 
evil. The poets indeed attempt to perplex and miſlead. 
us by their vain and ridiculous imaginations; but they 
confute themſelves; for though they deſcribe the habi- 
tation of the Gods as a place of perfect ' ſecurity and 
repoſe, not diſturbed by winds nor obſcured by clouds, 
but perpetually illuminated by a pure light, and bleſ- 
ſed with uninterrupted ſerenity, ſuch an abode being 
beſt ſuited to the nature of happy and immortal beings; 
yet they repreſent the Gods themſelves, as agitated by 
vexation, hatred, anger, and various other paſſions un- 
worthy even of a wiſe man. But theſe reflections are, 
perhaps, more . for ſome other place. - - --- 

The ſtate of publick affairs after the death of Pe- 
kicles ſoon convinced the Athenians of the greatneſs: of 
their loſs (9). For thoſe who during his life moſt re- 
pined at the ſplendour of that power by which they 
were themſelves darkened and eclipſed, as ſoon as he 
was dead, and a trial had been made of other oratory 4 
and governors, acknowledged that no man could like 

him temper his pride with | humanity and moderation, 
ox unite ſo much dignity with ſo much mildneſs and 
patience. And that high authority which before had 

expoſed him to envy, and had: been repreſented as 
equal to that of a King or a tyrant, appeared now to 
have been the ſupport and preſervation of the ſtate 10 
enormous was that corruption and wickedneſs which 
after wards overſpread the commonwealth, and which 
during his adminiſtration had been checked and ſup- 
preſſed, and prevented from gaining ſuch ſtrength as 
to become quite deſperate and incurable. 
the 93d Olympiad, 24 years af-: ſander. -- Pericles. died in the 3d 
ter the death of Pericli. year of the Peloponneſian war, that 
. (9) 'T his: will appear in the is the laſt year of the 87th Olym: 
lives of Alaibiadis, Nicies and Ly« pie. 
„„ ; CO FABIUS 
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A vIN 6 related the. metnorable.. 

Pericles, let us now roceed £ to the, 

bigs. It is 2 

love with a nymph near the banks 6 

ſome ſay, with a woman of that country, had by her 

the firſt Fabius, (1) from whom is deſcended the family 

of the Fabi, one of the moſt numerous, and powe 

in Rome (2). According 3 were firſt _ 
MSC . 


©) AG to. "Dis ony/rus of (2) 9 Fact 6 numerous, for 
Halicarnaſſus, Hercyles had but ik family alone undertook the + 
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* by children in ah, one named war againſt the Feientes, and ſent 
75 Pellas, by a dau 1 of Evander, out againſt them 300 p 8: : 
n. and another calfed Latin, by an of their own name, who were all 


Hyperborean woman, whom he had lain in the ſervice. It was. xe. 
Wr with WN choſe 5 viſe the 6 ob powerful, for © Cheſt 
3 enjoyed 
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(3) Fodii, becauſe when they went a hunting they uſed 
to catch their game in traps and pits, for to: this day 
the Romans call a pit Fopea, — 4 odere ſignifies to diy; 
and in proceſs 1 by the change of two letters 
they came to che called Fabi. This family produced 
many emipe] men. Fabius whoſe life I am nor 
writing wWẽäs the fourth in deſcent from that (4) Fakiy 
Rallus, of Rutilianus, who firſt brought the honourabl, 
ſurname f Maximus into his family. He likewiſe had 
the nanjejpf Verrucoſus, from a wart on his 757 dip | 
and in | i childhood they called him Ouicula (5) from 
the milfigeſs and gravity of his diſpoſition. His ſe. 


So £&a NS, <a — e e oh Py a—— 1 


dateneſg nd taciturnity, his indifference: to childiſh iN ! 
ſports ani amuſements, his ſlowneſs and difficulty in e 
learning nd his eaſy ſubmiſſive behaviour to hu 
equals, Me thoſe to whom he was not thoroughh t 


known, el W him inſenſible and ſtupid ; a few only 
could diſcover. that greatneſs of mind that ſteadineh 
and invincible Gayrage which lay cancealed under thi 
diſadvantageous appt But as ſoon as he entered 
upon publick employmeats, his hidden virtues di- 
ae themſelves. Then it appeared to all that whut 
bad paſſed for timidity, was cautious prudence And 
inact ty. .induence” and it ſephblity "WA 
eſoldtion and inflexible conſtancy, 


abi, confi rig the e een ty of m 
ape ron 


wy 


"RH Earn = an =n@©# ww £m 1, - 


0 e and the many wars in whic 
| "ured his body zo laboyr pd 4: 
— 15 ly = t . Fe * "the 
den wor; " fi 4 ae mel Th dhe tody. d di 


3 on 


a7 £2 


enjoyed the, vt dig ities in gere 1 gui r 
the e were 1248 e 5 k 
with the 


or | 
Feſtus ſays the led 

WE IE a Ti Fahiug x fe 
we not rather [eve wit | [his Fabius wa 

Fun, that they were called Fa! 3 25 = 

2 Fahr, from their fill in taikng porta e gver; the: fe 

beans ? as the Lental and Cictres mites, i u/cans apd.- I . 
were ſo called from peaſe and Aut it was not thoſe memorable 

Fal, jam Fabjerun, Lengulirum, aBtions that procared Pin th 


ſarname 
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eratory; upon words us the engines by which | 
the minds of "the people ate to be moved! And he 
attained to ſuck a Kind — — — "”= mannet 
of ſpeaking and of acting wat 2 ſatne : for 
in his ſpeeches” there were no . — nor af. 
fectec and oſtentatious ornaments z/ but they wete 41. 
ways grave, ſententious; and full of ſolid mſtracion 3 P 
and are ſaid to have muck reſembled thoſe of Thur. 
des. We have yet extant his funeral oration Fre 
death -of his ſon, who | died conſul, which "he | reciteck 
before the people. an un. gut 

He was five del cds and in his oy dee 
| had the honour of a triumph for- the victory he gain? 
over the Ligariaue, WhO "beirig defeated with great fols 
were forced to take ſhelter in the Als, from whence 
they never after made any inrode nor depretiations 
upon their rieighbours, After this Hannibal came Inte 
lah, (6) and having at his firſt entrance gained 2 
great battle near the, river Trehia, traverſed all 2 
with his victorious army, and laying: waſte che 
round about, filled Rome itſelf with aſtoniſhmei at 
terror. At the. ſame time many omens were 6 
ſome of which were common and familiar to —.— Ro 
mans, as thunder and lightning; v al, f 
ſtrange and ynaccountable, F. a it ban e of 
targets ſweated blood; that at, Antium 
their corn, many of -the gars were ald bel blood 
that red-hot ſtories dropped from the clouds; that the 
Faleriaus had ſeen. the heavens open, (7) and ſexetal 
billets ling: doun, in one of which was 1 Wilks - 

91 Io. 22 5 5 denz 


dude of Marias, whick was — yas) ; fat Hatha en 
given him, becanſe when he Was tered into 225 under the canſu- 
cenſor he reduced the whole 5 lite of Spie and Sthphinits, 
palace of Rome Into four tri third year of Wange "Olym 
who before ce e an the 53 5th of Rom, and 218 
all the tribes In ge 2 e „ 


thus had very gen wer in BY 2 
aſſemblies: 7 e porn hr * 7718 ion 80 9" 5 chat 
called Tribus barg. Liv. ix. 46. 285 
A Ovicula'. , * Ani me Ar * e Ae 
2 lg ies. Theſe are hit . 
5050 Here Plater leit ol Eil. XXII. Fulru, Cui 2 
4 | 
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ten, as Mars himſelf brandiſbes his armt. ö 
prodigies had no effect upon the impetuous and fiery 
temper. of the conſul Flaminius, whoſe natural vebo- 
mence had been much heightned by his late victory 
over the Gauls, which he abtained contrary to all pro 


bability, having engaged them in oppoſition w- the 
order of the ſenate and the advice of his eee, 150 
though Fabius did not much regard theſe prod 


which ſo affected the minds of the multitude, — 


on them as too abſurd to be believed, (8) yet (ws. 


ing that their enemies were few in number and in great 


want of money, he adyiſed the Romanus to wait - pati- 


ently, and not riſk. an engagement with a Genen 


whole amg w well diſciplined, and inured um by 


e, va — Hass, — 
t. ingen Lumen efulfit 3 

7168 fad i. ate attenuatas, unam- 
que excidiſſe. ita fſeriptam, Mavors 
telum ſcm coneutit. A. Fale- 


rium the ſky. was ſeen 10 open, and 


F 4 4 u 
47% e, TH ot rn 
of poſited- in an olive coffer; that 


own accord, and one 
— dropped down, wherron: auas 
epritten,... Mars brandiſheth bis 


ſword. Out of theſe two prodi- 


gies Plutarch has made but _ 
eſe lots did not drop out of 
the ſey. Livy ſpeaks of of the lows : 
which were carefully preſeryed 
in an olive cheſt at Prængſe. The wo. 
ared ſhrunk orleſſened , whic 
of itſelf was ominous, and one of 
them dropped down, on which 
was * nd the inſcription. men- 
tic ge 
FP icero i. his ſecond. bock on 
yination h ven an account 
of the nature ck theſe lots, and 
che manner of divination by them. 
He ſays, that in the archives of 


Fele it was written, that one 


of the wot conſiderable; men in 


Cit umerius . Suffu- 
cini, was directed by ſeveral, 


Many 
eee nee 
that he accordingly: went, aud 
when he had done as he 
commanded, ſeveral bits of bak 
handſomely wrought iſſued out uf 
the ſtone, with ſome —— 
rafter s inſcribed upon 2 


when any one came to conſul 
them the coffer was opened, and 
a child having firſt ſhaken then 
together, drew out one from the 
2 , which contained the anſwer 
to 'the querift's demand. But 
what are we to underſtand from 
theſe words in Livy, Sextes exit: 
nuatæ, which was ooked upon a3 
an ill omen? Probably there were 
two ſets of theſe lot, one 0 5 
and the other ſm 
prieſts contriyed t Ong. or the 
other ſhould be.. drawn juſt a 
they thought it or cheir | 


that * were immediat 


to encourage or intim thoſe 
who came fo cal 8 For 


in prodigies, dreams and vidio 
- any thin 

>, ws. 13 the . om — Targhs _— 
chloe favourable ;_ 17 duale, 


the contrary. Cicero adds that 
theſe lots. were very muck; * 
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any battles which they had fought under; a er 
TER and told. them that if they would only tak 
care to ſend ſuccours to their allies, and ſecure t 
cities which were in their poſſeſſion, the vigour of 
enemy would ſoon expire of itſelf, like a — want 
of fuel. Theſe reaſons. however, did not prevail with 
Flaminius, who. proteſted he would:nor ſuffer the.enemy 
to advance, nor would he be reduced, as Cami Ilus for- 
merly was, to fight for Rome within the walls of Rome. 
Accordingly he ordered the tribunes to draw gut the 
army into. the field. As ſoon. as he ene his horſe, 


from a remaikable paſſage i 
etonius, that they got into vogue rei 


the beaſt without any apparent cauſ 5 took fright-.and 
caſt his rider headlong on the 


he 1 * Nis ae of 


ſtanding. this, 


dited in his hays that 1 a 
made uſe of them, nor was the 
name of the Præneſfiue lots known 
but by the common peeple, Who 
are always tenacious of their ſu- 

erſtitions. However, it appears 
in Su- 


again in the reign of Tiberius j for 
he tells us that that emperor hav- 
ing a deſign to ruin all the Ora- 
c'es in the nejghbourhood of 
Rome,” was deterred from it by 
the majeſty of thoſe Preneſftine” 
lots; for that having cauſed the 
coffer cloſe ſhut, and Pleated, to be 


there was not one 


in jt, but ſo ſoon as ws og 
ſtored to the temple. they were all 


found in it as uſual. 
them at Antium, at Tibur, "and 
other places. 


minius it would have been no 
more chan he deſerved ; for Livy 


tells -us that: he foarud not the 


Gods, nec Deorum ſatis metuent erat 
and that he neither took the ad- 
vice of Gods ar men, nec Deos nec 


oy he omitted 1 


Preenefle was ſeque . 
not the only place where theſe 
lots were to be found; they had 


— 4 


ound (90. | 


5 WRATYT + "Heading 
* - But L. que- 
nion whether Zauns, had the 
ſame reaſon to ſay it of Fabiu, 
at Jeaft I have not met with any 
ching that could ons ſuch an 
idea of him. He wWas too pra- 
dent to 7 paſe or. nfemn the 

reli Helo. regard to 

*which the ſenate had been m- 
F. to order that rhoſe prodi- 

ſhould. be expinted by ſaeri - 

ces, by publick prayers : and of- 
W Fabjus was not moved 
by theſe' pro it was not be- 
cauſe he deſp piled them, but be- 


cn ho ar the 
det corn 


brought to him, u 8 de e it 
80 Ty 


to ren 
And accord- 
Tequi- 
ſite thereto, ab We ſhall ee in the 


ineffectual; 


rt Mt «5 Þ ny 


00 This fall from his volte. 
which was looked upon as omi- 
nous, was followed: by ſomething 


. . elſe, hich: was underſtood to be 
(8) Had this been ſaid of Fla- 


altogether as unfavourable. 3 
the enſi — to pull 25 
ſtandard out of che renters | 
der ta march, be hu 
enough to draw it u 
is the wonder, ſays Ci 


ot ſtren 
2 
DE AR EL, 
a horſe take or to a 
ſtandard- 


$8 We L 17 * mY 
marching to nave nach and drew 255 his 4 
che like Thyfrema'in Tifcaly. ' Dirin Sagan 
chere happened { great ad earthq ket fe deftroyed 
ſeveral towns, altered: —— of ners, and tore 
off the tops of mountains: yet none of the combataiity 
were ſenſidle of this vialent agitation!“ It this battle 
PFlaminins fell, having given many proofs of his 
ſtrength and e and round about him lay all the 
braveſt of the army; the reſt were put to flight and 
great ſlau hrer was made of them. In che whole, ff. 


RN 


deen thoufind were killed, and as many taken Pri. 
ſoners- (1). Hannibal being tefirous to beſtow funeral 
honours - the body of Flaminus, on account of his 


bravery, made diligent ſearch after it, but could not 
kind ir; for was it ever known what became of it. 
When the former defeat happened near Trebis,” neither 
the General who wrote, hof the meſſenger, who told 
the 225 related it otherwiſe than as a battle in which 
thep &-was equal on both ſides: but now, as'foon 
f ts the prætor had the intelli igence, he cauſed 
thi people to aſſemble, | and without diſp ſguiling the 
matter, told them lat 004. are defeated (0 Romans!) 
our arm ig deftroyed; the conſul Flaminius is killed';; think 
therefore "40bat ir to be done for your ſafety. * The ſame 
commotion which & furious wind cauſes in the ocean, 
did theſe words of the pnetor raiſe in the minds of 
that great multitude. In their firſt conſternation they 
were at à loſs what to determine, but ſoon, united in 
che Teſolytion of chuling a Pictator, the preſent exi- 
gence -requiring that abſolute power ſhould be lod; — 
in cher hands of ſome one man who would exerciſe" £ 
with PI K and N (2) Their choice una 
nimouſly fell upon Fabius, whoſe, gravity of manner 
and undaunted courage — um equal to the 
e of the commend, and whe was then of an 
wh wy 485 
Was (a) Ley Al Maximus 
aopeny mention only 6000 priſoners. 
—— — went (32) None but the Confals had | 
ard which bad purpoſely arne the power of naming a Difts- 


ene N Oakes + gor, and as Sulin war at the 
7 ES army, 
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army, and bis-collegue Flaninizs foendants obtained 
Alain, the people named Fabia e putting Bie 


7 N 
werft, of Mis great man, his de. Mara Miau. 
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age in which valour was tempered by prudence, and 
in which the body was in full vigour for executing the 
purpoſes of the mind. Fubius having entered upon the 


office of Dictator, in che firſt place gave the eommand 
of the horſe to Lucius Minucius (3); and next he aſked 


leave of che ſenate: for himſelf, that in time of battle 


he might ſerve on hotſeback, which by an ancient 
law amongſt the Romans was forbid to their Generals; 


whether it were, that placing their greateſt ſtrength in 
their foot, they would have their commanders in chief 
poſted amongſt them; ot whether they deſigned to ſhow 
that the Dictator, though he was uncontrouled in all 
other reſpects, yet in this as dependent on the people. 


o 


Fabius to make the authority of is charge more awful. 


and to render the people more ſubmiſſivè and obedient 


to him, caufed himſalf to be accompanied with four 
and twenty lictors; and when the. conſul dame to viſſt 
him, he ſent him word, that he ſhould diſmiſs his lic- 


tors with cheir faſces, and, laying aſide all :enfigns of 


authority, appear before him only as à private perſon. 

He began his dictatorſhip in the beſt manner poſſihle, 
by publick acts of devotion to the Gods, and aſſured the 
people, that their late overthrow was not owing to want 


of courage in the ſoldliers, but to the neglect of religions 
ceremonies in the general. He therefore enherted them 

not to fear the enemy, bur by evtraordinary honours 
to appeaſe the Gods. This he did; not tò fill their 


minds with ſuperſtition, but only to raiſe their courage 
and abate their fear of the enemy, by making them be- 
lieve, that heaven was on their ſide. For this purpoſe 


hey conſulted thoſe myſterious, and valuable weitings 


called the Sine books; and it is ſaid there were found 
ſome prophecies in them hich perfectly agreed wit 


the eircumſtances of that time; but whoever locked 


into them, was obliged to keep ſecret what be ff. 
ple | atting Diztitor in Fol Pro: 
Prodictator; and we. are told by or. in the liſt of His tithes. ©- 
Livy, chat in-confſideration-of the ' () Poljbizr and Livy el Him 


(4) This 


we. # 8 . 
- 
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** "I After this he aſſembled 3 1 and 
made a (4) vow before them to offer in ſacrifice 5 
whole produce of the next ſeaſon through all Tah, of 


the cows, goats, ſwine, ſheep, both in the mountains 


and the plains: and the more to ſolemnize this great 
vow, he commanded the ſuam of 333000 Seftertes,” and 


upon feltival games in honour of the Gods: (wha 
our Greek: money amounts to $3,583. Drachmas, 5 
two Oboli.) What his reaſon might be for fixing upon 
that preciſe. number is not eaſy to determine, unleſs it 
were (5) on aceount of the perfection of the number 
Three, as being the firſt of odd numbers, the firſt of 
Plurals, and containing in itſelf the firſt differences, and 


the elements. of. all numbers. Mone n 353094 01 bge* 


By theſe: acts of religion, Fabius inſpired 5 people 
with, better hopes. But he plated his whole confidence 
in himſelf, believing that the Gods beſtowed victory 
and good fortune only upon the valiant and the pru- 
dent. Thus prepared, he marched againſt Hannibal, 
not with intention to come to an engagement, but by 
length of time to exhauſt the ſpirit and vigout. of the 


enemy, and graduall y to diſtreſs and weaken them, by 


| properly improving his ſuperiority over them in num- 
ber of men and plenty of money. With this deſign he 
always encamped on the higheſt grounds, where their 


horſe could have no acceſs. He carefully obſerved the 


motions of Hannibals armys when they marched he 
| folloned> ous: at at MS Fe he: wn ny 15 
Ai WAYS 


2661 ti ob bas called Per” 2 they diove cen aver cher 


Sacrum. and wWhoever made it ob- country and obliged os _ 
himſelf to conſecrate tor! the. a habitation elſewhere./ 


mong "ſome nations. * — the ' would be tedious here to men- 


three is therefore 3 firſt 


in the vow; not that they ſacri- numbers. It is the firſt of plarals, 
ficed them like other: animals ; 38 Greeks did not call fue A 


bot 28 loom ns they ware run 9— YL —. 


333 Denarii, and one third of a Nenarius, to be exp ded 


3 a8 held the number three ok | 


children who were born uring tion. One not being a 127 
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always keeping upon the hills, and at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to be compelled to an engagement (6), by which 
means he gave them no reſt, but kept them in a con- 
tinual alarm. 3:45 5 e OF? LAT 2 22 TO OE I 

But this dilatory method gave occaſion both at Rome, 
and even in his own camp, to ſuſpect his want of cou- 
rage; and this opinion prevailed alſo in Hannibals 
army, who was himſelf the only man who was not de- 
ceived, and who clearly ſaw the deſign of the enemy. 
He determined therefore to try all means to bring Fabius 
to an engagement, without which the ruin of the Car- 
thaginians was inevitable; for they were now prevented 
from making any advantage of their ſuperiority in 
arms, and with regard to money and number of men, 
in both which they were already inferior to the Romans, 
they were growing weaker every day. For this pur- 
ofs he practiſed every art and ſtratagem to oblige Fa- 
bius to change his meaſures; like a ſkilful wreſtler who 
watches every opportunity to lay hold of his adverſary. 
Sometimes he advanced, and alarmed him with the ap- 

prehenſion of an attack; ſometimes retiring to a diſ- 
rance, and marching from place to place, he led him 
up and down the country. But all this artifice had no 
effect upon the firmneſs and conſtancy of the Dictator, 
who was fully perſuaded of the goodneſs of his plan. 
He was however made very uneaſy by the impatience 
and unſeaſonable courage of Minucius his General of 
the horſe, who by continually haranguing the ſoldiers, 
inſpired them with a furious eagerneſs for battle, and 
| Plutarch further adds conncerning ing well improved would neceſfa- 
the properties of this number rily procure them the victory. 
ſeems leſs eaſy to explain. They raiſed recrurts with great 
(6) The chief advantage which eaſe, and were plentifully ſupplied 
the troops of Hannibal had over with all ſorts of ammunition and 
thoſe. of Fabius was that vigour proviſten, ſo that being in want of 
and hardineſs with Which their gh ont they were not obliged to- 

2 


7 


frequent” victories had - inſpired gb ont of their camp, where Fo- 
them. Beſides, they were ſupe- kept them cloſe, watching all 
nor to the Remans in horſe: but opportunities of falling upon the. 
then the Renan had ſeyeral ad- Carthaginians, who frequently. fo. 


vantages oer Hannibal, which be- raged. up to. bis very inttench- 


K 
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a vain eee, ſueceſs; ſo that * Ad aud 


inſulted Fabius, calling him the (7) Pedagogue of Hau- 
nihal, and at the ſame time extolled Minucius as a brave 


man and worthy to be a Roman General. This raiſed 


| his-vanity and preſumption to ſuch a pitch, that he in- 
ſolently rallied Fabius s encampments upon the moun- 
tains, ſaying, that he lodged his men there, as on a 
theatre, to behold the flames and defolation of their 
country. And he would ſometimes aſk the friends of 
Fabius, whether it were not his meaning by leading 
them from mountain to mountain, to carry them 
a laſt (having no hopes on earth) up into heaven, 
and hide them in the clouds from Hannibal's army? 


When his friends related theſe things to the Dictator, 


and perſuaded him to avoid the general obloquy by 
engaging the enemy; his anſwer was, 1 ſhould. be. mort 
timerous than they repreſent me if I ſhould quit my purpoſe 
ibrough the - fear of reproach and ridicule. It is no inglo- 
Tous thing to fear for the ſafety of our country.. That man 
is unworthy of ſuth a command as this, who is intimidated 
by celumny, and who makes himſelf the flave of thoſe whom 
be ought ta govern, and: why/e: folly and raſontſs it is bis 
to reftrain.. . fa 

ometime after this: Hanwibal committed a great py 
2 For being deſirous to remove to à greater dif- 
tance from Fabius, and to encamp in a place more con- 
venient for forage, he drew off Re army, and ordered 


his guides to eonduct him to (8) Cain“νm. They . miſs 


underſtanding him on account of his had pronunciation 
of the Latin tongue, led him and his army to the borders 
of Campania, and the town Caſi linum, through the middle 
of which the river Pulturnus runs. The adjacent coun- 
try is entirely. ſurrounded. with hills, except that there 
is an opening towards the ſea; and on that ſide the 
valley extends quite to the coaſt. | Near the ſea the 
ground is very marſhy, and in many places tovered 


mar 8 banks. of. fand. occaſioned. by. the. wen: 


ments, f ee ed paſſed” beds the — one | — 
wherein ſpme of them were not | ened his On ſoldierd ??: 
cut * by Which means he 007 For” the office; * x Pades 
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ing of the river. The ſea is there very-rough, and the 
coaſt dangerous. for ſhipg. As ſoon 28 Hannibal was 
entered into this valley, Fabius being! well/gcquainted 
with the way, led his army round by another road, and 
diſpatched four thouſand men to ſtop up the entramce; 
the reſt of his army he poſted upon the neighbouring 
hills, in the moſt advantageous: places: hut ze the 
fame time he detached a party of his beſt” liglit- armed 
troops to fall upon HoxmbePs rear; which they did 
with ſuch. ſucceſs, that they cut off eight hundred of 
them, and put the whole army into diſorder-. 
bal, finding his error, and the danger he was fallen into, 
immediately crucified the guides; but his enemies were 
ſo advantageouſly poſted, that there were no hopes of 
breaking through them, and his ſoldiers began to de- 
ſpair of ever coming out of thoſe ſtrait. 
Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourſe to this ſtrata- 
gem; he cauſed two thouſand oxen, which ho had in 
his camp, to have torches and dry bavens well faſtened 
to their horns; theſe being lighted upon a ſignal given 
at the beginning of the night, the beaſts were driven 
up the hills: near | that narrow paſs which way guarded 
by the enemy. While thoſe: to whom the execution of 
the order was committed were thus employed, he with 
the reſt of his army marched leiſurely on. The oxen: 
at firſt. kept a flow pace, and greatly ſurprized the- 
ſhepherds and herdſmen on the adjacent hills, as they 
appeared like an army marching in order with- lighted 
torches. But when the fire had burnt down the horns 
of the beaſts to the quick, they no longer kept their 
order, but unruly: with their pain, they ran-difperſed- 
about, toſſing their heads; ſetting each other on fire, and 
ſcattering the flames around them, which cauglit the 
buſhes through which they: ran. This was a furprizing 
ſpectacle to the Romans, eſpecially to thoſe hu guarded 
the paſſages, who beinꝑ at ſome diſtance from te main 
body, and ſreing the fie on a ſudden diſperſing itſelf 


gague, as the name implies, WJ! thetn home again. 
| to follow the children; 0 ca e (8) It Was not only for the ſake: 
them up and down, and conduct ofiforage that Huna:bal defi red to 


6G LI E VIA AT 
on every bs 1 had deſigned to ſurtound; 


them, in great terror 9 their poſt, and retited 
t 


with precipitation to on the hills. They 
were no ſooner gone, but. a = of Hannibals light- 


armed men, according to his order, immediately Fired | 


the paſſages; and ſoon. aſter. the whole arm ich all: 
the baggage, came up, and ſafely N 

Fabius, before the night was over, diſcovered the Fa 
tagem; for ſome of th the beaſts fell into the hands of his 


men; but for fear of an ambuſh in the dark, he kept 
his men all night to their arms in the camp: and * 


ſoon as it was day, he charged the rear of the enemy in 
the narrow paſs, and put them into great diſorder; but 
Hannibal ſpeedily detatched from his yan a body of Sy. 
ziards, who were lightand nimble men, and uſed to climb 
mountains; theſe briſkly attacked the Roman troops, 


who were in heavy armour, killed many of them and | 


obliged Fabius to retire. This action brought great 


diſgrace upon the Dictator: the Romans ſaid, it was 


now manifeſt, that he was not only inferior to his ad- 
verſary (as they always thought) in courage, but even 
in what he moſt pretended to, conduct and prudence. 

Hannibal to inflame their hatred againſt him ſtill 


more, marched with his army cloſe to the lands and 
poſſeſſions of Fabius; and then giving orders to his 


foldiers to burn and deſtroy all the country about, he 


forbad them to do the leaſt damage in the territories of 


the Roman General, and placed guards for their ſecu- 


rity. Theſe things being reported at Rome, had that 


effect with the people which Hannibal deſired. Their 
tribunes inveighed loudly againſt him, chiefly at the 
inſtigation of Metilius, who not ſo much out of hatred- 
to him, as out of friendſhip to Minucius, whoſe kinſman 
he was, thought by prey Fabius to raiſe his friend. 
The ſenate was alſo offended with him for the bargain 
he had made with Hannibal about the exchange of pri- 
Wee. of which the conditions were, that after the 
exchange 
| gain the plains of Ca/inum; his would have been the eaſe if Lag 
main drift was to prevent Fabrus could 412 ans that poſt. 
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bringing the war into Italy, and deſigning thereby to ogpreſ 


Gaby iſh bin: 
to make any reply to his "arenfathons 5 ; he only "bid 
| prion and to put to death without amy trial; and 
temper, yet when once provo 


66 E LIFE of © 
ucceſs of Minucius. But the people mad with j 
feof is ; and Mferilius, gs tribune, a jor Ao Ef 
oration to them, in which he hi Hy entolled Minne, 
andaccuſed Fabius both of cowardice and trẽachery; nay 
he charged not only him, bur alſo many others of the 
moſtemment men in Romt with having been the occaſion of 


a} miſlave the people; for "which end -they had gs th 
fupremt e into the bands of a Axl perſon, whi 
by his dilato rw 7 ave leiſgre i HannibaFh 
W in 1 ae) fee aginians time un 

opportunity to ſupply bim Arcon in order tos 
total conqueſt. At this Fubila ſtept forth, but difdained 


Wem i the acrifices aud ctremume as foon as pl, 
that fo be mig bi "petty return, to "tbe rm, ta punif 
Minucius, . who ad preſumed 7 Tight cuntrury to hi 
erden. Theſe words caufed a' great mumult among the 
ople, who imagined that Minncgns ſtood in danger of 
Ale for it was in the Power of the Dictator to im- 


ey feared thar Fabius, thoug  paturally 7.0 a mill 
uld not exfily be. 
app However no one dated to hes the Die: 
tator except r Meriius, whofe office of tribune gave lm 


| liberty to fay what he pleaſed; for in the time 07 1 an 


Dictator thin magiſtrate only preſerves his au of 
He therefore boldly applied himſelf to the peoph 
igtreated them not te abandon -. Firs 


to be tleftroyed, like the ſon of Manlius T orguatis,” bo rm 


was beheatied by bis father, becauſe he had gafned ! 
victory. Then he exhorted them to take away fronW-cu 
Fabius that abfolute power of a Dictator, and er) 
it to one who was more able and willing to: "ertiploy' ou 
for the general ſafety. Pow Eſcourſe n made a-ftrongidec 
impreſſion on the p They would not howevehe 
venture wholly to deprive © Fabius of his authority, not e ſe. 
withſtanding the diſgrace he had incurred; but they f th, 
decreed, that Munucius ſhould have an equal authoriij i 2 
with the Pietaror in the army z een 01 


F. 5 


<>* „ SY. Wks: <# — . #7 


— 
CB. 
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— 


ver he was extremely 


may” es 


quired by turns to have the command of the army 
ery other day. This propoſal Fabius rejected, aud 
hought it leſs dangerous that the army ſhould he di- 
ided, and each General ſhould command his part. 


he firſt and fourth legion he took for his own diviſion, 

e ſecond and third he delivered to Minucius; ſo alſo 

f the auxiliary forces each had an equal ſhare. 
Minucius thus exalted, could not contain himſelf 

om boaſting, that out of 1 to him the 7604 
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nad humbled the pride of the dictatdrial power. 10 


C you 'are to" combat'y| but if you mi 
nerds contend with your collegue, let it be by ſhowing that be 


r —— . - 


of what paſſed. It happened, that between his-arthy, 
and that of the Romans, there was a certain eminence 
which ſeemed a very advantageous poſt to encamp 
upon; a large plain was extended round it, which ap- 
Peared to be all level and even; and yet there wer 


4 diſtance. Hannibal, had he pleaſed, could eafily hare 


& bait, ro draw the Roman ro an engagement. Hs foi 
as he ſaw that Mnucius and Fabius were divided, he in 

tie night- time lodged à convenient number of his men 
in rhoſe ditches and hollow places, and early in tbe 
morning he ſent a ſmall detachment, who in the fg 
f the enemy were to ſeize that poſt, hoping by thi 


With him. 3 his expectation, Minucius fit 
ſent out a party of light 

 fome horſe; and at laſt, when he ſaw Hannibal in pet. 

fon advancing to the affiſtance of his men, he marched re 

- with his whole army drawn up, and vigorouſly attackel 


1 


this Fabius replied, Confider Minucius, it 75 Hannibal, 


tbo has beet honoured and favoured by the people is not li 
concerned for their welfare than be who has been ill treat 
and diſgraced by them. © Minucius looked upon this as the 


his' part of the army, ; and encam ped 8 by himſelf. | Hoy. 
nibal, who watched every advantage, was not ignorant 


L 
great many dieches and hollows in it; net diſcernible a 


8. 2 wh 2 od to 


Poſſeſſed bimſelf of this ground; but he reſerved it fir 


means to tempt Minucius to diſpute the'-poſſefſion of i 


armed troops, and after then 


thoſe who were ſtationed upon the riſing ground. II 


combat for fome time was equal; but as foon as Ha ni 
_ nibal perceived that the whole army of the Romans' wall 
now Tufficiently advanced within the toils he had f the 


for them, ſo that their backs were open to his meal tre 


whom he had poſted in thoſe low places, he inſtantii #* 


uſly attacked Minucius in the rear where they mad 
great ſlaughter. This occaſioned inexpreſſible confu 
n and terror in the Roman army, and damped el ”” 


fle the ſignal; upon which they ruſhed forth, 20 ſafe 
urio 


— 


: 


» 
4. 
* 


FABIUS MAXIMUS. 6: 


te ſpirit of Minucius. He looked round upon his offit 
cers one after another, and ſaw that none of them could 
maintain their ground, but all betook themſelves to 
„ fight; yet in this there was no ſafety for the wictori- 
ous Numidiaus ſpread themſelves every way, and cut to 
pieces all whom they found ſcattered about the plain. 
Fabius was not ignorant of this danger of his country- 
men: he foreſeeing what would happen kept his men 
„to their arms, in a readineſs. to wait the event; nor 
+ Would he truſt to the reports of others, but he himſelf 
7 from an eminence near his camp viewed all that paſſed. 
When therefore he ſaw the army of Minucius encom- 
pl paſſed by the enemy, and heard ſounds not reſembling 
1 ſhouts of ſoldiers. engaged in battle, but like the 


cries of men overpowered and put to flight, with a 
deep groan, ſtriking his hand upon his thigh, he ſaid 
to thoſe about him, O Heavens ! how much ſaongr tban 
I expefied, and yet how much later than he. would fain 
have done, has Minucius deſtroyed himſelf! He then 
commanded the enſigns to march, and the army to 
follow him, calling aloud to them, Noto let every one 


. who remembers Minucius make hafte to his aſſiſtance. He 

u brave man, and à lover F bis country; and if be 
as been too forward to engage the enemy, we will tel! 
im of it hereafter. Thus at the head of his men Fa- 
ins marched. up to the enemy; and in the; firſt place 
he cleared the plains of thoſe Numidians, and next he 
„fell upon thoſe who were charging the Romans in the 
AY rear, and cut to pieces all who made any reſiſtance; 
the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight, fearing left they 
ſhould be environed as the Romans had been. Han- 

1-8 7:57 ſeeing fo ſudden a change of affairs, and Fabius 
with a force beyond his age opening his way through _ 


the ranks that he might join Minucius, ſounded a rer 
treat, and drew off his men into their camp. The Kor 


el | . * ® 
uns on their part were no leſs contented to retire: in 
oi {atety. It is reported that upon this occaſion Hannibal 


pleaſantly ſaid te his friends; Did not I tell you that this 
u dloud 20bich hovered upon the mountains, would at ſume time 
or otber come down with a ſtorm upon us? Fabius, after 
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etired to his own camp, without faying any 
reproachtul thing concerning his collegue; who al 


——— — . ]7—＋Ü . . , 


mean time wondering what His pe was. 


but Jam more obliged to you than to my father ; to bin Lo 


* L II : „ 
his men had | ripped rhe odd bodies of the e 


— 


on his part — his army together, in this manner 
— hiaſelf ro chem: : Fellow-foldiers ; ; never 10 e 
in the management of great affairs is above the forte o 
zuman nature ; but 10 improve by the faults we have con- 
"mitted is <vhat becomes a good and a prudent man. Som 
'reaſous I may have to accuſe fortune, but I bave many mm 


to thank ber: for in a few hours ſbe bas taught me what | 
neuer learned before, that I am not fit to command other, 


zut bave need of another to ccmmand me; and that we an 
"uot to contend for a victory over thoſe jo whom it is on 
advantage to yield: Therefore fer the future the Dillatn 
2 be your commander; I will 3 2 be — leadr, 

in ſhowing you an example of gratitu in 17 ale 
the Jirft 2 Bis orders. of Suro ſaid this, he com: 
manded the ſtandard- bearers to march forward, and al 
his men to follow him into the camp of Fabjies, * A 


ſoon as he entered the camp, he marched diref i 


towards the Diftator's tent, the whole army in the 
When F. 
Rut came out to meet him, AMinucius fixed his ſtandards 
before him, ſaluting him with a loud voice by the name 


of Father; and Me ſoldiers called thoſe of Fabius their 


"Patrons, an appellation given by ſlaves who are made 
free to thoſe to whom they owe their liberty. As ſoon 
as there was ſilence in the army, Minucius thus addreſſed 


1 * Dictator: You bave this day, Fabius, obtained '« 
. Gouble viflary; one by your valour over your enemies, an 


another over your collegue by your prudence and humanity; 


by the one you have preſerved us, by the other you bave i. 
 Rrufled us; and Hannibal's viffory over us is not um 


tiferacefud than yours is honourable and ſalutary to #s.” ! 
eu Father, becauſe F know no title more 


ch He was. the ſon of has A pen inis fortune, and g. 


cher, and had ſerved under his TRE IF to the bar. 
ather in that trade; bat being new fo well how to Si 
ome + wealthy, he was dehirovs | a inte the good opinion 2s 
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only obliged for my 01 life, to pon for my own aud the lives 
into the arms of the DiQator z and in the ſame manner 
the ſoldiers of each. army embraced one another with 
Not long after Fabius laid down the Dictatorſhiz 
and new conſuls were created. Thoſe, who immedi- 
ately ſucceeded, obſerved the ſame method in managing 
the war, and avoided all gccaſions of fighting Hana 7 
in a pitched battle; they only ſuccoured their allies, 
and prevented their towns from revolting to the enemy. 
But afterwards, when Terentius Varro (1) (a man of ob- 
ſcure birth, but very popular and bold) had obtained 


raſhneſs and ignorance, he would expoſe the common- 
wealth to the utmoſt hazard: for it was his cuſtom to 


declaim in all aſſeniblies, that as long as the counſels 


of Fabius prevailed in Rome, there would never be an 
end of the war; and he boaſted, that whenever he 
ſhould get fight of the enemy, he would free Taꝶ from 
the arms of ſtrangers: With theſe promiſes he {9 pre- 
vailed with the , credulous multitude, that he raiſed a 
greater army than had ever yet been ſent out of Rome, 
There were lifted $8,000 men. But that which gave 
confidence to the populace, very much $ernified and de- 
jected the wiſe and experienced, and none more than 
Fabius: for if ſo. great a body, and the flower of the 
Roman youth, ſhould be cut off, they could not ſee any 
reſource for the ſafety of Rome, Wherefore they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the other Conſul, Paulus Amilius, 
a man of great experience in wat, but not agreeable to 
the common people, and one that ſtood in fear of them, 
becauſe they had formerly ſet a fine upon him. Him 
they encouraged to withſtand the temerity of his col- 
legue, telling him, that if he would ſerve his country, 
he muſt no leſs oppoſe Yarro than Hanzibgl, fince both 
| 1 were 
the populace by flattering them, the greateſt honpur in the com- 
and ſupporting the meaneſt of the monwealth. He was. dile, 
people againſt the beſt men in uzſtor, Prætor, and at laſt Con- 


, . = The LIF Er 
were n to come to a battle, the one Pee he 
knew not his own ſtrength, the other becauſe he kney 
his own weakneſs; © I is more reaſonable, ſaid Fabius ta 
him, that] you ſhould believe me than Varro, in natters ri. 
lating to Hannibal; and I tell you, that if for this yeay 
| you abſtain from fighting with bim, either he will leave Italy, 
or be will be ruined if be ftays. © This evidently appears 
fince notwithſtanding his victories, none of the countries 
towns of Italy Join with him, and bis army is not the third 
part of what it was at firſt. To this Paulus Æmilius is 
faid to have replied, Did I only "confider myſelf, I ſhoul 
rather chufe to be expoſed to the weapons of Hannibal, than 
to be tried again by the ſuffrages of my fellow-citizens; Jtt 
in this hazardous fituation of our affairs, I will rather in 
my condut? be directed by Fabius, than by all the world be. 
Ades. With this reſolution he ſet forward to join the 
army. Varro inſiſted that they ſhould command alter. 
nately (2); and when his turn came, (3) he poſted his 
army cloſe to Hannibal, at a village called Cannæ, by 
the river Aufdus. It was no ſooner day, but he ſet up 
the red flag over his tent, which was the ſignal of 
battle. This boldneſs of the Conſul, and the numer- 
oufneſs of his army terrified the Carthaginians, who had 
not half the number; but Hannibal commanded: them 
to their arms, while he with a few attendants went on 
horſeback to a riſing ground not far diſtant, to take 4 
view of the enemy who were now drawn up in order of 
battle. One of his followers called Giſca, a nobleman 
of Carthage, told him that- the. number of the enemy 
was very aſtoniſhing; Hannibal replied, with a ſerious 
countenance : There is ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing, 
which you take no notice f; Giſco aſking what he meant? 
Hannibal anſwered ; It is that in all that army there is 1 
one man whoſe name is Giſco. This unexpected jeſt made 
all the company laugh; and as they returned to the 
camp, they told it to thoſe whom they. met, — 
cauſe 


( 3 Varws demand was not with the Romans that the cpnſuk 
an unreaſonable one, as Plutarch ſhould have the command of the 
ſeems to repreſent it; for Polybias bas by turns. 

Informs . that it was a fixed * 63) Plutanch has forgot _— 


gagement 
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FABIUS MAXTMUS. 732 
eauſed a general laughter among them all. The fight _. 
of this-greatly encouraged the Cartbaginian army, who: 
ſuppoſed that their General would not on ſuch an occa- 
Gon indulge himſelf in jeſting and laughter, unleſs he 
had a thorough contempt of the enemy. 57 741ʃl 


- * 4 


In this battle Hamibal employed great art. In the 


firſt place he drew up his men with their backs to th 


wind, which was very violent and ſcorching, and car- 
ried with it from the plain vaſt clouds of ſand and duſt, 
which flying over the heads of. the Carthaginians very 
much -incommoded the Romans, and obliged them to 
turn away their faces. In the next place, all his beſt- 
men he put into the wings; and in the main body, 


vhich was conſiderably more advanced than the wings, 


he placed the worſt and the weakeſt of his army. Then 
he commanded thoſe in the wings, that when the enemy 
had made a thorough charge upon that middle advanced 
body, which he knew would recoil, as not being able 
to ſtand their ſnock, and when the Romans, in their 
purſuit, ſnould be far enough engaged within the two 
wings, they ſhould both on the right and the left charge 
them in the flank, and endeavour to encompaſs them. 
This deſign had all the ſucceſs imaginable; for the 
Romans preſſing upon Hannibal's front, which gave 
ground, reduced the form of his army into a half- 
moon; and they followed on ſo far, that they gave 
room for the enemy's wings to join behind them, and 
ſo to encloſe and charge them both in flank and rear; 
which they did with an incredible ſlaughter of the R- 
mans; to whoſe calamity, it is alſo ſaid, that a caſual _ 
miſtake did very much contribute: for the horſe of 
/Emilius receiving a hurt, and throwing his maſter, thoſe. 
about him immediately alighted to aid the Conſul: the 
Reman troops ſeeing their commanders thus quitting 
their horſes, - took it for a ſign: that they ſhould all dif- 
mount and charge the enemy on foot. At the fight of 
gagement which happened before the Carthaginians, who, loſt in the 


that which he now ſpeaks of, action above ſeventeen hundred of 


where the Romans under the com- their men; whereas on the Roman 
mand of Paulus Zmilius defeated {ide there fell hardly an hundred. 


A * 
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F they had been delfuered 1+ me bound hand and. faet.. ' For 


fat down upon 


gute 
dameſticks paſſing by, knew him not. At laſt Corneliy 


this commiſſion, he threw himſelf upon the ſwords of 


that in five days time he might ſup in the capitol :- 
am apt to believe, that his heſitation and ow was ra- 


/ 


this 1 to ſay. Tit "es love than 


the particulars of this engagtment, ve refer our reader 
to thoſe authors who have Witten at lange u &hiz 


tubjec. | 

The Conful Hare with a all e fied to eng, 
and Paulus Amilius, amidſt this confuſion and terror, 
his body being covered with darts which were Kicking 
in his wounds, and his mind oppreſſed with anguiſh, 
a ſtone, waiting for ſome of the enemy 
to put an end wy; his life. His face was fo dish- 
d and ſtained with blood, that his very friends and 


Lemtulus, a young man of a patrician family, perceiving 
who he was, alighted from his horſe, and offering it to 
him, defired him to get up and preſerve a life ſo ne. 
ceſſary to the ſafety of the commonwealth, which 2 
this time would dearly want ſo good a Conſal. Bu 

nothing could prevail upon him to accept of the offer; 
and notwith the tears of Leniu/as, he obliged 
Him to remount his horſe; then ſtanding vp, he gave 
him his hand, and commanded him to tell Fabius Max 
ans, that Paulus Aimilius had followed his directions to 
the very laſt, and had not in the leaſt deviated from 
thoſe meaſures which were agreed upon between them; 
but that he had been overpowered firſt by Varro, and 
then by Hannibal. Having diſpatched: Lentalus with 


the enemy. In this battle it is reported, that 50,000 
Romans were {lain (4), and 4000 priſoners taken in the 
field, beſides 10,000 that were taken after the battle i 
both the camps. 

The friends of Hannibal ally perſuaded kim, to 


follow his victory, to purſue the flying Romans, and 
enter with them into the gates of Rome; aſſuring _ 


is it eaſy to imagine, what hindered him from it. . 


ther 


(4) According to Livy chere thouſand foot, . two — 
were killed of the Romans — y ſeven — * 
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ther owing to the interpoſition of ſome Deity, than to 
any deſign of his own. It is reported that on this 
occafion Barcas, a Carthaginian, ſaid to him with indig- 
nation; Tou know, Hannibal, how to get à victory, but 
not how to uſe it. However this victory produced a 
very favourable alteration in his affairs: for he, who 
hitherto had not one town or ſea-port-in his poſſeſſion, 
who had os Fas 8 his men but 
what he pillaged from day to day, had no place 
of — nor any ſure 23225 of ſupporting the war, 
but led his army from place to place like a vaſt band of 
robbers, now became maſter of the beſt provinces and 
towns in [taly, and of Capua itſelf (next to Rone, the 
moſt flouriſhing and opulent city) all which came over 
to him, and ſubmitted to his authority.” l 
' By great misfortunes not only the fidelity of a friend 
is proved, as Euripides ſays, but likewiſe the capacity 
of a General, For that which before the battle, was 
eſteemed cowardice and inactivity in Fabius, now ſeemed 
a more than human prudence, a divine wiſdom and 
penetration, which could at fo great a diftance foreſee 
ſuch events as ap ared almoſt incredible even to thoſe 
who were witnefles of them. In him therefore the 
Romans place their only hope; his wiſdom is the temple, 
the altar to which they fly for refuge in their calamity z 
and his counſels alone preſerve them from diſperſing, 
and deſerting their city as in the time when the Gault 
took poſſeſſion of Rome. He, whom they eſteemed 
fearful and puſillanimous, when they were, as they 


Pra 


thought, in a proſperous condition, is now the only 


man, in this general dejection, who ſhows no fear, but 
walks about the ſtreets with a ſteady ſerene: countenance 
and mild addrefs, checking their effeminate lamentati- 


ons, and preventing them from aſſociating in publick 


to bewail their common diſtreſs. He cauſed the ſenate 
to meet, he heartened the magiſtrates, and was as the 
foul of their body, giving them life and motion. He 
placed guards at S gates of the city, to ſtop the 

e * 0 mt | frighted 
that ſeventy thouſand were killed. did not amount to fix thou- 


(5) L 


* 
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frighted rabble from flying; he 1 and enkel 
their mournings for their {lain friends, both as to time 


and place; ordering that all ceremonies of this kind 
dhould be performed by each family in their own, houſes, 
and ſhould continue no longer than thirty days, after 
which the city was to be. free from all appearance of 


mourning. The feaſt of Ceres happening to fall within 


this time, it was thought beſt (5) that the ſolemnity 
ſhould be omitted; leſt the ſmall? number and. the for- 
. rowful countenance of thoſe who. ſhould celebrate it, 


might too much expoſe to the people the. greatneſs of 


their loſs; and alſo becauſe the worſhip moſt acceptable 
to the Gods, i is that which comes from chearful hearts: 
but as to thoſe rites which were thought proper for ap- 
peaſing their anger, and averting the effect of any in- 

auſpicious omens, they were by the direction of the 
augurs carefully performed. Fabius Piktor, a near kinf- 
man to Maximus, was alſo ſent to conſult the Oracle af 
Delpbi; and about the ſame time, two veſtal virgins 
having been convicted of a criminal converſation with 
the other ſex, the one killed herſelf, and the other ac. 
cording to cuſtom was buried alive. 


The moderation and generaſity of the Ronen 9 
on this occaſion appeared truly admirable. When the 


Conſul Varro returned home after his defeat, full of 


ſhame and confuſion for the ruin which his miſcon- 


duct had brought upon his country, the whole ſenate 
and people went out to meet him at the gates of the 


city, and received him with all the honour and reſpect 


dus to his dignity. And ſilence being commanded, the 
magiſtrates and chief of the ſenate, and principally Fa- 
Jus, commended him before the people, for not de- 
fpairing of the ſafety of the commonwealth | after fo 
wt a loſs, but returning to take the government, hoy of 


(5) Livy only ſays that this. minha city who was not in 
feſtival was intermiited or defer- mourning. It appears alſo from 
red; and this was done not for a Valerius Maximus and Feſtus, that 
— itical but a religious reaſon, it was celebrated as ſocn as the 

cauſe it was unlawful for per- time of mourning was expired. 
fons in mourning to celebrate it; + (6) Yalerius Maximus adds to 
and at that time there was not one what Plutarch ſays here, At the 


a e . 


his hands, to execute the laws, and comfort his fellow- 
citizens, as if he did not yet judge their affairs to be 
deſperate (6% CCC 
When word was brought to Rome that Hannibal after 6 
the battle had marched with his army into the remoter 
parts of Nah, the Romans began to recoyer their ancient 
vigour and reſolution, and ſent out an army under the 
command of Fabius Maximus, and Claudius Marcellus, 
both great generals, equal in fame, but very, unlike in 
their diſpoſitions. For Marcellus, as we have menti- 
oned in his life, Was an active, bold, vigorous and en- 
terprizing man, and (as Homer deſcribes his warriors) 
fierce, and delighting in fights. So that having to do 
with Hannibal; a. man of his own temper, they never 
failed upon all occaſions to come to an engagement. 
But Fabius adhered to his former principles, ſtill per- 
ſuaded, that by following cloſe and not fighting him, 
Hannibal and his army would at laſt be tired out and 
conſumed, like an able wreſtler, who with too much 
exerciſe and toil grows languid and weak, Wherefore 
Poſtdonius tells us that the Romans called Marcellus their 
fword, and Fabius their buck/er; and that the. vigour of 
the one mixed with the ſteadineſs of the other, made a 
bappy compound very ſalutary to Rome. So that Han- 
nibal found by experience, that encountering the one, 
he met with a rapid impetuous river, which drove him 
back, and. ſtill made ſome breach upon him; and by 
the other, though ſilently and, quietly. paſſing, by him, 
he was inſenſibly waſhed away and conſumed. . At laſt 
he was brought to this extremity, that he dreaded 
Marcellus when he was in motion, and Fabius when he 
fat ſtill. During the whole courſe. of this war, he had 
ſtill to do with theſe generals, either as pretors, pro- 
conſuls, or conſuls; for each of them was five times 
1% 1% ol avert els wi SH LES 
ſenate and people offered Varro eat his meals reclining on a bed, as 


the DiRatorſhiz „ but that he re- was the cuſtom in thoſe days; and 


fuſed it, effacing by his modeſty 


the difgrace of his late miſcarriage 
and defeat. - Frontings ſays that 
Varro ever after ſuffered his beard 


and 


* 
„ 


when the people were defirous to 


confer new dignities upon him, he 
conſtantly refuſed them, declaring 
the republick wanted the ſervice 


t to grow; that he never of mote fucerſstul magiſtrates. 


(7) Pla- 
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Conful. But at laft Marcellus fell into the fnare wich 


Hannibal had laid for him, and was killed in his fifth 
Conſulſhip. But his craft and ſubtilty was unſacreſsfut 

upon Fubius; who only once was in ſome danger of be- 
ing ſurprized; for he had ſent counterfeit letters to him 
from the principal inhabitants of Merapuntum, wherein 


come before it with his army: Accordingly Fabius 
reſolved to march to them with part of his army by 
night, but was prevented only by confulting the'flight' 
of the birds, which he found to be inauſpicious: arid not 
long after he diſcovered that thoſe letters had been 


forged by Hannibal, who lay in ambuſh for him near 


the city. This perhaps we tuft rather attribute to the 
favour of the Gods, than to the prudence of Fabins. 
He thought that the beft method to keep che allies 
firm to his intereſt, and to prevent the towns belonging 
to the Romans from revolting, was by mild and gentle 
treatment, and by not uſing tigour, or ſhowing a ſuſ- 
| 1 upon every light ſuggeſtion. It is reported of 
him, that being informed that a certain Marſian in his 


army, who was one of the moſt conſiderable men among 
the allies both for his courage and nobility, had ſoli- 


cited ſome of the ſoldiers to deſert, Fabius was fo far 
from uſing ſeverity againſt him, that he called for him, 
and told him, he was ſenſible of the wrong which had 


been done him, and that his merit and ſervice had been 


neglected, which he ſaid was a great fault in the com- 


manders, who rewarded more by favour than by de- 


ſert: Therefore, whenever you art aggrieved, ſaid Fabius, 
I ſball tate i ill at your bands, if you do nat 9PP9 1 ne. 
When he had faid this, he gave him a fine horſe, and 
fome other valuable preſents; and from'that time no 
one ſhowed more zeal and fidelity than' this Marfan. 


Fabius thought, that if thoſe who have the care of 


horſes and dogs endeavour by gentle ufage to make 
them tractable and fit for ſervice, rather than by cruelty 
and beating; much more ſhould thoſe who have the 


command of men, bring them to their duty by the 
2 0 ty by 4 


mildeſt and tendereſt methods; not treating them ꝑprſe 


they engaged to deliver up their town, if he would 
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bear excellent fruit. © | 
At another time, W e e Mans | 
that one of their men very often quirted his poſt and 
rambled' out of the cp he aſked them what kind of 
man he was: they all anſwered, that the whole army 
had Au not's Ne hes 5 that he was a native of Lacania 
and they reared” ſeveral brave actions which they had 
ſeen him perform. Immediately Fabius made a ſtrict 
enquiry to find what it was that led him ſo often out 
of the camp: and at laſt he diſeovered, that he went 
every day to à conſiderable: diſtance, and: with 
danger, to yiſit a young woman, with whom he a 
in love. © Fabits gave orders to ſome of his men, t 
find out the woman; and fecretly to convey her into 
his own tent; he then ſent for the Lusaamian, and calling 
him afide, told him that he very well knew how oſten 
he had lain at nights out of the camp, which was a 
capital t zon againſt military diſcipline and the 
Roman laws; but he knew alſo how brave he was, and 
the good ſervices he had done, and therefore in con- 
fideration of chem he was willing to forgive him his 
fault; but to keep him in — he was reſolved to 
commit him to e care ef ont who ſhould be ac- 
countabſe for Ris good behaviour. Having ſaid this, 
he produced the woman, and told the ſoldier who was 
terrified and amazed at the adventure, The it be per- 
ſm who maſt nfwer for yon; and by your future bub 
viour we ſhall fee whether your "night rambles wert * 
the account loue, or upon any other worſe deſign. - 
The city off Taremum having been betrayed to ther 
enemy, Fabrus recovered it in che following manner: 
A young Tarentine in the army, had a ſiſter in Taren- 
tum, Who had an extraordinary affection for him. He 
deing informed, that a certain Byntiun, whom Hannibal 
had made governor of that nn, was deeply in 
love with his ſiſter, conceived h that he might 
Pant ie turn it to the advanta tage of the Romans. 45 
ine brſt communicated 115 deſign to Fabius, he 
? " ome 
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went to Tar arentum pretending to be a 3 from the 

| Roman army. At his firſt coming, the 2 ab- 
ftained from viſiting his ſiſter ;. for neithe them 

knew that the brother had hotice of their amour. 3 2 
ter ſome time the young Tarentine told his ſiſter, that 
he heard, that one of the principal officers, of the gar. 
riſon had made his addreſſes to her; therefore he de- 


fired her to tell him who! it was; fer (ſaid TY Ho he 


be a man of. courage and reputation, it matters, not. 20 
 countryman be is; war remaves.: all fuch -diftinans. 1755 
is no diſgrace in complying with neceſſity 3 onthe. contran, 
we ſhould efteem oui ſelues very fortunate, if at 4 zime 
when force prevails over juſtice, . what. we are. compe 
10 do is agreeable to our om - inclinations.;.. Upon. "this 
the woman ſent. for. the Brutian, and made him ac- 
quainted with her brother; who by employing his in⸗ 
tereſt with bis ſiſter in behalf of — lover, and ren- 
dering her more favourable to him than ſhe had been 
before, entirely gained the friendſhip of. the Brutjan; 
ſo that he found it no difficult; matter to prevail; upon 
this lover, who was of a mercenary diipoliOeefo, com- 
ply with his propoſal of. delivering up 0 own, of 
promiſing him great rewards from Fabius, This is 
common. tradition, -though, ſame relate the ſtory 25 
wiſe, and ſay that this woman, by whom HE: Brutia 
was perſuaded to betray the town, was not wwe of 
Tarentum, but a ene 5 that ſhe had been TS by. Fac 
ius as his concuhine; and that being a derne 
man and an acquaintance of the Brutian Senfine fs, 
ius privately; ſent her to bim to corrupt him. 
Whilſt:theſe things were tranſacting, Fabius in or. 
der to draw. off Hannibal to n diſtance from $5 
ſent orders. to the garriſon i in Rbegium, that they 1h 
ravage the country of the Brutians, lay. ſiege to Ce 
n, and attack, the place with all ,poflible, vigour. 
Theſe: were a body, of <ight: thouſand W aer be 
Parti 
Pla ch is ak 3 The 3 
Wl 9 7h och, «her from me: al þ Fabius ber better ap — 


_ &h not by 1 hot by his when we conſider that thoſe < ods 
collegue Larwimu. +: - of Tarentum were _—_ W” 
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partly of deſerters, and partly of that infamous band of 
robbers which Marcellus (7). brought out of Say; 
that the, loſs of them would., not be great, nor much 
theſe men as a bait. for Hannibal to divert him from 
Tarentum. The defign ſt ucceeded accordingly z for Han- 
al marched: with his forces to Caulonia; and in the 
mean time Fabins laid ſiege. to Tarentum. The ſixth 
day of the ſiege, the young Tarentine came by night. 
to Fabius, and having well abſerved the place. where, - 
the Prutian commander, according to agreement, was 
to let in the Romans, gave an account of the whole mate 
ter to him. But Fabius ebe it not. ſaſe to rel FS 
the commander, but with 


wholly upon the treachery of the r, bi 
part of his forces went to the place himſelf in great 
ſilence z while the reſt of his, army aſſaulted the town 
both by land and ſea with a horrible clamour. Maſt . 
of the Tarentines running to defend the town on that 
given by the Brutian commander, ſcaled. the walls. at 
the place deſigned,. and:entered the town without ops, 
polition. . Ent l 
" Here we mult confeſs, that Fabing cannot be acquitted: 
of the charge of vanity z. for that it might not appear. 
to the world, that he had taken Tarentum by treachery,: , - 
he commanded his men to put all the. Brutians to th 
ſword; But by this action, he not only failed of re- 


moving this ſuſpicion, but incurred beſide: the reproach; = 


of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the Tarentines. 
were alſo killed, and thirty thouſand of them were fold 

for ſayes. The army had the plunder. of the town, and 
there were brought into the treaſury three thouſand: - 
talents. - Whilſt they were carrying off the ſpoils, the 
officer who took the inventory, aſked what ſhould be 
done with their Gods, meaning the ſtatues and pictures 
in the temples 3 Fabius anſwered, (8) Let us leave their 

in his armour, and in the at- was Iaticing his darts, and Ju 
tude of a combatänt, Sus gni/que iter hurling his thunder; on 
babitu in Mods .Pugnantium for: Wich citciimſtance is founded 
9 Abolli, for  itiſtanbe, 8 epithet of Augrg, a8 if Gods 
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angry Gods to the Tarentines. However he carried awsj 
a Colaſſan ſtatue of Hercules (9) which he afterward, 
laced in the capitol, near an equeſtrian ſtatue of him- 
If in braſs. Fabius ſhowed on this occaſion that he 
was inferior to Marcellus, not only in a taſte for the fine 
arts, (1) but much more in mercy and humanity; 2 
we have already obſerved in the life of Marcellus. 
When Hannibal had the news brought him that 7. 
rentum was beſieged, he marched with great diligence 
to relieve it; and being come within five miles, he waz 
mformed that the town was taken; which made him 


. fay, that Rome had alſo a Hannibal, and that Ta. 


rentum was loſt by the ſame art by which he formerhy gol 


. And being in private with ſome of his friends, he 
pry told them, that he always thought it -difficult, 


t now he held it impoflible, with the forces he had 
Rm. oO ES Ee TI OW 
Upon this ſucceſs, Fabius had a triumph decreed him 
at Rome, much more ſplendid than the former ; for 
they looked upon him now as having evidently gained 


the ſuperiority over Hannibal, whoſe ſchemes he defeated 
with the ſame eaſe that an able wreſtler diſingages him- 


ſelf from the hold of an antagoniſt who no longer re- 
tains his former vigour. For the army of Hamibal was 
at this time partly worn away with continual action, 
and partly enervated with opulence and luxury. Mar- 
cus Livius (who was governor of Tarentum when it was 
betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired into the caſtle, 
which he kept till the town was retaken) (2) being en. 


Gods had in reality fought for of their former calamities, and 


the Romans againſt their own de- 


votees the Tarentinet. At the ſame 
time this ſaying of Fabizs con- 
tained in it very wholſome advice 
to the Romans, who were warned 
not to carry to Rome thoſe uſeleſs 
ornaments of the conquered ci- 
ties; as ſerving not only to give 
the people a taſte of luxury and 
expence, but to awaken in the 
minds of the conquered ſubjects, 
who ſhould behold them, a ſenſe 


5 * them with envy, hatred 
a 


revenge againſt the conquer. 
ors. This ſubject is very well 
handled in the gth book of P. 
Iybius. 8 8 5 
(9) Strabo in his 6th' book 
makes mention of this particu- 
lar, and adds that this ſtatue was 
of braſs, and was the work of 


Lyfippus. | 
(1) For Marcellus, when he took 


Syracuſe, brought from , thence, — 
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vious of the honours which Fadizs received, boaſted in 
the ſenate; that he, not Fabius, was the cauſe of the 
recovery of Tarentum. Fabius replied laughing, Tod 
ſay very true, for if you had not loſt Tarentum, I 
never recovered it. Among other honours which the 
Romans paid to Fabius, they nominated his fon Conſul 
for the next year. When he was entered upon his of» 
fice, and was one day employed in ſome bulinefs relat- 
ing to the war, his father, either by reaſon of age and 
infirmity, 'or perhaps out of deſign to try his ſon, came 
to him on horſeback, Whereupon the young 
Conſul preſently: bid one of his lictors command his 
father to alight, and tell him that if he had any buſi- 
neſs with the Conſul he ſhould come on foot. The 
whole aſſembly was moved ar this, and turned their 
eyes _ Fabius, by their filence, and by their looks 
expreſſing their reſentment of the indignity that had 
been offered to a perſon ſo venerable for his age and 
his authority; but he inſtantly alighted from his horſe, 
and with S came up and embraced the Con- 
ful, My ſon,” ſaid he, Tapplaud your ſentiments and your 
behaviour. You have ſhown that you have a juſt ſenſe 
the dignity of your office, and of the greatneſs of the p 
I whom you command. This was the way by which us and 
ur forefathers advanced the glory of the commonwalth, by 
preferring that to our own fathers and children. © 2 
And indeed it is reported, that the great grandfatl 
(3) of our Fabius, who was undoubtedly the great 
man of Rome in his time, both in reputation and au- 
the fineſt pictures and ſtatues, and be taken with Livius, ſome of his 
whatever 'elſe was curious and friends who had undertaken his 
71 is not likely that | n e. wa 15 
"Ka againſt whom an 2aion bs Lirius only ; and Fabius "in dell. 
for having ſuffered Tarentum to be vering his opinion added, I is 
taken by Hannibal, ſhould be ſo confeſſed he was the cauſes that 
8 hurried on by his ambition as to Tarentum was recovered ie the 
of be capable of ſuch an haughty Romans, for it could never have 
expreſſion. a_ account is been retaken by us if it bad not 
k WW "ore probable ; for he ſays that ie been [of I him. 
11 Wl hila the ſenate had it under (3) Fabius Rallus. 
ne BY Conſidergtion what ' courſe was to Le oof bid 
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| ful: into Spain, had driven the Carthaginians out of that 


Farr N this he. looked upon as an antiquated me- 


1 
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Sainz, who: had been five times Conſul, and fd HE 
honoured with ſeveral triumphs for victories obtained 
by him, condeſcended to ſerve as lieutenant (4) under 


his On ſon, when Conſul in the e expeditiog againſt the 
Samnites: and when afterwards his 

beſtowed upon him for his good ſervices,” the old man 
followed his triumphal chariot on horſeback as; ons 
of his attendants; and though he had abſolute pr 
rity: over his ſon, and was the greateſt man in Rom 
yet: he gloried in ſhowing his ſubjection to the lav 


and the magiſtrate. But theſe were not the only acon 


worthy. of admiration, - which he performed. 
When Fabius Maximus loſt his ſon, he bore the 1 
fliction with moderation like a wiſe man and a tende 
parent. And as it was the cuſtom. amongſt the Roma, 
upon the death of any illuſtrious perſon, to have a fi- 
neral: oration: recited by ſome of the neareſt relations, 
he himſelf performed that office. This oration he com. 
mitted to writing and afterwards made public. 
After Publius Carnelius Scipio, who was ſent : Procon- 


Province, having defeated them in many battles, aud 
reduced ſeveral tons and nations under the obe · 
* of Rome, he was received at his- return with 3 
| —.— joy and acclamation. Being elected Conſul and 


nowing what high expectations the people had from 


him, he diſdained to carry on the war againſt Hawn 


thod and worthy only of: an old man. He therefore 
propoſed no leſs a taſk to himſelf than to transfer the 


war to Carthage, and made uſe of all the credit and 


favour: he had with the people to prevail upon them to 
ferond his deſign. (g) Fabius on the other ſide oppoſed 
with all his might this undertaking, of Scipio; alarming 
the minds of the people, and ropeeſenting the extreme 


danger 


650 This fon was- called 2. attend him in- his ſecond, 2 

ah Gurges: he had been be- . as his Deutenant. 
fore ru} by the Samnites, | 
and would have wo degraded, - G) This matter was ME 
had not his father promiſed to canvaſſed, and debated- 2 the 
85 | enate, 


on had a triumph 
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danger into which the commonwealth would be brought 
by following the counſels of this raſh young man. His 
authority and perſuaſions prevailed with the ſenate to 
eſpouſe his ſentiments; but the common people thought 
chat he envied the fame of Scipio, and that he was 
afraid left if this young conqueror ſhould perform any 
ſignal exploit, ſhould put an end to the war, or even 
remove it out of Daly, he might be accuſed of timidity 
and negligence for having protracted it ſo many years. 
To ſay the truth, when Fabius firſt oppoſed this pro- 
ject of Scipio, I believe he did it from a prudent reg: 

to the publick ſafety, and from an apprehenſion of the 
danger which the commonwealth might incur by ſuch 


8 7 > > > i » =. =” 


a an enterprize; but I believe that ambition and envy of 
Wl $2105's riſing glory made him the more violent in his 
ts oppoſition, For he applied ! himſelf to Craſſus, the 
« collegue of Scipio, and perſuaded him not to yield that 
„province to Scipio, but (if his inclinations were for 
chat war) himſelf in perſon to lead the army to Car- 
1 thage (6). He alſo hindred the — to Scipio 
2 for the war, who was forced to raiſe it upon his on 
credit and intereſt, and was ſupplied: by the . cities of 
» Hiruria, which were wholly devoted to him. On the 
Other fide, Craſſas would not ſtir againſt him, nor re- 
nove out of Baß, as being in his own nature an enemy 
mo ſtrife and contention, and alſo as having the care of 
Ieeligion, by his office of high-prieſt. Wherefore Fabius 
- Lied other ways to break the deſign; he endeavoured 


to diſcourage thoſe who voluntarily offered themſelves 
to the ſervice, and declaimed both in the ſenate and to 


the people that Sripio did not only himſelf fly from 
to Hannibal, but was deſirous alſo to drain Zaly of all its 
d forces, and to lead away the youth of the country af- 
beer him to a foreign war, leaving behind them their 


ne parents, wives and children, a defenceleſs prey to a 
eee ee eee e ee e wBENNNGE 
„. ae. We find in e, what for he was at that time high- 
| was faid on the one ſide and the prieſt,” and conſequently his cha- 
other by Fabius and Scipio. Lib, racter as ſuch would not ſuffey 
eee Ke w:gronet Io. 
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victorious enemy at their doors, With this he ſo ter; 
rified the people, that at laſt they would only allow tg 
Scipio for the war, the legions which were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of thoſe men who had ſo bravely ſerve 
him in Spain. In theſe tranſactions hitherto Fabius only 
ſeemed to follow the dictates of his own wary temper, 
But, after Scipio was gone over into Africa, when the 
Romans received the news of his wonderful exploits and 
victories, of which the fame was confirmed by the ſpoil 


he ſent home; when they heard of a Numidian King 


taken priſoner, of a vaſt ſlaughter made of the enemy, 
of two camps burnt and deſtroyed, and in them a great 
quantity of arms and horſes; when the Cartbaginian 
had ſent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitleſs expedi. 
tion in Italy, and return to defend his own . country; 
and when the whole people of Rome joined in admiring 
and extolling the actions of Scipio z even then did Fe 
bius contend that a ſucceſſor ſhould be ſent in his place, 
alledging for it only the vulgar trivial pretence of the 
mutability of fortune, as if ſhe would be weary of long 
Favouring the ſame perſon. But by this behaviour he 
gave great offence to the people, who looked upon it 
as the effect of a moroſe and envious diſpoſition, or 
thought at leaſt that age had rendred him timorous and 
deſponding, and filled him with exceſſive apprehenſiom 
of the power of Hannibal, Nay after Hannibal had em- 

barked with his army and left raly, Fabius (till oppoſed 
and diſturbed the univerſal joy of Rome, by telling the 


le that the commonwealth was never more in dan- 


ger than now, and that Hannibal was a more dreadful 
enemy under the walls of Carthage, than ever he had 
been in 1/aly; that it would be fatal to Rome whenever 
Scipio ſhould encounter his victorious army {till warm 
with the blood of ſo many Roman Generals, Dictaton 
and Conſuls, The people were ſtartled with theſe de- 
clamations, and were brought to believe, that the fur- 
ther off Hannibal was, the nearer was their danger. But 
when Scipio afterwards had defeated Hannibal and ** 
(3) Yland is of opinion chat does not ſignify a Spre but a piece 

the . Obellſcus in this place yr Er 2 
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bled the pride of Carthage, the Romans were tranſported 
with joy beyond their utmoſt hopes; and the empire 
which had been long ſhaken by theſe dangerous ſtorms, 
was reſtored to its former ſecurity and glory. 
But Fabius Maximus lived not to ſee the proſperous 
end of this war, and the final overthrow of Hannibal, 
nor to rejoice in the well-eſtabliſhed happineſs and ſe- 
curity of the commonwealth ; for about the time that 
Hannibal left Italy, he fell ſick and died. Epaminondas, 
as we find in the hiſtory of Thebes, died ſo poor that he 
was buried at the publick charge; for, it is ſaid, no- 
thing was found in his houſe but an iron ſpit (8). Fa- 
us indeed was not buried. at the publick charge, but 
every citizen contributed a ſmall piece of money to- 
wards the expence of his funeral, not becauſe he was 
poor, but to ſhow that they reſpected him as the father 
of the people; which made his death no leſs honour- 
able than his life. „„ 
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De Compariſon of Fabius with Pericles. | 


gf CH were the lives of theſe two perſons, ſo illuſ- 
trious for their civil and military endowments : 
let us firſt compare them in their military capacity. | 
Pericles preſided in his commonwealth, when it was in 
a moſt flouriſhing and 2 condition, and in the 
height of its power and ſucceſs; ſo that he ſeemed to 
ſtand rather ſupported by, than ſupporting, the fortune 
of his country. But the buſineſs of Fabius, who under- 
took the government in the worſt and moſt- difficult 
times, was not to preſerve and maintain the well-efta- 
bliſhed. felipity of a proſperous ſtate, but to raiſe and 
uphold à ſinking and ruinous commonwealth. Be- 
des the victories of Cimon, of Myrenides and Leucrater, 
with thoſe many famous exploits of Toimidas, rather fur- 
niſhed Pericles with an occaſion of entertaining the peo- 
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ple at home with feaſts and games, than laid him un; 


der a neceſſity of defending his country by arm, 
Whereas Fabius, when he took upon him the govern. 
ment, had the frightful object befare his eyes, of Re. 
nan armies deſtroyed, of their Generals and Conſulz 
ſlain, of all the countries round ſtrowed with the Jead 
bodies, and the rivers ſtained with the blood of his 
| fellow-citizens; and yet by his mature and prudent COun- 
ſels, and the firmneſs of his reſolutian, he ſuſtained the 
falling commonwealth, notwithſtanding it had been 
brought ſo near its ruin by the raſhneſs of other com- 
manders. Perhaps it may be more eaſy to govern a 
eity broken and tamed with calamities and adverſity, 
and compelled to obey by danger and neceſſity, than 
to rule a people pampered and reſty with | long proſpe- 
rity, as the Athenians were when Pericles held the reins 
of government. But then, not to be daunted nor dif- 
compoſed by the vaſt weight of calamities under which 
the people of Rome groaned at that time, proves the in 
vincible courage and magnanimity of Fabius. | 
We may ſet Tarentum re-taken, againſt Samos won 
by Pericles; and with the ' conqueſt of Eubæa we may 
put in balance the towns of Campania regained by Fa- 
Aus; as for Capua, that was afterwards Sad d, by the 
Conſuls Fuluus and Appius. I do not find that Fabia 
won any ſet battle, but that againſt the Liguriaw, for 
which he had his firſt triumph; whereas Pericles etec- 
ted nine trophies for as many victories obtained by land 
and. by ſea. But no action of Pericles can be Simpete 
to that memorable reſcue of Minucius, when Fabius re- 
deemed both him and his army from _ deſtruction; ; 
an action, which comprehends the height of Fr, 
conduct, and humaniĩty. On the other fide, 
not , that Pericles was ever ſo oyef- reac 4 as 
Fabius was. by Hannibals ſtratagem of the oxen; hen in 
the valley of Cafilnum, Haniibal was ſhut up "without any 
poſBbility of forcing: his way out, and yet. was f uffered 
to eſeape in the night; and when day wis come, Wor- 
ſed the , _ had him pore at, his AT, 
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_— or ny res by their graſp- 
ing more than! they were ab | 


fall into danger for want pf foreſight : for both;-theſe 
izults, though of a contrary-.nature, ſpring from the 
ſame root, which is want of judgment and experience. 
And for their civil policy; it is imputed to Peritles, 
that he was a lover of war, and that no terms of 
peace, offered by the Lacedemonians, would content 
him. Nor da ] think that Fabias would ever have 
yielded any thing to the Carthaginians, but would ra- 
ther haye hazarded all, than leſſened the empire of 
Rome. The mildneſs of Fabius towards his collegue 
Menucius ſets in a very diſadvantageous light the con- 
duct of Pericles in his eager proſecution of Cimon and 
Frucydides, who were good men and friends to the no- 
bility, but by his practices were baniſhed. The au- 
thority of Pericles in Athens was much greater than that 
of Fabius in Rome; for which reaſon it was more eaſy 
for him to prevent the miſcarriages commonly ariſing 
from the weakneſs and inſufficiency of officers, fince 
he had got the ſole nomination and management of 
them; Tolmidas only contrary to his orders, unadviſedly 
fought with the Bæotians, and was defeated and lain : 
whereas Fabius though too prudent to commit errors 
himſelf, yet had not ſufficient power to prevent the 
miſcarriages of others, But it had been happy for the 
Ge | Romans 


| ty hac been greater; for then 
ah preſume, their difatters had been fewer. 
As to their liberality and publick ſpirit, Pericks 
ſhowed it in never taking any gifts, and Fabius in giv- 
ing his own money to Sn. his ſoldiers; though 
the. ſum did not © exceed f (9) talents. - Notwith- 
ſtanding Pericles had innum preſents offered him 
from Kings, and from the allies of the Athenians, yet 

no man was ever more free from corruption. And for 
the beauty and icence of temples. and publick 
edifices, with which he adorned his up ee it muſt 
be confeſſed, that all the ornaments and ſtructures of 
Nome, to the. time of the C 1 not 5 be com- 
pared eit r in greatneſs of n, or of expence, 
with thoſe which Pericles only erected: at Athens. 


(9) The copy is probably er- each mentioned by Plutarch in 
ronsous in this place. Tau- the life of Fabius, the ſum will 
_ made from the num- r ten talents, 
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LCIBIADES, as it is ſuppoſed, was anciently 
deſcended from Euryſaces the ſon of 4jax, by 
his father's ſide, and by his mother's ſide from 
Alemeon; for Dinomache, his mother, was the daughter 
of Megacles. His father Clinias, having fitted out a 
galley at his own expence, gained great honour in 
the ſea-fight near Artemiſium, and was afterwards lain 
in the battle of Coronea, fighting againſt the Haotians. 
Pericles, and Aripbron, the ſons of Xanthippus,.' being 


ſaid, and not untruly, that the kindneſs and friendſhip 


which Socrates ſhowed to him, very much contributed 


to his fame. Hence it is, that though we have not 
an account from any writer, who was the mother of 


\ 


x: er the ſon of Acibiades. 


8 The LIFE of | 
Nicias or Demoſthenes, of Lamachus or Phormio, of Thrafj. 
| Sulus or Theramenes, notwithſtanding they were all of 
them illuſtrious perſons, and his contemporaries ; yet 
we know even the nurſe of Acibiades, that her cou 
was Lacedemon, and her name, Amyclas; and that 25. 
fares was his fchoolmaſter; the one ** recorded by 
 Antiſthengs, and the other by Plato. © 
It is not perhaps material to fay any thing of the 

beauty of Alcibiades, only that it laſted with him in all 
the ages of his life, in his infancy, in his youth, and 
in his manhood ;- and thereby rendered him lovely and 
agreeable to every one. For though it is not univer. 
fally true what Euripides ſays, that, | 


Of all fair things the autumn is moſt fair ; . 


Ver this happened to Alcibiades, amongſt a few others, 
by reaſon of his happy conſtitution and the natural vi. 
gour of his body. fe, 

poke, became Em well, and gave a grace to his 125 
nunciation. Ariftophanes takes notice that he li 
in thoſe 2 wherein he ridicules Theorgs, belag 
Alcibiades, ſpeaking of him, inſtead of Corax, pro- 
nounced Colax (1); from whence the 0 takes occa· 
fion t obſer ve, | * 5 ; 


How very luctihy be liſp'd the 8 W 
Arebippus alſo makes mention of it, e 
1 I 


Proud his luxurious frre o imitate, 5 

See the vain youth affect the aun ring gait,” | 
De looſely flowing robe, the liſping tongue, h 

Aud bead digjointed on the Houlder bung. 


His manners were not um form: z nor is it ＋ 
that they varied according to the many and wond ful 
viciflitudes of his fortune. All his paſſions were natu- 
rally” ſtrong; but the ſtrongeſt of them was ambition, 
| and defire of IEP this appeared by. om 

N "_ things 


i 3 meant to call. cont of his avarice rapa⸗ 
2 Corax, or * on ae- but by pronoun an Clerk 


t is ſaid, that his liſping, when he 
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being hard preſſed in wreſtling, and fearing to! be 
thrown, be got the hand of the perſon. iwho ſtrove with 
him, to his month, and hit ãt: with all his force; his 75 
adverſary louſed his hold preſently; andiaid; Thor zie, 
Alcibiades, Mb ,Diuamum 20 No, replied: he, [bite be a 
lon. Another time as he was: playing with dice in the 
ſtreet, being then but a boy, a loaded cart came that 
way, when it was his turn to throw; at firſt he called 
way over which- the cart was to paſs; the rude ſellour 
did not. hearken to him, but drove on ſtillʒ aud when 
the reſt of the boys divided and gave way, Alcibiades 
threw himſelf on his face before the cart, and ſtretching 
himſelf. out, bid the carter drive on, if hei would: this 
ſo ſtartled the man, that he put back his horſes, while 
all that ſaw. it were terrified, and crying our, ran'its 


* 


aſſiſt Acibiades. When: he hegan to ſtudy; he obeyed 


all his other maſters: with great reſpect, but refuſed to 


learn to play upon the flute, as an ungraceful thing, 
and not Enid, — a gentleman; for he would ſay, T7 
Play on the lute or barp does not diſonder the poſture of: the 
body, or the air of the face; but a man is hardly to be 
known by. bis moſt intimate friends uben he. plays an the 
fute. Befides, be who plays on be barp, mayidzſcourſe or 
ing at the ſame time; but the flute does. ſo ap un tb mouth, 
that the voice is intercepted, and all ſpeech taten away. 
Therefore, ſaid he, let the Theban youths: pipe, becuuſe 
they know not bow to diſcourſe ; but we Athenians (as aur 
anceſtors have told us) have Minerva for gur patroueſs, 
and Apollo for our protetior,. one of whom threw away the 
fute, and the other ſtripped off his ſkin wha played upon it. 
Thus partly by raillery, and partly by argument, Air 
biades not only kept himſelf, but others from learning 
to play upon that inſtrumeat; for it preſently became 
the talk of the young gentlemen, that Mcibiades, with 
good reaſon, deſpiſed the art of playing on the flute, 


, 7 


and ridiculed thoſe who ſtudied it. Whereupon it 


quickly 


cg demterer, an appella- vith the former. © 
ie deſerved equally Do CORES © | | 
j! (2) Abo- 
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and was univerſally explode... 
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quickly ceaſed to be reckoned a liberal accompliſh 
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— 
inſt Aeibiades, that once when he was a boy, he ral 
away from home and fled to the houſe of Democrate 


one of his lovers, and that Aripbron would have cauſed 


proclamation to be made for him, had not Pericles di- 
verted him from it, by ſaying, That if be tere dtad, 
the proclaiming of bim could only cauſe it to be diſtovered ne 
day ſooner; and if be were ſafe, it would be a reproach to 
dim whilſt be lived. Antiplon alſo ſays, that 'in'Sybir- 
fius's ſchool, or place of exerciſes, the ſlew one of his 


- own ſervants with the blow of a ſtaff. But it is unrea · 


ſonable to givecredit to all that is objected by an enemy, 
who makes profeſſion of his deſign to defame him. 
It was manifeſt, that the many -perſons of quality, 
who were continually waiting upon him, and making 
their court to him, were ſurprized and captivated by 
his extraordinary beauty only. But the affection which 
Socrates expreſſed for Acibiades, was a great evidence of 


his virtue and good diſpoſition, which Socrates perceived 


to ſhine through the beauty of his perſon; and fearing 
Jeſt his wealth-and quality, and the great number both 
of ſtrangers and Athenians, who flattered and careſſed 
him, might at laſt corrupt him, he therefore reſolved 
to interpoſe and preſerve ſo hopeful a plant from pe- 
riſhing in the flower, and before its fruit came to per- 
fection. For, never did fortune ſurround and encloſe 
a man with ſo many of thoſe things which we vulgarly 
call good, and thereby render him inacceſſible to the 
remonſtrances of reaſon and philoſophy, as ſhe did A 


cibiades; who from the beginning was ſoftened by the 


flatteries of thoſe who converſed with him, and hindered 


from hearkening to ſuch as would adviſe or inſtruct 


him. Yet ſuch was the happineſs of his genius, 20 


(2) Atbenæus tells this ſtory in called Thra/j/lus, who was but in 
a manner more advantageous to mean circumſtances, and obſeru- 
Aleibiades. He ſays that Alci- ing the ſide-· board well ſtored with 
biades going in maſquerade to 4- plate of gold as well as ſilver; 
zytus's houſe with a friend of his he went up to it au rank 74r- 
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be diſcerned Socrates from the reſt, and admitted him, 
whilſt he drove away the wealthy and the noble who 
made court to him; and in a little time t w into 
a familiarity. When Alcibiades obſerved his dif- 
courſes aimed not at any effeminate eater, of love, nor 
ſought any thing wanton or diſhoneft, but laid open 
to him the imperfections of his mind, and as his 
vain and fooliſh arrogance z N 


Then like the. craven cork 'be. bang his wings |. 


Eſteeming theſe endeavours of Socrates, as means which 
the Gods uſed for the inſtruction and prefervation of 
youth. 80 that he began to think a of of — 4 
If, and to admire Socrates, to be leaſe 

kindheſs, and to ſtand in awe of his vines © + eee | 
ceptibly contracted fuch à love for him as to 
ſecure him from vicious and diſhonourable love. So 
that all men wondered at Alcibiades, when they ſaw 86+ 


— 1 


crates and him eat together, perform their exercifes to- 


gether, and lodge in the ſame tent; whilſt he was re- 
ſerved and ro oh to all others who made their addreſſes 
to him, and behaved with great inſolence to ſotne of 
them; as in particular to tus the ſon of Anthemion, 
one who Was very fond of him, and invited him to an 
entertainment which he had prepared for ſome ſtrangers: 
Alcibiades refuſed the invitation; but having drank to 
exceſs at his own houſe with ſome of his cy anions, 
he went thither to play ſome frolick; and as he ſtood 
at the door of the room where the gueſts were enter 
tained, and perceived the tables to be covered with veſ- 
ſs of gold and ſilver, (2) he commanded his ſervants 
to take away the one half of them, and carry them to 
his own houſe; and then difdaining ſo much as to enter 
into the room himſelf, as ſoon as he had done this, he 
vent away. The _— was extremely offended at 
enn 
ſillus's health, and when he had this plate from one of his lovers 
done, he ordered his ſlaves that Who was wealthy, to beſtow it 
ittended him to take half of what on another who was indi nt, 


they ſaw in the buffet, and carry without touching any of it him- 
itto Thrafpl * houſe, He took ſelf. | ; 


96 de b IEE | 
the action and tj 1 fer Wand. ie vn 


towards: us: 2 eit ben Wer, that he A* l Pre 
Wed. him, kindly. and. 8 3 e inot 
Left him part, when he might have taken all. HI. 
haved in the, ſame manner toall others v ho cburt Ih 
ray only. one ſtrahger, who, 48 it is reported, 
but: a mall eſtate, fold it: all for abourd by hundred aters, 
which he preſented to pA es 'beſought him to 
accept it: Alcibiades ſmiling, and Pages at the thing, 
invited him to ſuppęr, and after à very kind entertain. 
ment, gave, him wy 898 2er ap, SEG Mw 
not to fail to be preſent; the Next, day, when 11 10 
fick re; yenue was offered to farm, and to. outt 
| others. The man would hat excuſed himſelf, 5 
the farm was Jo great, a would be let tor many ta. 
jents; but Alabiades, 4 dat that time à private 
ue againft the old farmers, threatned to have him 
eaten if, he, refuſed. The next morning the ſtranger 
cpu comune, to the be eiae offered a talent more tha 
0 


TTY 


rent; the farmers. were Enrage d, at, him 


conſulting Ae called b him ta, nam : Tuch 


find. nene 3 1 he poor man ring Rartled 72 che pro 
5 nding at 
diſtance, ed. out tothe m rates, See my . name down, 
he is a friend of mine, and 1 will undertake _ Bim. When 
the old farmers heard th us, they were in the utmoſt per- 
plexity' for their way was, with the profits: of the pre- 
rg ee to pay the rent of the year preceding; ſo that 
ecing any other way to extricate themſelves out of 

KA - difficulty, they began to intreat the ſtranger, and 
offered him a ſum of money.  Alsibiades. would not ſuf- 
fer him to accept of leſs than a talent; but when that 
was paid down, he commanded him to relinquiſh. the 
bargain, having by this device relieved his neceſſity. 
Though Socrates had many and powerful rivals, yet 
ſuch was the natural good diſpoſition, of Alcibiades, that 
he was moſt ſucceſsful with him. His diſcourſes af. 
fected him to that degree, as not only to draw | tears 
from his eyes, but to cage his very ſoul. Wer 


mes he would abandon himfelf to flatterers, when they 


— 


Herates; who then would purſue him as if he had been 
a fugitive ſlave. The truth is, Alcibiades deſpiſed al! 
others, and reverenced and ſtood in awe of him alone. 
And therefore it was that Cleantbes ſaid, he had given 
his ears to Secrates, but to his rivals other parts of his 
body, with which Socrates would not meddle. For 
{cibiades was certainly very much addicted to pleaſures; 
and that which Thucydides ſays, concerning his exceſſes 
n his courſe: of living, gives oceaſion to believe ſo: - 
But thoſe who endeavoured. to corrupt Alcibiader took: 
advantage chiefly of his vanity and ambition, and 
ncited him to undertake anſeaſonably great things, 
perſuading! him, that as ſoon as he began to concern- 
imſelf in publick affairs, he would not only obſcure” 
he reſt of the generals and ſtateſmen, but exceed the 
authority and the reputation which Pericles himſelf had 
gained in Greece, But in the ſame manner as iron, 
vhich is ſoftened by the fire, is again hardened and 
contracted by the cold; ſo as often as Sorrates obſerved: 
{idiades to be miſſed by luxury of pride, he reduced 
and corrected him by his difcourſes, and made him 
humble and modeſt, by ſhowing him in how many* 
kings he was deficient; and how very far he was from 
„ 0G 4 OL 
When he was paſt his childhood, he went once to 4 
grammar - fchool, and aſked the maſter for one of Ho-. 
s books; and he 'making anſwer, that he had no- 
ing of Humer s, Alilialer gave him a blow with his 
it, and went away. Another ſchoolmaſter telling him 
hat he had Homer corrected by himſelf; Hot ſaid 
laihiades, and do uu umploy your Tims in teaching childre 
read? You who are able o amem Homer, may well 
uertake to infliud? nen. Being once deſirous to ſpeak” 
ith Periclac, he went to his houſe, and was rold there; 
dat he was not at leifure, but buſied in confidering- 
0 to give up his accounts to the Aubenian; I 
E as he went 3 ſaid, I were better for _ to 
Mider bodybt might #vod giving up am greats at all” 


mw  } YT ww. 7 - A 


propoſed to him varieties of pleaſure, and would deferr' > 


SS | ee LIME: 

"Whilſt he was very young, he was a ſoldier in the 
expedition againſt Potidæa, where Socrates lodged in the 
ſame tent with him, and was his companion in every: 
engagement. Once there happened a ſharp ſkirmiſh, 
wherein they both behaved with much bravery ; but 
Alcibiades receiving a wound there, Socrates threw-him- 
ſelf before him, to defend him, and moſt manifeſtly 
ſayed him and his arms from the enemy, and therefore 
juſtly might have challenged the prize of valour. But 
the generals appearing deſirous to adjudge the honour 
to Alcibiades, becauſe of his quality, Socrates, who wa 
willing to increaſe his thirſt after glory, was the firf 
who gave evidence for him, and preſſed them 'to-crown 
him, and to decree to him the compleat ſuit of armour, 
Afterwards in the battle of Delium, when the Atheniavs 
were routed, and Sacrates, with a few others, was re- 
treating on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horſeback, ob- 
ſerving it, would not paſs: on, but ſtaid ta ſhelter him 
from the danger, and brought him ſafe off, though the 
enemy preſſed hard upon them, and cut off many of the 


* 


party. (3) But this happened ſome time after. 
He gave a box on the ear to Hipponicus, the father of 
Callias, a perſon of great credit and authority, both o 
account of his birth and riches. And this he did un- 
provoked by any 22 or quarrel between them, bui 
L | 


only becauſe in a frolick he had agreed with his: compa 
nions todo it. All men were. juſtly offended at this 
inſolence, when it was known through the city: but 
early the next morning Alcibiades went to his houſe, anc 
knocked at the door, and being admitted to him, ſtrip 
ped off his garment, and preſenting his naked body": 
deſired him to beat and chaſtiſe him as he pleaſed 
Upon this Hipponicus forgot all his reſentment, and no 
only pardoned him, but ſoon after gave him his daugh 
ter Hipparete in marriage. Some ſay, that it was n 
Hipponicus, but his ſon Callias, who gave Hipparete | 
Alcibiages., together with a portion of ten; talents z auf 
that afterwards, when ſhe had a child, Na A . 
ERA ex: va YH TEE 30957 er 36 Ol 
(J Jt was eight years. after. ed in the feſt year of the eight 
© Tyr the aftion at Teig happen, ſeventh Olympiad, and chart 
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dim to give ten talents more, upon pretence that ſuch 


vas the the agreement if ſhe brought him any children, 
19 however, being afraid of the contrivances: of 
„ 4cbiades, in a full aſſembly of the people, declared, 


hat if he ſhould happen to die without children, Alci- 
liades ſhould inherit his houſe and all his goods. Hip- 
urete was a virtuous lady, and fond of her huſband; 
but at Jaſt growing impatient of the injufies done to her 
marriage-bed, by his continual entertaining of courte- 
zans, as well ſtrangers as Athenians, ſhe left him, and 
tired to her brother's houſe. Alcibiades ſeenied not at 
il concerned at it, and lived on till in the ſame luxury. 
The law requiring that ſhe ſhould deliver to the Arbon 
n perſon, and not by proxy, the inſtrument whereby 
ſhe ſought a divorce; when, in obedience to the law, 


e- Mic yu ted herſelfgbefore him to perform this, Alci- 
b-Nades came in, ber away by forte, and carried 


her home throuM e market- place, no one daring 
to oppoſe him, nor to take her from him. And ſhe 
ontinued with him till Her death, which happened not 
ong after, when Alcibiades made his voyage to Epheſus. 
Nor was this violence to be thought ſo very enormous 
r inhuman; for the law, in making her who deſires 
be divorced appear in publick, ſeems to deſign to 
i've her huſband an opportunity of meeting with her, 

ud of endeavouring to retain her. 4 
Acibiades had a very large and beautiful dog which 
ot him ſeventy Mine ; his tail, which was his princi- 
al ornament, he cauſed to be cut off; and his acquaint- 
ace chiding him for it, and telling him, that all 
bens was ſorry for the dog, and blamed hini for this 
tion; he laughed, and ſaid, I bas happened then as 
red; for I would have the Athenians entertain tbem- 
es with the diſcourſe of this, left they ſhould be talking 
mething wor ſe of nit. n.)... 
It is ſaid, that the firſt time he came into the aſſem - 
, was when a largeſs bf money was given to the 

tople.. This was not done by deſign, but as he paſſed: 
hinſ'0ng he heard a great noiſe in the aſſembly, and en- 
t the firſt year of the eighty-ninth; 75 1573 10 n 
þ © 3 82 | (4) The 
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quiting the cauſe, and having ned ths 2 {ge wits 
dbnative made to 'the people, de went in amdng he, 

atid' gave money allo. The multitude thefedpon ap 
plauding him, and ſhouting; he was ſo rape 

7 that he forgot (4) a qu il which He Rad under his 

robe; and the bird "being frigtited with” the noife; fer 


away: thereupon. the people Far louter acclamitions 


than before, ard thy of them rofe up to purſue the 

Bird; but one Attiochis, à pilot, caught it, and reſtofed 

it to him, (5) for which ie was ever er very 
Mabibaes. . 

He had great advantages for introdütigg bimſelr in. 
to tlie management of affairs; his noble birth, lis 
| 7 the perſonal courage he had ſhown in divers 

hattles, and the multitude of b fs friends and dependants, 

Büt, above all the reſt,” he clioſe to make Hftrrfelf con 
fiderable to the people by his us 0p That he was. 
a maſter in the art of ſpeaking, the tomick: pdets bear 
him witneſs; and Denke, the toſt elocuent of 
mien, in his oration againſt „ allows that Ad. 
Baues, among other perfections, a an excllleat orator, 
And if we give credit to Theophraſtis; who bf all phils- 

hers al the moft curious enquirer, and the moſt 
fateliful relater, he ſays; that Alalbiader was peculiarly 
happy at inventing things proper tb be ſaid upon every 
occaſion, Nor did he confider the wings only whith 
_— eo be ſaid, bur affd what words and what exp 


ſions | 
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9 15 men ol 8 in. in d big and our 75 and when 

5 were very fond 0 4565 | 615 72 1 7 
1 ag ls, =y peat ars' from-- ki g ttt. / Shth of 

the ahcients with R moftifying = 15 

I in a _—_ of Fa- 1 my dear Alciblades; your onh; 


ng. Mcibindes. fu is boa to ſar, Midi in ile 
had the the ſame SOT 13 way \ Wien 2 art of breeding gal. 22 


|, which drew upon 
— ers Piece of faillery 20 60 Inſomueli thacllis nab 


Seen who, Os Gr e : him. wich the conimand of , the 


iy appear e fades of fleet in, his ee . we ul 
to, chãt de ſoon l rom pic 
ig ths chief a Top lens rom Pl *%; 
thE Aubtmans, was to ſtudy to 25 1 — for oY K. 
paſs ho * of their — I. al. „ 86 2 
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dear t wo 
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ons were £9. be uſe n. thoſe did not 
. he W. wig is 2 5 ih 115 dle of 60 514 
courſe, and bk anne. ent gi he, <ould recollet- 
words whic e wanted 

His EXPENCES in the ſurnber of] horſes. and chariots 
which he kepr for t e chli "pra Vere Mapa 


ordinary : 'for 1 5 any Ine beſid es him! If. 5 either a 


private perſon or à King, 55 


den chariots t0:the 
Dimpick AMES, e a 


away at once, ef 


the ſecond, and the four pot] As, ee ays, 
the third, 2s 2 0 es 15 js 571 Irherein he Fr 
all that ever a that kind. E Tipides..C le: 


» * ＋ 1 
* 35 Þ F-; Nai % 


Thee, pack fon af Clinias, ill 7 ng, {1 DORN Bit, 
Thy triumphs down to future ages bring. 30¹ 
| Thou, pride of Greece! which never ſaw wn now / 
So many crowns adorn one congu ring brow. 
With bow much eaſe the threefold prize . 
And ſmiles to ſee from far bis rivals pains; 
_ Their charidts lagging on the diſtant: Nai 'J 
His temples thrice the willing judges crown, 
And gen'ral ſhouts do the Juſt ſentence own.” 


| Theemularion which yer cies of ropes I 
2 the preſents. which ey mad e to him, r 


ccc the more iluſtfi 19Us. . The Ep or” ; G 
tent for him adorne e ; ( 15 RP 


(6) 1 * ates? 8 ? s 07 + fphs ed him 
diſciples, writes that 5 105 220 fe hike 225 ons for hir 
horſes, and Cyzicus provided: his Lab; "and er Fry Wink, & 

victims. The paſlage is very re- all. 2h atceſſar Bi fun. 
arable, for it appears by it; Nohe but o . — ies wert ahl 


chat this was done not on 2005 fake 0 Le. neh an 1EXPENEES 


Alibiades © went to the apes. 2 | 
games, but likefviſe in "at 15 * nin e lags "third 
watlike expediions:lS'ih „ prize in the Olphpich g Janes, After 
favels. W/henerers fays he, Al. heribadliperformed: a very rally 
abiages travelled, Laar Cities » of ths: Sacrifice to Jupiter, 


allies 1 mini, tered n as is hand: bh | | 
naide, E pn 0 e. = Nang thi Ki 


r 
Chios furniſhed him with provender for his horſes, ind 
with a great number of beaſts for ſacrifice; and tho 
Leſbians ſent him wine and other proviſions for the 
many, great entertainments which he made. Yet inthe 
midſt of all this, he eſcaped not without cenſure, occz. 
ſioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his 
own miſconduct. For it is ſaid, that one Diomedes, a 
| #thrnign, a good man and a friend to Alcibiades, pal. 
fionately deſiring to obtain che victory at the Olymyic 
Sa, and having heard much of a chariot which be. 
100 
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onged to the ſtate at Argos, where he had obſerved that 
Alcibiades had great power and many friends, he pre- 
vailed with him to buy the chariot for him. AMcibiads 
did indeed buy it, but then claimed it for his own, leav- 
ing Diomedes to rage at him, and to call upon Gods and 
men to bear witneſs of the injuſtice. There was a ſuit 
at law commenced upon this occaſion ; and there is yet 
Fa an oration. concerning a chariot, written by I- 


* 
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daily, wet at his table many gold and ſilyer veſſels 
vhich be 


(7) In the fives of Aids and Mrs, ,. 
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There was one Hyperbolus, of the ward of the Peri- 
Moides, (whom Thucydides mentions as a very bad man) 
who furniſhed matter of ſatire to all the writers of co— 
medy in that age. But he was unconcerned at the 
worſt things they could ay, and being careleſsof glory, 
he was alſo inſenſible of ſhame. There are ſome who 
call this boldneſs and courage, whereas it is indeed 
impudence and madneſs. He was liked by no body, 
yet the people made a frequent uſe of him, -when they 
had a mind to diſgrace or calumniate any perſons in 
authority, At this time the people by his perſuaſions 
were ready to proceed to pronounce the ſentence of ten 
years baniſkment, which they called Ofraciſin. This 
was a way they made uſe of to depreſs and drive out of 
the city ſuch perſons, as exceeded the reſt in credit and 
power, therein conſulting their envy rather than their 
fear. And when at this time there was no doubt bur 
that the Oftraci/m would fall upon one of thoſe three, 


 Altbiades contrived to unite their ſeveral factions; and 
communicating his project to Nzcias, he turned the ſen- 


tence upon Hyperbolus himſelf, Others ſay, that-it was 
not with Nicias but Phæax that he conſulted,” and that 


by the help of his party he procured the baniſhment 


of Hyperbolus himſelf, when he ſuſpected nothing leſs. 
For never any mean or obſcure perſon fell under that 
puniſhment before that time; which gave occaſion to 
Plato the comick poet, to ſpeak thus of Hyperbolus, 


His crimes indeed, deſerv'd the fate be lare 

Condemn d to wander from his native ſhore; 

Yet ſure, to ſuch a haſe degen rate flave _ 
_ The Shell nat puniſoment but honour gave. 

That mark for dangerous eminence deſign'd  _ 

il ſuits a uretch of ſuch a groveſling mind, 
But we have in another place given a fuller account: of 
all on hiſtory has delivered down to us of this mat- 
 Alcibiades was not lefs diſturbed at the reputation 
which Nicias had gained amongſt the enemies c 8 


G 4 (8) After 
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than at the pangurs which the ns themſclnes lues paid 
him. For though 125 rights of . had. long 
ſiſted between the family x4 Aeibiades and the Laa 
deymonigus, and — he took particular gare of ſuch 
af them as were made priſoners at the fort of Pylos ; yet 
ker they had obtained a peace 509 the reſtitution of 
che captives by the procurement of Nicias, they began 
to:xspec him above all others. And it FA commonly 
in.Greece, that the war was hen þ y Pericles, and 
coy made an end of it; and therefore this peace 


# being his work, was by. moſt men called the Maar 


dagen Acibiades was Aae troubled at . and 
gel fame OA ſet himſelf to break the leagye, 

ore obſerving that the Argives, out of jealouſy 
= py the Lacedamoni „ere for an occaſion 
#9 break with them, he gave them a ſecret aſſurance of 
a league offenſive and ks with Athens. And tran 
ER well in perſan as by letters, with thgſe who 
Had m py be amongſt the peaple, he. encouraged 
them neither to fear the Lacedemoniens, nor ſubmit to 
hem, hut to betake themſelves to the Athenians, who, 
Af they would wait but :2 little while, would repent. of 


the peace, and ſoon put an end to it. And afterwards 


hen the Laces ns. had made a league with the 
Amotiaus, and had not delivered up Pauactuſ to the Allr. 
Mans entixe, qs they aught to have done by the treaty, 


but defaced and ruined, which gave great offence tothe 
2 of Abens, Alcibigdes laid hold of that op aged 


nity to exaſperate them more highly. He excla 
| fiercely againſt Nicias, and caſey him of many things 


which ſeemed probable enough; as that when he was 
General, he would not ſeize upon thoſe men who were 
deſerted by the enemy's army, (8) and left in the iſle 
of Sphalleria; and that when they were afterwards made 


rden by MAES, A ee n werte and — 


© Afer the 3 had 

ob the fortreſs of Pylos in — — 1 

they left in the iſle of $Bac- 

a ee, which lay over- againſtit at Se une be was ein erdl ; 
the mouth of the haven, a garriſon Io ox, who in conjunction — 
of 320 men, beſides Helots, under md — _ 1 —— 
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is it you intends Spartans? Cs dau be ignorant, that th 


are plempotentiaries, and I will be ready 


dexterity in affairs, The next day, whey: the 
were aſſem bled, aud and the ambaſſadors ined 


command of we army, got pof 


BUR NES Noz 


bac t he might ingratiate himſelf wich 
the Lacedemoniansz that he yould not As uſe of 15 
credit with them, to prevent 119 Fn ing into this 
confederacy With che Beatians, and ant; and y 1 
oa the other ſide hen ry FO the de Cretan were inclin 
to enter into an alliance Wi e he hindered 
the league from 95. formed, if the Lacedemonians 
e 
t happened at the very time when icigs Was 7 
arts brought into dilgrace with che people, that ambaſ· 
ſadors arrived from Lacedeman, who 
ing, ſaid what ſeemed very, | g 
they had full power to All their differences upon 
equal terms. The coyocil received.cheir propoſitions, 
and the people was it, alleinhle on che Pane to give 
them audience. (9, ) Alcibiades was very ee 
of this, and; goptrivgd, to have a ſecret. co — 9 
the ambaſſagdons. When ghey, were met, he fad, What 


council always behave with maderation. and reſpett. Jowmart 
anbaſſadars, but that the prape. pre. g aud affett 
great things; So pbat if you let wy know wobat full powers 
your commuſion. gives you, they will preſs you 10 yield to un- 
reaſonable. conditzons. Quit therefare. this indiſcreet method, 
if you expefi tg abtain equal terms fram the Athenians, and 
would not have things extorted from you contrary to your in- 


clination; treat «with the peaple without. 7 you 


being very zealous ta ſerve tHe, Loco regs When 
he had laid thus, he gave them his gath for the per- 
formance of what he promiſed and by this way drew 
them fi from Nigas to rel 7 entirely upon himſelf, . 
admire him as a perſon extraordinary for wiſdom an 

le 


Mate Ee ods 
ſeſion after a long diſpute, where- Ye was afra id left the people 


in ſeveral of I garriſon were MM uld come to an 50 wan 5 
{lain, and the reſt made priſoners, the Lagedemanians, \ 
and ſent to Athens. Amang thoſe 12055 e * ae 1 hare 


(1) That 


Fun were [20 Fparian;, whom his meaſures. 


mod as not to be in a condition to ters, Hgraules, Herſe, and P 3931 
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biades with great civility demanded of them with hit 


powers they were come? They anſwered, that they were 
not come as plenipotentiaries. Inſtantly upon that, 
Alcibiades with a loud voice (as though he had receiyed, 
and not done the wrong) began to call them Faithleſs 
and My This and to Tho that _ * could not 

Mbly come with a purpoſe to ſay or do an 
rage was ſincere. The council was' highly 9 

le were in a rage; and Nicias, who knew nothin 

of the deceit and the impoſture, was in the greateſt con- 
fuſion imaginable, being equally ſurprized and aſhamed 
at fuch a change in the men. So that the Lace am- 
nan ambaſſadors were utterly rejected, and Afibiades 
was declared General, who preſently drew the Argie, 
the Elians, and thoſe of Mantines, into a confeilera racy 
with the Athenians. © © be 

No man commended the method by which Akiba 
effected all this, yet it was a great ſtroke of politicks, 
thus to divide and ſhake almoſt all Peloponneſus, and to 
bring together fo many men in arms againſt the Lace- 
dzmonians in one day before (1) Mantinea ; thereby re- 
moving the war and the danger ſo far from the fron: 
tier of the Athenians, that even ſucceſs would profit 
the enemy but little, ſhould they be "conquerors; 
88 if they were defeated, Sparta” nſelf was your 

e Ke: 0 
(2) After this batils at Makra, the officers of the 


| army of the Argives attempted to deſtroy the popular 


government in Argos, and make themſelves ſte of 
the city; and this they effected by the aſſiſtance of the 


Lacedemonians. But the people took arms again; and 


TY gained ſome N Alcibiades came to pb 


(1) That battle was fought | 43 them. The e 
near three years after the conclu- an ſupported them in their under- 
Gon of — treaty with Argos. taking, from a perſuaſion that 

(2) They took advantage of the they themſelves - ſhopld * be 
conſternation the people of 4r- maſters of Arges, if 

et were in after the loſs of that once aboliſh the I pular gore 

e; for they juſtly concluded ment, and eftabli acy. 
that —— coal ho ſo much diſpi- (3) Cecrops had page daugh- 
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ad, and made their victory compleat. Then he per- 


ſuaded them to build long walls, and by that means to 
join their city to the ſea, that ſo at all times they might 
more Feuer receive ſuccour from the Athenians, To 

ie procured them many maſons and ftone- 
cutters from Athens, and in all things ſhowed the greateſt 
zeal for their ſervice, and thereby gained no leſs honour 
and power to himſelf, than to the commonwealth of 
Athens. He alſo perſuaded the Pairenſians to join their 
city to the ſea, by lengthening their walls; and when 
they were warned, that the; Aiubenians would ſwallow 
them up at laſt, Alcibiades anſwered, Poſſibly it may he 
ſo, but it will be by little and little, and beginning at the fret; 
whereas the Liacedemonians: will: begin at ibe bead, and 
devour you all at once. He alſo adviſed the Athenians to 
exerciſe their power at land, and often put the young 
men in mind (3) of the oath which they had taken in 


the temple of Agraulos, and excited them to the effectual 
performance of it; for there they were wont to ſwear, 


that they would repute wheat and barley, and vines and 
olives to be the limits of Altica; by which they were 
taught to claim a title to all lands that were manured 
and rnit Gn Eo Conn 

But to theſe great political talents, to this wiſdom 
and eloquence, he joined exorbitant luxury in his eat- 
ing and drinking and amours, 'vaſt profuſion in his 
expences, and an exceſſive gaiety and effeminacy in his 
dreſs. He wore à long purple. robe, which dragged 
after him as he went through the — IG 
cauſed the planks of his galley to be cut away, that ſo 


he might lie the ſofter, his bed not being placed'on the 


boards, hut hanging upon girths. And his ſhield, 
ſs, During the war between the herſelf headlong from the citadel, 
Athenians and the inhabitants of and by her death procured the 
Eleufis, the Atheniansconſulted the victory for her grandfather Erech- 
Oracle of Apollo, who anſwered. theus. In memory of this heroick 
thattheevent would be unproſper - aRion, the Athenians conſecrated 
oustothem, unleſs ſome one among to Agraulos a wood and temple at 
them devoted himſelf for his the'entrance into the citadel, and 
country, As.foon as this anſwer ordained that for the future before 


Vas made publick, Agraulos flong they ſet ont upon any 2 
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which ai gilded. (4) had not the uſual enſign 
. of the Amen, but a Cupid holdi a thunderbolt! in! 
and d was repreſented. N it. The Principal men of 
2 the city © N theſe ings with the higheſt indi igna- 
tion, and were afrgid of his diſſolute manners, an ig. 
glent . hoher the laws, as things monſtrous in 
themflyes, and tending to 4 change of the govern- 
ment,  Ariſtophanes has well t eſſed in what manner 
the people ſtood affected towards hin. 

Kg bate-him, get they lour and court Bim 5. 


| d.in another place he tirizes bim e « 
by ae following alluſion; 05 52 gre Ws wag 


Det, fons- of" Athens, you  ſhawld fr 6 care 
Far your own ſakes to breed uo lion here; 


Bu if by chance a lion Should le bred, -. 
*Tis your net work to have tim ord and fu. 


The tr. ruth js, 38, his liberalitjes, his publick ſhows, and 
9050 as of his murgficence to the. people (which 

ing £96 9uld  exceec d) the glory of his anceſtors, the 
e of hi quence, the lovelineſs of his ate his 


2 


| mn be oblige ed to of a Prince who had never 
A in om! wood the oath en- ah. ormed any exploit, expreſſes 
tione& here by Phitarch, and which it Parmaque inglorius. alba, upon 


was a fort of devoting — which the reader may ſee the notes 


Ar th of their c al. Seruius. I did not ſpeak im- 
(4) The uſual cnfigns. of the roperly when I called theſe arms 
mans, were 4, the owl, © Lees, for there are inſtances of 


224 the olive; for in the earlieſt what we call devices among the 


Ages, private perſons and cities 22 We meet with ſeyeral 
25 their. pare en6g9s,” r.4s in one of en, tragedies 
they are no 5% ed arms, Which 9 bore on his ſhiel 

ere prope be emblems either figureofa naked min bolting & . 
of thai * their actions, or torch in his hand, with this motto, 
Joclinstions. None but people of gw Ton, 1 avill burn the city. 
Kgure-and reputation in the world Th ocles bore on 5 a ſoldier {cal- 
ware allowed to bear theſe arms, ing a tower, with this Mott, i 

and hefe devices. The ſhields ſpite of Mars himelf 3 and Fal 
worn by. the common ſoldiers were ces's ſhield had on it a man in 
all ſmooth and white; for which en armour, and Juffice marchu 
reaſon Alcelplus calls the Thebas before, and conducting him, 1 
troops, Ni,ñT1T kb, Aab, The —4 this . en e him on: 


aui wits Heields. — ſpeak· 0 Thi 


00 
as + 
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city and good nature. 


him, a 


| Ariftopho 


the 
things as inſults 


(5) This painter had been fa- 
3 Ms — 5 - 8 
and Alcibiadss ha caught him 
in the fact, by "M6 0 
ment kept kim priſoner” till he 


him. Demeſthenet touches upon 
againſt Midias. 


the Cyclades, and à colony of La- 


beniaus, who therefore ſent Al- 


men, the laſt Jon of the 9g 
Olympiad, Ala only block 
up the town "with "theſe" facts, 
but YI the bn of Eudl- 

nut arriving yeat following, 
1 the. b nk of the winte 


 ALCITBIADES. 
of body joined with” his great 
— knowledge in mllitary affairs; 
on the Athenians to endute' patiently his exbellcs, 60 
; ule many things to him, and to give the ſofteſt 
names to his faults, attributing 
(5) He kept Agurburtus ths 
painter a priſoner, till he bad 
then diſmiſſed him with a reward: He publiekly firuek I 
Jaurtas, who exhibited certain ſhows in 
and contended with: him for the 
to himſelf one of the captive (6) Mlian women; ant 
had a ſon by her, whom he took ay _ edrifiite. This 
the Athenian ſtiled great humanity 
principal cauſe of the ſlaughter ” al the -inhabitznts: 
of the iſle of Malus, ho were of age 
ſpeaking in favour of that cruel (7) decree: 
n the painter had drawn 


f puniſh- | 
had painted his whole” houfe for 
this adyenture in his ſpeech 


| us an acc 
(6) The 11 & Mali, © one of the Malia, makes 
of the deeree. Perhaps he Was 


cedænon, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
lence, as a thin 190 

cibiades agaihſt it wich fix and 

thirty ſhips; and three thoufatid pot 


. 


and ex. 
tHed- 


them only to his vivt- 
painted his whole hotfe; buy 

tv Ponte fo. 

He took 

nd yet h& was the 

to bear arms, by 


When 
emea the courte zan, 


ſitting and holding Alciviades in her arms, the mitiltiküd 
ſeemed pleaſed with the piece; and thronge 
graver ſort were highly offended, and lebked on cheſe 
upon the laws, and as fo man; ſteps 
towards ang abitraty an So that it was not 


dt ſee it; but 


| iu 
with new fupplics from Athens, 


the Milian: furrendeted r diſce-- 


ans 2 put to tlie 
ford thoſe th were of a 6 
to bear Arms, catried the 


women and unden Fan ref 


(7) Thuc FINS 2 oy Fe * 255 


nt of this 
no Wenden | 


willing to have it buried in ſi- 
diſhongurable 
to his country; and would hive 
etity conlite that Barbarous 
action 28 the effect 8 of. ſaddet 
tranſpoft in foro who Had bee 
provoked to it by the 4 25 4 
obſtinate teſiſtd1 nce 4 
; . 
10 Hoa | 


9 1 
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ill faid by Arcbeſtratus, that Greece could not bear tg 
Alcibiades. Once when Alcibiades ſucceeded well in an 
oration which he made, and the whole aſſembly at- 


tended upon. him to do him honour, Timon, ſurnamed 


the Man-hater, would not paſs ſlightly by him, nor 


avoid him as he did others, but - purpoſely, met him, 
and taking him by the hand. ſaid, Go on boldly, m 


| ſon, mayeſt thou encreaſe in credit with the people ; far 
thou wilt one day bring them calamities enough. Some 


that were preſent laughed at the ſaying, and ſome re- 


proached Timon; but there were others upon whom it 


made a deep impreſſion ; ſo various was the judgment 
which was made of him, by reaſon of the inequality of 


his manners. pro 


The Athenians, in the life-time of Pericles, had and 2 


longing eye upon Sicily, but did not attempt any thing 
in relation to it, (8) till after his death. For then, 
under pretence of aiding their confederates, they ſent 
ſuccours upon all occaſions to thoſe who were oppreſ- 
Fed by the Syracuſans, and thereby made way for the 
ſending over a greater force. But Alcibiades was the 
ꝓerſon who inflamed this deſire of theirs to the height, 
and prevailed with them no longer to proceed ſecretly 
in their deſign, and by little and little, but to ſend 
out a great fleet, and undertake at once to make them- 


ſelves maſters-of the iſland. Thus he poſſeſſed the 


people with great hopes, whilſt he himſelf had much 
greater; and the conquelt of Sicily, which was the ut- 
moſt bound of their ambition, was but the beginning 
of thoſe things which he thought of. Nicias endea- 
voured to divert the people from this expedition, by 
repreſenting to them, that the taking of Syracuſe. would 
be a work of great difficulty. But Alcibiades —_— 

(8) Pericles during his life had gium, to the ſuccour of the Lon 
prevented the Atheniant from en- tines, who were attacked: by the 
gaging in any of theſe @xtrava- Syracu/ans. The year following 
gant projects. He died the laſt they font fill a greater number; 
year of the 87th Olympiad, in and two years after that, they 
the zd year of the Peloponneſian fitted out another Hegt of a greater 
war. Two years after this, the force than the former; but the 


Athenian: ſent ſome ſhips to Rhe= Sicilians having put an end te 


their 


— wa Ay, oh 
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ALCIBIADE S. 111 
f nothing leſs than the conqueſt of Caribage and Libya, 
ue by 3 of theſe, fancied himſelf already 
maſter of Italy and Peloponneſus; ſo that he ſeemed to 
look upon Sicily as little more than a magazine for the 
war. The young men were ſoon elated with theſe 
hopes, and hearkened gladly to thoſe of riper years, 
who told them ſtrange things of this expedition; ſo that 
you might ſee great numbers ſitting in the places of exer- 
ciſe, ſome deſcribing the figure of the iſland, and others 
the ſituation of Libya and Carthage. But it is ſaid, that 
Socrates the philoſopher, and Meton the aſtronomer, 
never hoped for any good to the commonwealth from 
this war: the one (as it is probable) preſaging what 
vould enſue, by the aſſiſtancee of his Dæmon, who con- 
verſed with him familiarly; and the other, either upon 
2 rational conſideration of the project, or by making 
uſe of the art of divination, was become fearful of the 
ſucceſs ; and therefore diſſembling madneſs, he caught 
up a burning torch, and ſeemed as if he would have 
ſet his own houſe on fire. Others report that he did 
not pretend to be mad, but that ſecretly in the night 
he ſet his houſe on fire, and the next morning beſought 
the people, that for his comfort after ſuch a calamity, 
they would ſpare his ſon from the expedition. By which 
artifice he deceived his fellow- citizens, and obtained of 
them what he dafired::: ie e e 39%. 
| Nicas, much againſt his will, was appointed Gene- 
ral together with Alcibiades; for he. endeavoured to 
avoid the command, as diſliking his collegue. But 
the Arbenians thought the war would proceed more 
proſperouſly, if they did not ſend Aribiades free. from 
all reſtraint, but tempered his heat with the caution of 
Nicias. This they choſe the rather to do, becauſe La- 
heir diviſions, and united them- and laid a heavy fine upon Fary- 
{elves in their common defence, medon ; ſo infatuated were they by 
by the advice of Hermocrates, the their proſperity, which had made 
fleet was ſent back, and the I them flatter themſelves, that they 
lerian were ſo enraged at their were irrefiſtible, that they could 
generals for not having conquered as well effect things - of the 
vich, that they baniſhed two of greateſt difficulty as thoſe that 
hem, Py:hodorus and ' Sophocier, wete the moſt eaſy, and faeceed 
28 as 


HAD A. 


macbus the third 6 General, though he was in i i deolini, 


years, yet in ſeveral battles had: a — no leſa 
. atid raſh than Hltibiadet himſelf. When they be 


gan to deliberate concerning che number of forces; and 
tke manner of making the neceſſary proviſiond, Mi 
made another attempt to oppoſe the deſign, and to 
prevent the war; but Alcibiades contradicted him and 
carried his point with the people. And one Dem. 
fratus, an orator, propoſing to them, that they ſhould: 
give the generals abſolute power, both as to the great-: | 
neſs of the preparations, and the management of the 
war, it was 'preſenety decreed ſo. But juſt when al Wil. 
things were prepared for the voyage, many unlucky, 
omens appeared. At that very time (9) the. feaſt of 
Adonis happened, in which the women were uſed to 
expoſe in all parts of the city, images reſembling dead 
men carried out to their burial, and to repreſent ſu · 
neral ſolemnities by their lamentations and mournful 
ſongs. The maiming- alſo of the (1) images of Mercury, 
moſt of which in one night had their faces broken, ter. 
rified many perſons who were wont to deſpiſe. weir 
that nature. It was given out, that this was done by 
the Corinthians, for the ſake of the Syracuſans, who wer NEA. 
a colony of theirs, in hopes that the Athenians, obſerv- 
ing ſuch-prodigies, might be induced to deſiſt from the Nhe 
war. Yet this report gained not any credit with the pen 
people; nor did they regard the opinion of thoſe who Wl... 
mought there was nothing ominous in the matter, and Wi 
that it was only an extravagant action, committed by Neo. 

ſome wild young men coming from a debauch; but If t. 
they were both _— and terrified at the thing, 


imagininag 
As well wich 4 bew lüp as with heals in inditnlag on thit _"_ 
a numerous fleet. occaſion ; coffins were — wry 


(9) Venus was fo, afflicted: at the every door, the ſtatues of Yous 7, 
death of Adi, that, the hea- and. Adenis were borne 15 Joo 
thens, in teſtimony of their de- cellion w wit certain ve els filled 
votion for that goddeſs, eſtabliſhed with earth, in a id had 
a certain feaſt at the beginning, with 4 Kae care re os erby d in 
of the N wherein they. an 2 rp 4 Hep 7 5 | 
commemor the geath of that —_—_ ed the garde As onis. 
e. Al the cities a truce had a place 1 Pen 0 
: | | emmy 
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imagining it to proceed from à conſpiracy of perſons, 
ig del gb fn great commotions in the ſtate. And 
therefore both the council, and the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, which upon this occaſion was held frequently, in 
a few days ſpace examined diligently every thing that 
might adminiſter ground for ſuſpicion. During this 
examination, - Androcles, one of the Demagogues, pro- 
duced certain ſlaves and ſtrangers before them, who 
accuſed Alcibiades, and ſome of his friends, of defacing 
other images in the ſame manner, and of having pro- 
fanely acted the ſacred myſteries at a drunken meet- 
ing, wherein one Theadorus repreſented the herald, 
palin the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the chief prieſt, 
#hile che reſt of his companions: atrended, as per- 
ons initiated in the holy myſteries. Theſe were the. - 
atters contained in the accuſation which Theſalus, the 
on of Cimon, exhibited againſt Alaibiades, for his impi- 


eos mockery of the goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpins. [he 
' Whcople were highly exaſperated and enraged againſt A. 
ade upon this accuſation, which being aggravated 
Auurocler the moſt: malicious of all his enemies, - at 


irſt gave him great ere But when he perceived 

hat all the ſeamen deſigned for Sicily were fond of him, 
ind that at the ſame time the forces of the Argives and 

he Mantineans, which ' conſiſted of a thouſand: men, 
penſy declared that they had undertaken this tedious 

ritime expedition for the ſake of Alcibiades, and that 
he was ill uſed, they would all preſently be gone, he 
covered his courage, and became eager to make uſe ; 
f the preſent opportunity for juſtifying. himſelf, - At 
ls his enemies were again diſcouraged, as fearing leſt 
mity, becauſe they pretended is, Adonis. When the feaft was 
lat the dead body of Ani, was over, they threw the gardens into 
Venus laid out upon a bed. of the ſea, or into ſome river, Ban 
uuce. Theſe feſtivals were not (1) The Aibenias, had ſtatues 
ly ſolemnized at Athens, but of Mercury at the doors of the 
roaghour all Greed, in the iſles” houſes made of Rones'of a cubs 

d in Zoype. We find alſo that the cal form, to dennte the ſplidity 
uu imitated theſe rites; Zxel. of resſon and the ſtability gf 
Þ:8. v, 14. and behold there ſat truth, which, howſoever turned 
omen weeping for Tammuz, that are always fixed and uniform 
Y TY CO ">" nan 
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the people mould be more gentle dig: hint in their 
' ſentence, by reaſon of the preſent occaſion which 
had for his ſervice. . Therefore, to obviate this miſ. 


chief, they. contrived that ſome other orators, who di 
not appear to be enemies to: Alcibiades, hut really hated 
kim no leſs than thoſe who avowed themſelves to he 
— ſhould ſtand. up in the aſſembly, and ſay, that it wy 
ery abſurd thing, that one wwho cons created General of 
Gach an army ith abſolute power, after his troops we 
compleated, and the confederates were arrived, ſbould loſetk 
preſent opportunity, ws ai the people tvere chufing bis judo 
—.— lot, and appointing times for the hearing of the cauki 
Therefore, ſaid they, let x” - fail immediately (and my 
good fortune attend him ;) but when the way is at: an mh 
ben lit bim. en his defence ae 
laws. 

But e r ſoon perceived the ablice of this & 
Jay, andappearing in the afſembly, repreſented to then, 
that it was a very grievous thing te him, to be ſent far 
with the command of fo. great am army, when: be. lay un 
der ſuch accuſations and calumnies, tbat he deſerved to 45 
F be could not clear himſelf of the: arimes objetied- 10 hi 
But *when be had anſwered the accuſations, end:proved l 
innocence, be ſhould then chearfully apply himſelf io ebe um 
as ftuniling no. longer in fear of falſe accuſers.....But it 
could not prevail with: the people, who commanded 
him to ſail immediately. So: he departed tog 
with the other generals, having with him near a 
and forty galleys, five thoufand one hundred hea 
armed ſoldiers, and about one thouſand three hundn 
archers,. ſlingers, and light- armed men; and all t 
other Es were anſwerable, and every way con 

leat. * 
TE on the coaſt of tab, he R at Rhegid q 
and che "propoſed his advice in what manner 
ſhould manage the war. He was 5 7. by Nan 


| but Lamachus being of his opinion, they. ec from 
| * es * 


JW done while he was there for | he was on 
e . che n to rake his" 8 Ark 


* 
4 44 i 


ane dee 16 


we before there were only fome li * ſuf 
Lat fer e e - fed foe igh by 17 


tain ſlaves and ſtrangers. But 'afterwards" in 111 ab- 
ſence his enemies attacked f im more fiercely, y, und in 
their accuſation. Joine: the bre ak king the Ae 80 i. 
the prophanation of the holy dae as if Both fad 
been committed in Ae of the ſame 1 
for changing the govert rament. "Ther pon the" 

im riſoned all ba were acchſed, . *Fitho ent 0 itt 
and without hearin - ther „ and te es excectin 155 
that having ſa uch pant 'evide nce, "they bad 
mediately brou 11 5 Fae . his trial, An in 
judgment again . 0 if any of his fire 
acquaintance fell into the 115 ie de, n a een 
in this fury, they Wed "Uſed Vet Fn 
Thucydides has arte] to e accuſers; yt 
mention Dioclides ans d Teuter cer Omen Whom is 


0 ae a 1 


Dear Hernia of. a ſecond fall take lu; Py 
A ſecond Dioclides will ſucceed. | W 
Not your alone tuill be the dire. A 3 RB Y r 
Were all undone, if you ſhould e A 


To which he makes Mercury return this anſwer: | 

* c Ne 5.4 
Be not concern d, 19 friend; von fall not 4. wa 
Such rogues 4 Teucer ever thrive LE be oor 


he truth i is, his accuſers alledged JOY that” was 
certain again by A, One of them being aſked; Ehr 
e knew 1 2 defaced the images F' aid, 22 
a them 8 the light of l ja in Which he was 
prolly miſtaken ; for it was juft new moon when the 
batt was my 2 mat 27 men of un 7 8 

Ing cry out up 4 ontrivance' z but 
feople were Po oy Ns hy to receive further accuſi- 
"heat at all abated ; bot "ty 
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ions; nor Wa 
y ſeized. 41 tiſoned eve 'one that was ac 
uſed. A8 — 5 Were Ty Pe in eee mm | 
der to Fg LAs ges the orator, whom the 
0 5 r wy br ae 19 _ biſtotian 
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hiſtorian Hellanicus reports to be deſcended from Uhſz, 
He was always looked upon as an enemy to the popy. 
lar government, and a favourer of oligarchy. What 
chiefly cauſed him to be ſuſpected of defacing the im:. 
es, was that the great Mercury, which was placed ner 
his houſe, and was an ancient monument of the tribe 
of Ægeides, was almoſt the only ſtatue, of all the n. 
markable ones, which remained entire. For this rex 

| ſon it is now called the Mercury of Andocides; all mei 
giving it that name, though the inſcription evident 
1 the contrary. Among others who were priſqnen 
upon the ſame account, was one Times, a perſon nn 
equal to Andocides in quality, but very extraordinary bot 
for parts and boldneſs; with him Audocides contrafted; 
particular acquaintance and friendſhip. He perſuadd i. 
Andocides to accuſe himſelf and ſome few others of ive 
crime, urging to him, that upon bis confeſſion, be umi 
ze ſecure of his pardon, by the detree of the people, wherta 
the event of judgment is uncertain to all men; but to gu per 
perſons, as he was, moſt terrible. So that it was beiter fi 
Bim, if he regarded bimſelf, to ſave bis life by a fa W. 
than to ſuffer an infamous death, as one really guilty. of ih 
crime. And if be had a regard to the publick good, it uu :#tc 
commendable to ſacrifice a few ſuſpetied men, and by tht 
means to reſcue many excellent perſons from the fury of th 
people. Fhe argument uſed by Timæus fo far prevail 
upon Andorides, as to make him accuſe. himſelf Cu! 
ſome. others; and thereupon; according to the decrali/ 
of the people, he obrained his pardon; and all the pen Haſſen 


ſons who were named by him, (except fome few wi 
ſaved themſelves by flight) ſuffered death. To gain tif: , 
greater credit to his information, he accuſed his on 
feryants, amongſt. others. But rigtwithſtanding' tiorm. 


the peoples anger was not appeaſed; and being o T. 


no longer diverted by thoſe who had violated hi, , 


— 


images, they were at leiſure. to pour out their wialWcam 
age upon eee, And in conclafion, they e 
galley, called, the Salanjmgn, to fecit him, * But u 
DS & — : EY e N e 14 nt! a 
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„ (2) All the myſtery in thaſe lay in expoſing to view ee 
ceremonies, and in thatinitiatidn, © things, which were uſually 1 
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prudently commanded thoſe. that were ſent, not to 
uſe violence, nor to ſeize: upon his perſon, but to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to him in the mildeſt terms, requir- 
ing him to follow them to Aubens, in order to take 
his trial, and make his defence before the people: for 
indeed they feared. a mutiny and a ſedition in the 
army in an enemy's country, which it would have 
been eaſy for Alcbiades. to effect, if he had pleaſed; 
for the ſoldiers were diſpirited upon his departure, ex- 
ing for the future tedious delays, and that the war 
would be indolently protracted by Nz:cias, when Alci- 
biades, who was the ſpur to action, was taken away. 
For, though Lamachus was a ſoldier and a man of cou- 
rage, yet being poor, he wanted authority and. reſpect 
in the army. Acibiades, juſt upon his departure, pre- 
vented Meſſina from falling into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, There were ſome in that city, who. were upon 
the point of delivering it up; but he knowing the 
perſons, diſcovered them to ſome friends of the Hra- 
cuſans, and thereby defeated, the whole contrivance, 
When he arrived at Thuria, he went on ſhore, and 
concealing himſelf there, eſcaped | thoſe ; who - ſearched 
after him. But to one who knew him, and aſked him, 
F be durſt not truſt his native coumry? he made anſwer, 
Yes, I dare truſt. ber for all other things; but vuben the 
maiter concerns wy life, I will not truſt my, mother, leſt foe 
ould miſtake, aud -unwarily- throw in a. black bean inſtead 
a white one. When atterwards he was told, that the 
iſſembly had. pronounced judgment of death againſt 
him, 2 anſwered, I will make them ſenſible that. J. am 
l. e en e en; on £3. mals ha a 
The information againſt him was conceived in this 
lorm. {ors ie do nn rognnanr aff wo) boon 
Theſſalus, the ſon of Cimon, of the ward of Laciades, 
wth accuſe Alcibiades, the ſon of Clinias, of the ward of 
vcambonides,. of having offended. the goddeſſes Ceres and 
Froſerpine, y repreſenting in deriſion the holy: myſteries, 
ud ſhowing them 10 | bis companions in his .own houſe: 
wire (2) being hadited in fich robes as art uſed "by the 
led, and which the Zatins called Cereris Mundum, _ . oe 
— WY 483) Eumul- 
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dorus, of the ward of Phegea, the Berall, and 41 


"4 which was done contrary to the laws and 


er, But not execrattons. 


tences, when fir 
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chief 'prief, bes be ſhows the boly \ 2 be ined Bi 
ſelf the 1. che or prieſt, Polition the torch-htarer, and Theo 


the reſt of his compery &s pri and initiated her 
inflituti ns 771 th 
(3) Eumolpides, and of the prieſts and other officers of th 
Þoly myſteries of the temple at Eleuſis. He Was con. 
demned upon his not - appearirig, his eſtate was col. 
fiſcated, and it was decreed, that all the prieſts and 
prieſteſſes ſhould ſolemnly curſe bim, But one d 
them, 7. Bean, the daughter of Menon, of the ward « 
Agraulos, is ſaid to have > Re: that part of the d. 
cree, ſaying, mr ber holy office obliged ber 'to make fro: 


Alibiades lyin ying urier theſe heavy decrites ind 15 
he fled from 7. buria,” paſſed gy — 

Peloponneſus, and remained ſome time at Arg 

being there in fear of his enemies, and) ſeci i 

utterly rejected by his native country, he Kent to thi 


— Spartion deſirine their rotection, and aſſuring then i 


that he would malte them amends by his future "* 
vices for all the miſchief he had 8092 them while E + 
was their enemy. The Spartan giving Him the Fecu: i 
rity he deſired, he went thither chearfully, and wlll 7 
well received. At his firſt coming he prevailed up 


'them without farther delay to ſend ſuccours to the h N 
racuſant;, and he quickened and excited them ſo, ( tt 
chat they forthwith diſpatched Gylippus into Sicily at A ci 
head of an army, "utterly to deſtrby the forces Ga g 
the Athenians had in Sic.” Another thing which . co 
1 them to do, was to make war alſo upon de < 
-- Bir the th be 

bing, and the moſt i important af all the reſt, was u a 
make chem W Decilea, which . Al ove | al ig _ 
anc 

4042 was! mo ane ROTATE in hs t were 1d ma 

un ealed thoſe myſte- withſtanding called Eumdſpult! | Bl 

| fie « 3 2 8 The. Rings wy: 700 — 
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deſcendants; and in failure of 8 to induce yo ] 
owe deſcendants, they who * Auffiſt the Wai, attack * 
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chings Rreightened and duſtreſſed che commonuralch f 
Athen. 
As Alcibiades gained 3 by che e which he 
rendered to the publick, ſo he was no leſs reſpected ſor 
his manner of living in private, whereby he'wholly can- 
tivated the people, For, he conformed himſelf intirely 
to the Spartan cuſtoms ; ſo that thbſe who ſaw that he 
was ſhaved cloſe to the ſkin; that he bathed in cold wa- 
ter, fed upon a carſe cake, and uſed their black broth, 
would have doubted, or rather could notchave believed, 
that he ever had a cook in his houſe, had ever ſeen a 
perfumer, or had worn à tobe of Ifileſan purple. For 
he had, as it is ſaid, this peculiar talent and — 


5 2, . . 7 7 A r 7 T> 


„whereby he gained upon all men, that he could 
ſently —— himſelf to their faſhions and way of oa 

ing, more eaſily than a chamelion can change his co- 
08 ours. For there is one colour which, they ſay, the 

u chamælion cannot aſſume; that is, white | but dici- 
«rl 2:ades, whether he converſed with debaricbed:or virtu- 

tv ous perſons, was ſtill capable of imitating and comply- 

ny ing with them. At Sparta, he was diligent achis exer- 


ciſes, frugal, and reſerved. In lonia — luxurious, 
frolickſome, and lazy. In Thrace he was always drink- 
ing, or on horſehack. And when he tranſacted with 
Tiſaphernes, the King of Perfia's Lieutenant, he exceed- 
ed the Perſians themielves in magnificence and pomp. 
Not that his natural diſpoſition changed ſo eaſily. nor 
that his manners were ſo very variable; but being ſen- 
ſible that if he purſued his: own inclinations! he might 
give offenee to thoſe with whom he had occaſion to 
converſe,.. he therefore transformed himſeif into ſuch 


a ſhapes, and took up ſuch faſhions, as he obſerved to 
in be moſt agreeable to them. So that at Lacedomon, if a 
a man Judge 10 * _— eee . would gol 
het > 2 (4: 
2 and fortify Derbe. That fortreſs Levy fines. upon — demeſnes 
made the Laces s. maſters ' or receive aſhſtance from their 


of the country, in omuch that the neighbours, , Beſides Dece/ca be- 
Niterlttne) Wert deprived of the came a feceptacle for all the 
2 that acerued to them from malecontents, and abettors of the 
their flyer {at Lauum, Spartan. It. was fortified in = 
vor could; ; they _ rents. or laſt year of the gth Olympia 
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of him, according to the proverb. This is not the ſon if 


Achilles, But Achilles Bimſelf, and would have imagined 
he had been brought up in the auſtere diſcipline of Tz 
curgus. Burt he that looked more nearly into his man- 


.ners, would cry out in words of the poet, 
, te foe woman tht fc ar ae ,, 


For while King Ais was abſent, and abroad with the 
army, he corrupted his wife Timæa, and got her-with 
child. Nor did ſhe deny it; for when ſhe was brought 
to-bed of a ſon, though ſhe called him in publick Ly: 
tychides, yet among her confidents and attendants, ſhe 
would whiſper that his name ought to be Aleibiads; 


to ſuch a degree was ſhe tranſported by her paſſion for 


him. But he, on the other fide, would ſay. in ſport, 
he had not done this out of revenge or luſt, but that his 
race might one day come to reign over the Lacedems- 


mans. There were many who acquainted: Agit with 


theſe things; but the time itſelf gave the greateſt con- 
firmation to the ſtory. For Agis being frightened with 
an earthquake, fled out of bed from his wife, and for 


ten months after never lay with her; and therefore 


Leotychides being born after thoſe ten months, he would 
not acknowledge him for his ſon, which was the reaſon 
that at laſt he never came to the kingdom. 


After the defeat which the Athenians received in 900 


ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Sparta, at once from 
Chios, and Leſbos, and Cyzicum, to ſignify their purpoſe of 
deſerting the intereſts 'of the Athenians. The Brotians 
interpoſed in favour of the Leſbians, and Pharnabazus in- 
tereſted himſelf for the Cyzicenians; but the Lacedemoni 
ans, at the perſuaſion of Alcibiades, choſe to aſſiſt thoſe 


of Chios before all others. He himſelf alſo went in- 


ſtantly to ſea, .and procured. almoſt all ionia to revolt 


at once; and joining himſelf to the Lacedæmonian gene- 
rals, did great miſchief to the {/benians, But Axis was 
hirenemy, hating him for having diſhonoured his wife, 
which he reſented highly, and alſo not bong a6 


5) This is ſpoken of Hermione her diſcovering the ſame vanity, 
in the Orefes of Euripides, upon and the ſame ſolicitude * 
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1 patiently the glory he acquired; for moſt of the 


great actions which ſucceeded well, were univerſally 
aſcribed to Alcibiades. . Others alſo of the moſt power- 
ſul and ambitious amongſt the Spartans, were envious 


of Alcibiades, and by their practices prevailed with the 


magiſtrates in the city to ſend orders into Jonia that he 
ſhould be killed. But Acibiades having ſeoret intelli-. 
gence of it, and being much terrified, though he com- 
municated all affairs to the Lacedemonians, yet took 
care not to fall into their hands. At laſt he retired to 


Tiſaphernes, the King of Per/ia's Lieutenant, for his ſe- 


curity, and immediately became the firſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable perſon about him. For this Barbarian not be- 
ing himſelf ſincere, but a man of artifice and deceit, 
admired his addreſs and wonderful ſubtilty. And in- 
deed his carriage was ſo agreeable in their daily conver- 
fations and pleaſures, that it could not but {often the 
worſt humour, and take with the rougheſt diſpoſition. 


Even thoſe who feared and envied him, could not but 


be pleaſed with him, and feel ſome affection for him 

when they ſaw him, and were in his company. And 

Tiſaphernes himſelf, who was otherwiſe fierce, and above 

all other Per/ians hated the Greeks, yet was ſo won by 
the flatteries of Acibiades, that he ſet himſelf even to 
exceed him in civility ; ſo that he gave the name. of 
Acibiades to one of his gardens 1 all the 

reſt in the beauty of its ſtreams and meadows, and the 
elegance and magnificence of the various buildings 
which it contained; and afterwards every one called it 
by that name. Thus Alcibiades, quitting the. intereſt 
of the Spartans, becauſe he could no longer truſt them, 
and ſtood in fear of Agis, endeavoured to do them all 
ill offices, and render them odious to Ti/aphernes, who 


by his means was hindered. from aſſiſting them vigor- 


\ 


ouſly, and from finally ruining the Achenians. For his 
advice was to furniſh them but ſparingly with money, 
whereby he would wear them out, and conſume. them 


ſenſibly; and when they had; waſted their ſtrength 


upon 
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n one another, they would boch become an U 
prey to his King. 25 ſaphernes readily purſued his ou. 
ſel, and ſo openly expreſſed the value and eſteem which 
he had for him, that Alcibiades was conſidered highly by 


dhe Grecians of all parties. The Athenians now, inthe 
midſt of their misfortunes 1 of their ſevere ſen. 


tence againſt him. And he, on the other ſide, 


to be troubled for them, and to fear, leaſt if that com. 


monwealth were utterly deſtroyed, he ſhould fall into 
the hands of the Laceuæmomans, his mortal enemies, 
At that time, the whole ſtrength of the Arbenians was 
at Samos: and their fleet which rode there was employed 
in reducing ſuch as had revolted, and in protecting the 
reſt of their territories; for as yet they were in a man. 
ner equal to their cies at ſea. But they. ftood'in 
fear of Tiſapbernes and che Pbænician fleet, conſiſting of 


a hundred and galleys, which they expected in a 
ſhort time; We 65 came, there remained then no 


hopes for the commonwealth of Athens. When Ala. 


Fades underſtood this, he ſent ſecretly to the chief of 
the Atheniums, who were then at Samos, giving them 


hopes that he would make Tiſapbernes their friend; not 


with any defign to, gratify the people, whom he would 
never truſt; but out of his reſpect to the nobility, 'if, 
like men of courage, they durſt attempt to repreſs the 
— — of the people, and by taking the government 
"themſelves, would endeavour 0 ſave tlie city 
Man ruin. All of them gave a ready ear to the pro- 
2 made by Alcibrades, except only Phrynicis, one bf 
the generals, who was of the ward of Dirades. He 
0 opt him, ſuſpecting as the truth was, that Ai 
Blades comcerned not hir f, whether the government 
were in the people or the nobility, but only ſought by 
any means to make way for his teturn into his — 
country, arid to that end inveighed againſt the p 


thereby to gain the nobility; and to inſinuate mel 
into their good opifion-: But Phrynicus ding his 
counfel rejected, 1 — being 
Aeibiades, gave ſecret intelligence of this to Aſfyochu, 


now a declared enemy of 


the asf s Admiral, 2 to beware of A. 
 cibiadts, 
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#bjades, and to lobk upon him as a double · dealer; and 
one that offered himſelf to both ſides; not underſtand- 

ing all this while, that one traitor was maleing diſco- 
veries to anòther. For Afyochus, who was.: zealous to 
gain the favour of Tiſapbernes, obſerving the great cre- 
dit which Altibiades had with him, revealed to Aleihiades 

all that Phiynicus had ſaid againſt him. flcibiades pre- 
ſently diſpatehed away ſome: perſons to Samos, to accuſe 
Phrynicus of the treachery. Upon this, all the com- 
manders were enraged at Pbrynitus, and ſet themſelves 
againſt him; and he ſeeing no other way to extricate 
himſelf from the preſent danger, attempced to remedy | 


one evil by a greater. For he ſent away to :{ſtjochns, 
to reproach him for betraying him, and to make an 


offer at the ſame time to deliver into his inds both the 


army and the navy of the Athenians. But neither did 
this treaſon of Phrynicus dring any — to the Athe- 
nian, 'becauſe 'Aftyochus his treachery, and re- 
vealed alſo this propoſal of Phrynicus to Alcihiudes. 
This was foreſeen by Pbrynirus, who fearing 2 ſecond 
accuſation from ws Far to prevent him, — — ä 
the Athenians before - hand, that the enemy was r 
ſail, in order to ſurprize them, and therefore ade ted 
them to fortify their camp, and to be in readineſs to 
go aboard their ſhips. While the Atbeniant were in- 
tent upon theſe things, they received other letters from 
Acibiades, admoniſhing them to beware of Phrynicus, as 
one who deſigned to betray their fleet to the enemy tb 
which they then gave no credit at all, conceiving that 
Alcibiades, who Knew perfectly the counſels and 
tions of the I made uſe of that knowledge, in 
order to impoſe _ them in this falſe accuſation of 
Pbrynicus. Yr of rwards, when Phrynicus was ſtabbed 
with a dagger in the market place by one of the ſoldiets 
under Hermon's command, who was then upon guard, 
the Atbenians entering into an examination of · the cauſe, 
ſolemnly condemned Phrynicus of treaſon, and decreed 
crowns to Hermon and his aſſociates. And now the 
friends of Alabiades carrying all before them at Samos, 
3 Wü to Athens, to endeavour a — 


4 


i  - H(LEFE of: 
in the ſtate, and to encourage the nobility to take upon 
themſelves the government, and to deſtroy the repyb- 
lick; | repreſenting to them, that upon theſe terms 4. 
cibiades would procure that Tiſapbernes ſhould become 
their friend and confederate. This was the colour and 
the pretence made uſe of by thoſe, who deſired to re- 
duce the government of Atbens to an oligarchy. But as 
ſoon as they prevailed, and had got the adminiſtration 
of affairs into their hands, they took upon themſelves 
the name of the five thouſand; (whereas indeed they 
were but four hundred) (6) and began to light Ala. 
biades extremely, and to proſecute the war with Jef 
vigour than formerly; partly becauſe they durſt not 
yet truſt the citizens, who were very averſe to this 
change; and partly becauſe they thought the Lacele. 
monians, who were always favourers of oligarchy, would 
now preſs them leſs vehemently. Ts ee 


be people in the city were terrified into a ſubmiſſion, 
many of thoſe who had dared openly to oppoſe the four 


4 hundred having been put to death. But they who were 
| at Samos, were enraged as ſoon as they heard this news, 
6.1 and reſolved” to ſet ſail inftantly for the Piræus. And 
* ſending for Alcibiades, they declared him General, re- ; 
1 quiring him to lead them on to deſtroy theſe tyrants. | 


But in that juncture he did not act like one raiſed ona 
ſudden by the favour of the multitude, nor would he 
2 and comply in every thing, as one who thought 
himſelf obliged entirely to gratity and ſubmit to thoſe 
who from a fugitive and an exile, had created him Ge- | 
neral of ſo great an army, and given him the command | 
of fuch a fleet: but; as became a great Captain, he | 
oppoſed himſelf to the precipitate reſolutions to which | 
their rage prompted them, and by reſtraining them | 
from ſo great an error as they were about to commit, : 
he manifeſtly ſaved the commonwealth. For if they ' 
had returned to Athens, all Ionia, the Helleſpont, w_ | 


(6 The four hundred, that an aſſembly of the people ſhould 
they might not ſeem to exclude be held occaſionally, conſiſting of 
the people entirely from a ſhare five thouſand, who ſhould have 
in the government, appointed that the ſame right they formerly * 
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the iſlands, would have fallen into the enemies hands 
without oppoſition, while the Aibenians, engaged in a 
civil war, were deftroying one another within their own 
walls. It was Alribiades principally who prevented all 
this miſchief ; for he did not only uſe perſuaſions to the 
whole army, and inform them of the danger, but ap- 
plied himſelf to them one by one, entreating ſome, and 
forcibly reſtraining others. And herein Trahbulus of 
Kira, by his aſſiduity, and the loudneſs of his voice 
(in which he ſurpaſſed all the Aubenians) was of conſider- 
able uſe to him. Another great ſervice” which Alci- 
tiades did for them, was, his undertaking that the Phe- 
nician fleet, which the Lacedæmonians expected to be ſent 
to them by the King of Penſa, ſhould either come in 
aid of the Athenians, or otherwiſe ſhould: not come at 
all. He went on board with all expedition in order to 
perform this, and ſo managed the thing with 7. zſapber- 
nes, that though. thoſe ſhips were already come as far 
as Aſpendos, yet they advanced no further; ſo that the 
Lacedæmonians were diſappointed of them. It was by 
both ſides agreed, that this fleet was diverted by the 
procurement of Alcibiades. But the Lacedemonians 
openly accuſed him, that he had adviſed this, Barbariaz 
to ſtand ſtill; and ſuffer the Grecians to ' waſte and de- 
ſtroy one another. For it was evident that the acceſ- 
ſion of ſo great a force to either party, would haue 
made them maſters of the ſe. | 
Soon after this the four hundred ah were derived 
out, the friends of Alcibiades vigorouſly aſſiſting thoſe 
who were. for the popular government, And now the 
people in the city not only deſired, but commanded 
Acibiades to return home from his exile. However he 
diſdained to owe his return to the mere compaſſion and 
favour of the people, and therefore reſolved to come 
back with glory, and upon the merit of ſame. eminent 
We To. this "_— he ere _— Samos with a few 
to vote 30 determine concern  thority, becauſe theſe aſſemblies 
ſuch things as ſhould be propoſed were held only at ſuck times aud 
to them. But notwithſtanding upon ſuch affairs ag.were.agrie- 


this, the people had no real au- able to the four hundred. 
(7) Plutarch 


a critical time. For both the fleets having 


ſhips, and cruized on the ſea of Cnidaes,. and about the 


| Iſle of Coos, and got intelligence there, that And, 


into the Hellgſpont, in purſuit of the. Athevians., There- 
upon he made haſte to ſuccour the Abenian command. 
ers, and by good fortune arrived with eighteen. galleys 


near Aydot, the fight between them had laſted from 
morning till night, the one ſide having the adyantage 
on the right wing, and the other on the left. Upon 
his firſt appearance, both ſides conceived a falſe opigiop 
af the end of his coming, for the enemy was encquraged 


and the Atbeniaus terrified. But Alcibiades ſuddenly ad- 


vanced the Athenian flag in the Admiral's ſhiꝑ, and wuh 


great fury fell upon the Pelopeungſians, who had then the 


advantage, and were in the putſuit. He ſoqn put 
them to flight, and followed them ſo cloſe, that he 
forced them on ſhore, broke their ſhips in pieces, aud 
flew the men who endeavoured to ſave themſelves by 
ſwimming ; although Pharnahazus was come down to 


their aſſiſtance by land, and did what he could to cover 


the ſhips as they lay under the ſhore. In fine, the 
Athenians having taken thirty of the enemies ſhips, an, 


recovered all their own, erected a trophy. After the 
gaining of ſo glorious a victory, his vanity. made him 


affect to ſhew. himſelf to Ti/aphernes, and having fur- 
niſned himſelf with gifts and preſents, and an equipage 
ſuitable to ſo great a General, he ſet forward towards 


him. :But the thing did not ſucceed as he had ima- 


gined; for Tiſapbernes having been _ ſuſpected | 
the Lacedemonians, and being afraid of falling into dil- 
grace. with his King upon that account, thought that 


Alcibiades arrived very opportunely, and immediately 


dis; thinking by this act of injuſtice, to clear himſelf 
from former imputatians. . But about thirty days after 
' Alcibiades eſcaped from his keepers, and having got 3 
horſe, fled; to Clazemene, where he accuſed 27% ap 


as conſenting to his eſcape. From thence he ſail 
the Athenian camp, and being informed. there that 


oy 
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cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſent away priſoner to S. 
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darus and Pharnabazus were together at Cynicums, he 
neceſſary to attack the enemies: both. by ſea and land, 
nay even to free them in their fortifications ; for unleſs 
they gained a egmpleat-vicory,, they would ſoonj be in 
want of neceſſaty proviſions for their ſuhſiſtance. As 
ſoon as ever they were all embarked, he haſted to Pre 
coneſus, and e command to place all the ſmaller 
veſſels in the midſt of che naxy, and to take all poſſible 
care that the enemy might have no notice of his com- 
ing; and a great ſtorm of rain, accompanied with thun - 
der and darkneſs, which happened at the ſame time, 
contributed muck to the concealing of his deſign; 10 
that it was not only undiſcovered. by the enemy; but 
the Atbenians themſelves were ignorant of its for he had 
fuddenly commanded them on board, and ſat ſail he- 
fore they were aware. As ſoon! as the darkneſs was 
over, the Peloponneſian fleet appeared in fight, riding at 
anchor before the port of Cyzicum. Alciliades, tearing, 
leſt, if they diſcovered the number of his ſhips, they 
might endeavour to ſave themſelves by land, command- 
ed the reſt of the captains to ſlacken their ſails, and 
follow after him flowly ; whilſt he advancing with forty - 
ſhips, ſhowed himſelf to the enemy, and . provoked 
them to fight. The enemy being deceived in their 
number, deſpiſed them, and ſuppoſing they were vo 
contend with thoſe only, advanced, and began the fight. 
But as ſoon as they were engaged, they perceived. the 
other part of the fleet coming down upon them, at 
which they were ſo terrified, that they fled immediately. 
Upon that, Alcibiades, with twenty of his beſt ſhips, 
breaking through the midſt of them, haſtened to the 
| thore, and ſuddenly making a deſcent, purſued thoſe 
a great ſlaughter of them. Mindarus and:Pharpabezus 
coming to their ſuccour, were utterly defeated, Min- 
darus was ſlain upon the place, fighting valiantly, but 
Pharnabazus , ſaved. himſelf by flight. The Athenions 
flew great numbers of their enemies, won much fpoil, 
and took all their ſhips. They alſo made themſelve 
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of horſe and foot, fell upon the ſoldiers of Thrafyllus, 
as they were laying waſte the territory of the Abydenians, | 
Alcibiades coming to their aid, routed Pharnabaæus, and, 
together with Tbraſyllus, purſued him till it was night. 


: trophies were always of wood, fans therefore to the W in- 


maſters of Cyzicum, it being deferred by Phe 
and put to death all the Pelopornefians that were there; 


and thereby 8 ſecured to themſelves the Hell- 
r 


Hen, but entirely drove the Lacedeminians out of all 
the other ſeas. They intercepted alſo ſome letters whit- 
ten to the Ephori, which gave an account of this fatal 
overthrow, after their ſhort Laconick manner: Our bopes 
are at an end; Mindarus is flain; the ſoldiers ave flary- 
ing; and we know not what meaſures to take. The ſol- 
diers of Alcibiades were ſo elated and arrogant upon this 
ſucceſs, that looking on themſelves-as invincible, they 
diſdained to mix with the other ſoldiers, who had been 


often overcome. For it happened not long before, that 


Thrafyllics had received a great defeat near Epheſus; and 


upon that occafion the Epheſians erected (7) 4 brazen 


trophy to the diſgrace of the Athenians. The ſoldiers of 
Alcibiades reproached thoſe who were under the com- 
mand of Thrafyllus, with this misfortune, at the ſame 
time magnifying themſelves and their own commander; 
and it went fo far at laſt, that they would nor perform 
their exerciſes with them, nor lodge in the ſame quarters. 
But ſoon after, when Pharnabazus, with a great ſtrength 


Then their troops united, and returned together to the 
camp, rejoicing and congratulating one another. The 


next day he erected a trophy, and then proceeded to lay 


waſte with fire and ſword the wh6le province which was 
under Pharnabazus, where none durſt appear to oppoſe 
him. He took priſoners ſeveral prieſts'and prieſteſſes, 


but releaſed them without ranſom. He prepared to 


make war next upon the Chalcedonians, who had revolted 
from the Athenians, and had received a Lacedæmonian 


- Governor and garriſon, But having intelligence'that 

- F \ ; bs 7 Y | N | | 314. g 7 | a 3 : a + ; 7 | 28 * they 
(7). Plutarch ſays this brazen which decaying by degrees, thafe 

trophy was eretted to the diſgrace monuments of hoſti ity periſhed 


I ; 


of the Athexiiais, becauſe till chen and were forgotten, The FBpas- 
amy 
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they had removed their corn and cattle out of the fields, 

and had ſent all to the Bithynians, who were their friends, 
he drew down his army to the frontier of the Bithynians; 
and then ſent a herald to complain of this procedure. The 
Bithyniane being terrified at his approach, delivered up to 
him the whole booty, and entered into an alliance with 
him. Afterwards he proceeded to the ſiege of Chalcedon, 
andencloſed it with a wall from ſea to ſea. Pharnabazus 


rates, the Governor of the town, at the ſame time ga- 
thering together all the ſtrength he had, made a ally 
upon the Atbenians. Alcibiades divided his army fo, as 
to engage them both at once, and not only forced 
Pharnabazus to a diſhonourable flight, but ſlew Hippo- 
crates, and a great number of the ſoldiers which wers 
with him. After this he failed into the Helleſpont, in 
order to raiſe ſupplies of money, and took the city f 
brig, where through his precipitancy, he expoſed 
himſelf to great danger. For ſome within the town had 
ndeftaken to betray it into his hands, and by agree- 
ment were to give him a ſignal by a lighted torch about 
midnight. But one of the conſpirators beginning to 
repent of the deſign, the reſt, for fear of being diſco- 
rered, were obliged to give the ſignal before the ap- 
pointed hour. Alcibiades, as ſoon as he ſaw the torch 
ited up in the air, though his army was not in readi- 
es to march, ran inſtantly towards the walls, taking 
ith him about thirty men only, and commanding the 
elt of the army to follow him with all poſſible dili- 
fence, When he came thither, he found the gate opened 
r him, and entered with his thirty men, and about 
renty more of the light- armed ſoldiers, who were by 
time come up to them. They were no ſooner got 
to the city, but he perceived the Selybrians in arms 
dming down upon him; ſo that there was no hope of 
eaping if he ſtaid to receive them; and on the other 
e having been always ſucceſsful till that day, where- 
| } n | 7 COUS rH. 0] ever 
iy of the Athenians. made their Alcibiadiss ſoldiers reproached 
pdies of braſs; and it was this thoſe of Thrafpllus.c Diaabr. libs 13. 


tifying novelty, with which — 
Vor. II. els 1 | (7) This 


advanced with his forces to raiſe the ſiege, and Hippo · 
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ever he commanded, his glory would nat ſuffer. him 9 
fly. But on the ſudden he thought of this device: he 
commanded ſilence by the: ſound of a trumpet, and they 
ordered one of his men to make praclamation, that the 
Selybrians ſhould not take arms againſt the 4thenian, 
This cooled ſuch of the inhabitants as were fierceſt fo 
the fight, for they ſuppoſed that all their enemies were 
got within the walls; and it raiſed the hopes of other 
who ws diſpoſed Pp. i je Wzhilſt they 
were parlying, and propoſitions were making on one 
Gde aud the other, Alcibiades's whole army came up ty 
the town. But then conjecturing rightly that the Sh; 
brians were inclined to peace, and fearing leſt the city 
might be facked by the Thracians (who came in grex 
numbers to his army to ſerve as volunteers, out of tbei 
particular kindneſs and reſpect for him) he commanded 
them all to retreat without the walls. And..upon thy 
ſubmiſſion of the Selybrians, he ſaved them from being 
pillagedz and only taking of them a ſum of money, 
and * an Athenian garriſon in the town, he de. 
rt „ = = re Tris fe 3 26 of. rp Eh eG 10 
"The Athenian captains who beſieged Chalcedon, con- 
cluded a treaty with Pharnabazus upon theſe condi, 
tions; That he ſhould give them a fum of money; that 
the Chalcedoniaxs ſhould return to the ſubjection d 
Athens ; and that the Athenians ſhould make no. inroad 
into the province of which Pharnabuzus was gover 
nor; and Pharnabazus was alſo to provide ſafe: con 
duct for the Athenian ambaſſadors to the King of Peru 
Afterwards when Alcibiades returned thither, Pharnale 
245 required that he alſo ſhould be ſworn to the treatyj 
but he refuſed it, unleſs Pharnabazus would ſwear fit 
When the treaty was confirmed by oath on both fides 
| Alcibiagdes marched. againſt the Byzantines who had re 
volted from the Athenians, and drew a line of circum 
vallation about the city. But Anaxilaus and Lycurg 
together with ſome others, having undertaken. to betta 
the city to him, upon his engagement to preſerve th 
lives and, goods of the inhabitants, he cauſed a repo 
to be ſpread, that by reaſon of ſome unexpetted 5 
4 ne e ene 
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tion in Iewia, he ſhould be obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Red accordingly that day he departed with his 5 
feet; but returning the ſame, night, he“ went aſhore 
ith all his heavy: armed ſoldiers, and ſilently and un- 
diſcovered marched up to the walls. At the ſame time 
lis ſhips were rowed into the haven, where they began 
furious attack with loud ſhouts; and autcries, The 
jj2autines being aſtoniſhed at this unexpected aſſault, 
and being univerſally engaged. in defence of ew port 
nd ſnipping, gave opportunity ta thoſe who avoured 
he Athenians, | ak y to receive Alcibiages i into the city. 
let the enterprize was not accompliſhed without fight- 
ug; for the Helopaungſians, Haænliaus, and Megarenfians 
ho were in Byzantium, not only repulſed 9 who 
ame out of the ſhips, and forced them on board again, 
ut hearing that the Athenians were entered on. the other 
de, they drew up in NY and went jo. meet them. 
But Alcibiades gained the vi 4 80 8 a TOR, 700 
ent, wherein he himſelf 
igbt-wing, and 71 Beramenes of the yg Tho bg, the 
nemy who ſurvived. the battle were made pr oners, ta 
he number of abour three hundred. After the. battle 
ot one of the 1 was ſlain, or driven out of the 
ty, accordin ap the Sms UPC 179 00 the Hey. Was 
ut into. his. that they e nd in- 
rin their 2 5 or eſtates. Thergfore w en Anaxi- 
was afterwards accuſed at Theaſare whe for this trea- 
in, he neither, e was aſhamed of the action: 
he urged, raue be was not a. Lacedæmonian but a 
Mantine; and that be Jaw nat Sparta, out 121 
Neatreme danger; the. city being fo hrait i ths 
1 not poſfiple to: bring, in qm new provific 2 ep % 
ponneſians and Bœotians, who were in garriſon, des 
Mring their ald feoves,. 2 tte Byzantines oth. their 
Ives and children: were ready pl ſterve; 1 5 be bad net 
ed bis country. to enemies, 5 2 5 77 Fe _ 
#amities of war; herein, be + 77 lo? 2 — 
0, worthy Lacedæmonianss who 7 24 —— 5 to 
et 86 {als nt det Profits . heir 
. TY * BIGATIBg, Þ1 his 25 
4 264 75 2 : fence, 
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ke Orr A. 
Fence, were ſo well pleaſed, that they diſcharged il 
chat Were aceuſe t. 

And now Alcibiades being deſirous to ſee his native 
country again, or rather to be ſeen by his fellow. cit 
zens after gaining ſo many victories for them, et fil 
for Athens, his ſhips being adorned on every ſide vit 
many ſhields and other —_ He brought with hin 
kewiſe a great number of galleys taken from the eneny, 
and the enſigns and ornaments of many others which 
he had ſunk and deſtroyed; all of them together amount! 
ing to two hundred. But there is little credit to | 
given to what is related by Duris the Samian, (who pr 
tends to be a defcendant of Alcibiades) that Chryfogomu, 
who had won the prize at the Pythian games, playa 
upon his flute as the galleys paſſed on, whilſt the'oar 
kept time with the muſick ; and that Callipides the tu. 
gedian, attired in his bufkins, his purple robes and 
other ornaments which he uſed in the theatre, excite 
thoſe who laboured at the oars; and that the Admin 
galley entered into the port with a purple ſail. Fo 
theſe things are ſuch kind of extravagancies as are wont 
to follow a debauch ; and neither Theopompus, nor Epbv: 
rus, nor Xenophon mention them. Nor indeed is it ce 
dible, that one who returned from ſo long an 'exile 
and ſuch. a variety of misfortunes, ſhould behave'in { 
wanton and inſolent a manner. On the contrary, It 
entered the harbour with fear, nor would he after a 
venture to go on ſhore, till ſtanding on the deck, N 
ſaw Euryptolemus his nephew, and others of his friend. 
and acquaintance, who were ready to receive him, in 
invited him to land. As ſoon as he was landed, 'tit 
multitude, who came out to meet him, diſdained 
beſtow a look on any of the other captains, but throng! 
about Alcibiades, ſaluted him, and followed. him wil 
loud acclamations. They who could prefs near Til 
crowned him with garlands, and they who <copld ni 
come up ſo cloſe, yet ſtaid to view him at a diltan® 
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18) This rrifias' was unde to wrote a trea re: tiſe concern ning the 
Plato's mother, and (afterwards**-publiok-of Sparta, and fogie 0h 
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and the old men pointed him out, and ſhowed him to 
the young ones. Nevertheleſs this publick joy was 
mixed with ſome tears, and the preſent happineſs was 
layed by the remembrance of all the miſeries they had 
ndured. They reflected, that they could not have ſo 
afortunately miſcarried in Szcily,, or have been diſap- 
pointed in any of thoſe things which they had ever hoped 
for, if they had left the management of their affairs, and 
he command of their forces, to Acibiades; ſince upon 
s undertaking the adminiſtration, when they were in 
manner ruined at ſea, and could ſcarce defend the ſu- 
urbs of their city by, land, and at the ſame time were 
iſerably diſtracted with inteſtine factions, he had raiſed 
em from this low and deplorable condition, and had 
ot only reſtored them to their ancient dominion of the 
ea, but had alſo made them every where victorious 
wer their enemies e ud, 

The decree for recalling him from his baniſhment 
jad been paſſed by the people, at the requeſt of ( 8) Cri- 
1a the ſon of Calle/chrus, as appears by his elegies, in 
which he puts Alcibiades in wins of this ſervice, . _ 


Thee firſt from baniſhment my voice required; REY 
The fate but granted what the friend dęire l. 

he people being ſummoned to an aſſembly, Alcibiades 
ane in amongſt them, and firſt bewailed and lamented. 
s own ſufferings, and gently and modeſtly complained 
f their uſage, imputing all to his hard fortune, and 
me ill genius that attended him. Then he diſcourſed 
large of the deſigns and hopes of their enemies, but 
al exhorted them to take courage. The poopte 
rowned him with crowns of: gold; and created him 
ſeneral both at land and ſea with abſolute power. 
bey alſo made a decree, that his eſtate ſhould be re- 
red to him, and that the Eumolpides and the holy he- 
uds ſhould again abſolve him from the curſes Which 
ley had ſolemnly pronounced againſt him by a 
| oo ett Tart , 488 55 ly 7 decree 


7 large fragment of one of his qualified for ſuch ſortof campoli- 
er, which is ſufficient to make tions. This is the Cririas that 

falidle that he was very well Plato introduces in his dialogues, 
| SR ens 7 1 (9) This 


554 Wir 


decree of the people. Which when all the teſt Udet yed 

beodorus the High-prieft excuſed himſelf; For, 7a 
Be. T never denounced any execration againſt him, #1 bt h 
done nothing againft the commonwealth. 

But notwithſtanding the affairs of Aleibiattes luce 
fo proſperouſly, and fo much to his gloty, yet mat 
were ſtill much difturbed, and 7 7 n the og 
his arrival to be "ominous. For on the fame day t 
he came into the port, (9) the feaſt 01 the ca 
Minerva, which thay call the Phynteria, was kept. 
Is the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion [May], whien'th 
Praxiergides ſolemnize thoſe myſteries which are noct 
be revealed, taking all the ornaments from off by 
image, and keeping the image itſelf (1) cloſe covert 
Hence it is that the Athenians eſteem this day moſt it 
auſpicious, and never undertake any thing of i impor 
| ance upon it: and therefore they imagined, that thi 
Godtlefs did not receive Alcibiades graciouſly and prop 
tiouſly, but hid her face from him, and rejected hin 
Notwithſtanding which, every thin ſucceeded actord 
ing to his wiſh, and an Kunidied alleys were fitted out 
and ready to ail; but an honourable zeal detained lin 
till the celebration of the grand (2) myfteries. For 
fince the time that Decelea was fortified, the enemi 
had made themſelves maſters of all the roads which lex 
from Athens to Eleuſis, and therefore the proceſſion 9 
ing of neceſſity to go by ſea, could not be performs 
with due Sennen but the people were forced to om 
the ſacrifices, and dances, and other ceremonies, \ whic 
were uſed to be peformed in the way called holy, "wht 
the ſtätue of Bacrhus Sor carried in proceſſion to, Elj 
Altibiades therefore judged it ed in pro Glorious 48 
whereby. be bend de he do honour to the | 3ods, * 72 


00) This was a teſtival among of che BE unlucky. 1 5 77 
the Abeniam annually celebrated ples like wife were at ir thattim 
in honbur of Miau. At this compaſſed about with 4 
ſeſtival chey ſtripped the ſtatue of denote that they were ſhut up, 
the Goddeſs, and waſhed it, was cuſtomary on all ins bh 
when it was called Phnteria, ous days; and they cartie time 
from 1, which fignifies to a,,. figs in proceſſion, 
That day was con nk as one was the LY fruit that gs 
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after acorns. 

(1) They ftrippe 
her habits and ornaments, in or- 
der to waſh or clean them, but 
that ſhe might not in the mean 


rered the ſtatue all over. 
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without fear of being called to an account. How fir 


his own inclinations led him to uſurp 14 power, 


is uncertain ; but the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 
city were ſo much afraid of his deſigns, that they haf. 
tened his embarkation as much as poſſible, granting 
him liberty ro chuſe his own officers, and allowing him: 
all other things that he defired. Thereupon he ſet fail 
with a fleet of an hundred ſhips, and arriving at Andras 
he there fought with and defeated, both the inhabitant, 
and the Lacedemonians, who aſſiſted them, But yet he 
took not the city, which gave the firſt occaſion to his 
enemies to form their accuſations againſt him. Cer. 
tainly if ever any man was ruined by his own glory, it 
was Alcibiades : for his continual ſucceſs had begot ſuch 
an opinion of his courage and conduct, that if he failed 
in any thing he undertook, it was imputed to his neg- 
lect; and no one would believe it was through want 
of power: for they thought nothing was too hard for 
him, if he went about it in good earneſt. They ex. 
pected alſo every day to hear news of the reducing of 
Chjos, and of the ref of Jonia, and grew impatient that 
things were not effected as faſt and as ſuddenly as they 
defired, They never conſidered how extremely money 
was wanting, and that being to make war with an enetiy, 
who, had ſupplies of all things from the King of Perſa, 
Alcibiades was often forced to quit his camp in order to 


. 


procure money and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his 


« 1 * 


ſoldiers. This it was which gave occaſion for the laſt 
accyſation which was brought againſt him. For Lyſandr 
being ſent by the Lacedemonians with a commiſſion to 
be Admiral of their fleet, and being furniſhed by 1 to 
with a great ſum of money, gave every mariner four 
Oboli a day, whereas before they had but three. Att 
Biades could hardly allow his men three OBoli, and there 
fore was conſtrained to go into Caria to furniſh himſelf 
with money. He left the care of the fleet, in his ab- 
ſence, (3) to Antiochus, an experienced ſeaman, þutraſh 
and inconſiderate, who had expreſs orders from Mb 


13) This is the Artiochus who had obtained his Glemdſbip b 


w 
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liades not to engage, though the enemy provoked him. 
But he lighted and diſregarded the orders to that de- 
oree, that having made ready his own galley and ano- 
ther, he preſently ſtood for Epheſus, where the enemy 
lay, and as he failed before the heads of their galleys, 
uſed the higheſt provocations poſſible both in words and 
deeds. Lyſander at firſt ſent out a few ſhips in purſuit 
of him; but all the Athenian ſhips coming into his aſſiſt - 
ance, Lyſander alſo brought up his whole fect, which 
gained an entire victory. He ſlew Antiochus himſelf, 
ook many men and ſhips, and erected a trophy... 
As ſoon as Alcibiades heard this news, he returned to 
damos, and looſing from thence with his whole fleet, he 
came and ered battle to Lyſander. But Lyſander, 
content with the victory he had gained, would not ſtir. 
Amongſt others in the army who were enemies to A- 


abiades, was Thraſybulus, the ſon of Thraſon, who went 


purpoſely to Athens to accuſe him, and to exaſperate his 
enemies in the city a him. In an oration to'the 
people he repreſented that Ac;brades had ruined their 

affairs, and loſt their ſhips, by, inſolently abuſing his 
authority, and committing the goyernment of the army 
in his abſence, to ſuch as by their debauchery and ſcurri- 
lous diicourſes got moſt into credit with him, whilſt he 
wandered up and down at pleaſure to raiſe money, giv- 
ing himſelf up to all luxury and exceſs amongſt the 
Abydenian and Ionian courtezans, at a time when the 
enemy's navy rode at anchor ſo near his. It was alſo 
objected to him, that he had fortified a caſtle near Bi- 
ſantha in Thrace, for a ſafe retreat for himſelf, as one 
that either could not, or would not live in his- own 
country. The Athenians gave credit to theſe informa- 
tions, and diſcovered the reſentment .and diſpleaſure 
which they had conceived againſt him, by chuſing other 
generals, fo i Io 
As ſoon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediately 
forſook the army, being afraid of what might follow: 
and getting many ſtrangers together, he made war upon, 


7 


catching for him the quail he had let looſe, 8 | 
So | (4) Pla- 


* 


5 wy % \ | : . * pd 
„ ere ER 
his own account againſt thoſe Thracians wh⁹o pretended 


(A Thdeus, Menander anfl Adimantus, tl 
generals, were then at Ager Potamot, with all the ſhips 


were conſtrained to ſend for their neceſſary proviſians as 


's, in ſuffering the ſoldiers when they went aſhore, to 
diſperſe, themſelves, ; and wander up and down at theit 


pleaſure, when the enemy's fleet, which was under the 


command of one General, and ſtritly obedient to dif: 
cipline, lay fo very near them. But the Albenian admi- 
ralsdifiegatded theſe admonitions of Alias, and ti 
advice to remove the fleet to Seftos ;, and Tydets with 
great inſolence commanded him to be gone, ſaying, 
That now not he, but othets bad the command of the fares, 
Whereupon Alcibiades ſuſpecting ſomething of treachery 
in them, departed. But he told his friends who accom- 
panied him out of the camp, ibat if rhe gentrals bad nit 
uſed him with ſuch inſupportable contempt, Bt would within 
a few days have forced the Lacedemonians, however un- 


willing, either to have fought 


(4) Plutarch omits almoſt three 
years, and takes no notice of 
what was performed by the ten 
generals that ſucceeded Alci- 
biades. He paſſes over the twenty- 


the Athenians at ſea, or 15 


fifth year of the Pelopornefian war; 


and the twenty-ſixth; in which the 
Athenians obtained the victory at 


Arginuſæ; and almoſt the whole 
twenty - ſeventh, towards the * 


an Sas. e Þ @s a 1 1 2 


the ſhips which he found the 
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eve dried hr his: Some looked u upon: this as a 
piece of oſtentation only, but others Maid, the thing was 
robable, for that he gt have embarked great num- 
foes of the Thracian cava ry a and archers, to afſtulr and 
diſorder them in their « _ The event ſobn made it 
evident, how very rightly he 1 ji udged of tie errors which 
the Athenians had committed: for Ty/ander fell upon 
them on à ſudden, when they lenſt fol it, with 
ſuch fury, that Conn, with (5 eight galfeys Gil ſeuped 
him, all the reſt (which! weed Hour two hundred) he 
took and carried away: ther with tin thouſand | 
priſoners, whom he Ns ards put to death.” And 
within a ſhort time after he wok bo or 24 all 
lon witli. 02 n YEIS30 

fter this Mcibiades Rd! in ade r e allt 
noniaus, who were 55 maſters both at 55 and land, 


fetired into Bit He ſent thither great treaſure 
before him, too c with him, but left much more 


in the caſtle where he had before reſided. Bur he loſt 
great part of his wealth in Biztyma, being robbed « by 
ſome Thratizns who lived in thoſe © parts; and thereupon 

he determined to go to the couft of Artaxerats, not 
doubting bur that the King, if he would make trial of 


his abilities, would find him nor inferior dee won] 


and beſides, he was recommended by a mote Hondur- 
able cauſe. For he went not, as'Themſtortes did, to 
offer his ſervice againſt his fellow- citizens, bur againſt 
their enemies,. and to implore the King's aid for th 

fence of his country. He Conduit i that ae 
would moſt readily procure him a ſafe conduct, and 
therefore went into Phrygia to him, and continued there 
ſome time, payi 7s, him 1 > 3 reſpe ct, and being ho- 
nourably treated him. The Meer in the 7 mean 


time were miſerably afflicted at their loſs of empire: but 


when 


of which the Bikini failed to ** which eſcaped; and car- 
Ages Potambs, where they re- ried the news of their defeat to 
ceived the blow that is ſpoken of Athens. Conon himſelf retired to 
in this place. c OT Reg 


() There was a ninth called FFC 
(6) This 
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when they w. were 1 of liberty alſo, and. Wot 
had impoſed. thirty governors upon the city, and their 
Nate was finally ruined, then they began to reflect on 
thoſe things, which they would neyer cor ider whilft 
they were in a proſperous condition: then they, ac 
ledged and bewailed their former errors and follies, and 
judged the ſecond ill u 
others eg moſt inexcuſa Je; 


2 


or he was; rejevte W 
for be and only 902 
ed his Lieutenant for having 
they much more ſhamefull 
calth of a moſt valiant and mo 
Ihe NY Yet. in this ſad ſtate of affairs 
they 0 00 ill ene © fa Kink, hopes leſt them, nor would 
185 utterly deſpair of the Athenian commonpealth, 
while Acibiades Fred. For they perſuaded themſelves 
that ſince, when he was an exile before, he could not 
content himſelf to live idle and at eaſe, much leſs now 
(if he could find any fayourable opportunity) would he 
endure the. inſolence of the 1 Lactdemonians,, and the out- 
rages of the thirty tyrants. Nor was it an abſurd thing 
in the people to entertain ſuch imaginations, when the 
thirty tyrants themſelves vere ſo very ſolicitous to ob- 
ſerve, and to get intelligence of all his actions and de- 
ſigns. In fine, Critias repreſented to Lyſander, that the 
Laces emonians could never ſecurely enjoy the dominion 


of Greece, till the Athenian. democracy Was abſolutely 


deſtroyed. - And though now the people of Athens 


ſeemed patiently to ſubmit to ſo ſmall a number of 


vernors, yet Alcibiades, whillt he lived would never 
Faffer them to acquieſce in their Peeſent circum- 
ſtances. 

But Tyſander would not be prevailed. upon by theſe 
diſcourſes, till at laſt he received ſecret letters from the 
magiſtrates of Lacedæmon, expreſsly requiring him to get 
Alcibiades _ on whether it was that oy —— in 

ear 


(6) T This RI Pa mani - attired him i in ber on habit, and 
feſtly relates to Alcibiager's dream, that he lay in her boſom. 


and the accompliſhment of it, (7) She buried him in the town 


He dreamed that his miſtreſs had of Met iſa. Acbenæus writes, * 


e of Alcibiades to be 01 0 all 
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fear of his active enterprizing diſpolition, or whether ic 
was done to gratify King'Agis; Upon receipt of this 
order, Lyſander lent away. a meſſenger to Pharnalazus, 
defiring him to put it in execution. Pburnalazus com- 
mitted the affair to Magæut his brother, and to his uncle 
Suſamithres. Alcibiades reſided: at that time in a ſmall 
village in Phrygia, together With Timandra, à miſtteſs 
of his. One night he dreamed that he was artired in 
his miſtreſs's habit, and that ſhe,” holding him in her 
arms, dreſſed his head, and painted his face, as if he 
had been a woman. Others ſay, he dreamed that Ma- 
geus cut off his head, and burnt his body; and it is 
ſaid, that it was but a little while before his death that 
he had theſe viſions. They who were ſent to aſſaſſinate 
him, had not courage enough to enter the houſe ; bur 
ſurrounding it firſt, they ſet it on fire. Alcibiades as 
ſoon as he perceived it, ger rater great quanti- 
ties of cloaths and furniture, w them upon the fire, 
with a deſign to choak it; and having wrapped his robe 
about his left arm, and holding his ales ſword in his 
right, he caſt himſelf into the middle of the fire, and 
eſcaped ſecurely through it, before it had time to take 
thoroughly the furniture,. and other materials he had 
thrown into it. The Barbarians, as ſoon as they ſaw 
him, retreated, none of them daring to wait for him, 
or to engage with him; but ſtanding at a diftance, 
they ſlew him with their darts and arrows. When he 
was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timandra took 
his body, and wrapping it up (6) in her own robes, 
(7) buried it as deceatly and as honourably as her pre- 
ſent circumſtances would allow. Ir is ſaid, that the 
famous Lais, (who was called the Corintbian, though 
ſhe was a native of Hyccare, a ſmall town in Sly, 
from whence ſhe was brought a captive) was the daugh- 
ter of this Timandra. There are ſome who agree in this 
. account 
25 he was travelling that way carved in Parian marble to be 
he ſaw Alcibiades s monument, up- erected, and ordained that a bull 


on which Adrian the Emperor cau- ſhould be ſacrificed thereannually. 
ſed the ſtatue of the deceaſed : ; 
ER e (t) This 


* 
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account of Alcibiades's death in all things, except: only 
that they do not impute it either to Pharnabazus, Lyſau- 
der, or the Lacedemonians,. but ſay, - that he kept 2 
young lady of a nhoble houſe, whom he had debauched; 
and that ber brothers not g able to endure 4 | 
dignity, | e e houſe where he dwelt, 
and as he endeavoufs imſelf from the flames, 
flew him wit in the N re re- 
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Calus MARCUS CoRtOLANUS. 


AH E houſe of the Marci in Rome produced 
many eminent. patricians; and among the ret 

Aucus Marcius, who was grandſon to Numa by © 
his daughter Pamponia, and reigned there after Tall 
Haſilius. Of the ſame family. were alſo. Publius and 
Qintus Marcius, (which two brought into the city the 
greateſt part of the beſt water in Rome) as alſo Conſe» 
rims, who after he had been twice choſen cenſor, by 
the people, perſuaded: them himſelf to make a perpe+ 
tual decree, that no body ſhould. bear that office a ſe- 
5 8. lert an an, and brought up-. 2 LEE 
4 * done, Bas hows TX the wal lots 
cf a father, though attended with other diſadvan- 
" uges, yet can prove no hindrance to a man's, being 


ne 
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144 N LIFE off 
virtuous, or eminent in the world; notwithſtanding 
bad men ſometimes alledge it in excuſe for their cor- 
rupt and debauched lives, This ſame perſon alſo was 
a remarkable evidence of the truth of their opinion, 
who think that a generous and good nature without 
diſcipline (like a rich ſqil without culture) muſt pro- 
duce plenty of bad and good intermixed. For his un. 
daunted courage and firm conſtancy ſpurred him on, 
and carried him through many glorious actions; but 
his ungoverned paſſion and inflexible obſtinacy made Whit 
him appear harſh and diſagreeable among his friends, What 
and wholly unfit for the eaſt and freedom of conver- Miro 
ſation. So that thoſe who ſaw with admiration his e. 
ſoul unſhaken either By pleaſures, toils, or the temp. a. 
tations of money, and allowed that he jpoſſeſſed the Nfeſr 
virtues of temperance, juſtice and fortitude z: yet in Ne. 
civil intercourſe and affairs of ſtate, could not but be {Wir 
diſguſted at his rough imperious temper, too haughty 
for a republick. And indeed the advantages of a li- 
beral education are in nothing. more Appar than. this 
that it ſoftens and poliſhes a rugged temper by the 
rules of prudence and the precepts of morality, teach- 
ing men to moderate their deſires, to chuſe. the ſober 
mean, and avoid extremes. 
In thoſe times, that ſort of virtue, which exerted 
itſelf in military arts and martial exploits was moſt en- 
couraged and eſteemed at Rome; which is evident from 
hence, that the Zatin word for virtue came then to fig; 
nify valour, and the general term was applied to that 
particular excellence, which is properly called forti- 
tude. Marcius having a more than ordinary inclina- 
tion for military exerciſes, began to handle arms from 
his very childhood; but thought that external inſtru- 
ments, and artificial arms would be of ſmall ſervice to 
them who had not their natural weapons ready, and at 
command; therefore he exerciſed and prepared his body 
for all manner of engagements; he acquired a great 
(1) This crown was the fonn- right to wear it always. When 
dation of many privileges. He he appeared at the publick ſpec- 


who had once obtained it had a tacles the fenate roſe in honour 
| | 5 ” to 


8⁴ 
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n, ines with him and were worſted in the engagement, 


rength, hardened againſt all oppoſition, and proof 
gainſt all fate. 51 lope dara 
His firſt expedition he made when he was very 


e ot afterwards baniſhed) after many ſkirmiſhes and des 
„ats, made his laſt puſh, and ventured all at a ſingle 
. iw. A great number of the Zatzns, and other peo- 


ie of [zaly, had joined forces wich him, and were 


> Wrzching towards the city, thought not ſo much out of 

e Neſre to ſerve and reſtore Targuin, as fear and envy of 
e Roman greatneſs, the increaſe of which they were 

x Neſirous to prevent. The armies engaged in a deciſive 

7 Wittle which had various turns. Marcius fighting bravely 

- WW the Dictator's preſence, ſaw a Roman ſoldier fall nigh 
„im; inſtead of deſerting him in that extremity, he 
e Wpt in immediately to his reſcue, - beat off, and flew 
e aggreſſor. The General having got the victory, 


rowned him one of the firſt with a garland of oak; 
or this was the reward given to a ſoldier who had ſaved 
elite of any Roman citizen; (1) whether the law in+ 
ended ſome ſpecial honour to the oak, in memory of 


e Acadians, whom the Oracle had celebrated by the 
nme of Acorn-eaters; or becauſe they could eaſily meet 
ti plenty of it, wherever they fought; or becauſe, the 
ten wreath being ſacred to Jupiter the great guardian 


their city, they might therefore think it the moſt 
roper ornament for him who preſerved a citizen. Be- 
es, the oak is a tree that bears the moſt and faireſt 
ut of any.that grows wild, and is ſtronger than any 
lat are dreſſed and improved by art; its acorns alſs. 
de the principal diet of the firſt ages; and the ho- 
7 which was commonly found there, afforded them a 
Sh i eee 
bim. He was placed near the were intitled to the ſame privi- 
Ators ; and his father, and leges and immunities, 
adfather by the father's fide, „ 
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ſpiſtneſs to purſue,” and ſuch a ſtrength and.-firmneſs' 
to grapple and wreſtle with the enemy, that none could 
ally get clear of him; ſo that all who tried their abi- 


P 
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N pleaſant li uor; it ſupplied them 00 even with 
— and — — dainties, as it. produ * 
miſſelto, for birdlime, by which they are entar od. | 

It is reported that Caftor and Pallux int 
battle before mentioned, and immedi neat 5 os 
ſeen at Rome in the Forum, juſt by the fountain whed 
their temple now ſtands, upon horſes all foaming wi wit 
ſweat, as if they had rid poſt thither to bring newsq 
the victory; on which account the 15th of Fay, (bein 
the day on which an n was fought) ae x 
to the twin- gods. 

We may — in . that . 
men meet with applauſe, and an early reputatica, ion 
they have ſouls but-flightly touched with ambition, er 
their thirſt for glory is Won extinguiſhed, and their Mis 
fires ſatiated; whereas honours conferred on a moi cor 
firm,and folid mind, animate and improve it, and li 
à briſk gale drive it on in purſuit of further g ren 
Such a man looks upon fame, not as a reward of i ' 
eſent virtue, but as an earneſt he has given of lili; 
— performances; and is aſhamed to underlies 
credit he has won, and not to outſhine his p illuſt ine 
dus actions. Marcus had a foul of this | 
was always endeavouring to excel himſelf, — cont 
nually engaged in ſome new exploit. He added 
great action to another, and heaped rden e. 
phies, till he became the ſubject of a glorious conte. 
among the generals, the latter of them ſtill Kenn 
with his predeceſſor, which ſhould pay him the gre: 
reſpect, and ſpeak moſt highly in his commend 
For the Romans having many wars in thoſe times, ai the 
frequent battles, Marcius never returned from wn ut v 
— without honours or rewards : And whereas othef gt 
made glory the end of their valour, the end of his glo 
was to give pleaſure to his mother. The delight 
took to hear bim praiſed, and to ſee him crowneſht a 

and her weeping for joy in his embraces, made him Md 

bis own ee the moſt honourable and happy fe "of nul 


=o Loy and Diony/rus hay dark his wiſe was called Pals 


Caius: Marcius Coriolanus. 147 
by in che ah This ſentiment was not unlike that 
if Erpaminondas, who is ſaid to have profeſſed” that he 
— it the greateſt felicity of his whole life, that 
is father and mother ſtill ſurainem ta behold hig con- 
ju and victory at Leuũra. He had the n 
adeed to ſee both his parents partake v him ane 
joy the pleaſure of his good fortune but 4 
olding himſelf obliged to pay his mother Fh 4 
2) all that duty and gratitude which would have de: 
mged to his father, could never ſatisfy his mind, or 
ink he did enough in all the reſpect and — 
hich he ſhowed her, but took a wife alſo at her mo- 
jon and entreaty; and after ſhe had borne him chi 
hep, he lived ſtill with his mother. The repate of 
is integrity and courage had by this time . him 
conſiderable intereſt and authority at Rome, when the 
nate favouring the richer fort of citizens were ; dif- 
rence with the common people, who made grievous 
pnplaints againſt the intolerable ſeverity of th ir cre- 
fitors. For thoſe who had any conſiderable were 
tipped of their goods which were either ſold or de- 
jined for a ſecurity; and thoſe who were already re- 
huced, were carried to priſon, and their bodigs kept 
nder confinement, though they ſhowed upon them, the 
cars and wounds which they had received in er · 
ice of their country, in ſeveral expeditions, artig 8 
«ly in the laſt againſt the Sabines, which the — 
pok upon a promiſe made by the rich — that 
key would uſe them more mildly for the future, Mary 
n Valerius the conſul having in conſequence of a deres 
the ſenate engaged alſo for the performance of it, 
ut when they had fought there with alacrity and cqu- 
and returned home victors, no abatement of their 
05 was made; the ſenate too pretended: to remem- 
nothing of that agreement, and beheld them with · 
ut any concern dragged away like ns; and their 
pods ſeized upon as formerly. This cauſed frequent 
JWuaults, and _—_ mutinies in the city ; and the enemy 
perceiving 


u his mother Veturia. Plutarch calls his wife Yergilia, | 
ws} Ss This 
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perceiving theſe diſtractions among the yoonki/th; heonn 
to invade and lay waſte the country. Upon this the 
conſuls gave notice that all who were of age ſhould a 
. in arms; but no body obeyed the ſummons. Th 
ſet the magiſtrates themſelves at variance. Some though 
it moſt adviſeable to comply a little with the 
and remit ſomething of the ſtrict rigour of the lan 
Others declared againſt that propoſal, and particular 
Marcius. He thought the buſineſs of the money u 
not the main thing to be regarded: but looked up 

theſe diſorderly proceedings as an attempt to ſuby 
the eſtabliſhed laws, and a proof of the youu inf 

lence of the people, which it became a wite goverames 
to reſtrain and ſuppreſs. _ 
There had been frequent meetings of the ſeniq 
| within the ſpace of a few days about this affair, but i 
ſatisfactory concluſion could be agreed on. The cot 
monalty perceiving no redreſs, on a ſudden roſe all'i 
a body, and encouraging one another, left the cin 
and marching up that aſcent which is now called t 
Holy Mount, they fat down by the river Anjv. The 
committed no act of hoſtility in their march, on 
they made heavy outcries as they paſſed along, Cor 
plaining, bat the rich men had expelled them out if 
city ; that Italy would every where afford them the bentfi 
air and water, and a place of burial when they died, uli 
Was all they had to expect if they ſtaid in Rome, xi 
being killed and wounded in time of war for the defent 
| heir oppreſſors. The ſenate dreading the conſequen 
of this rupture, fent ſome of their order, ſuch as ve 
moſt moderate, and beſt beloved by the people, to te 
with them. 

Menenius Agrippa, their chief ſpokeſman, afrer uſu 
much entreaty to the people, and no: leſs freedom 
defence of the ſenate, at length concluded his diſcout 
with this celebrated fable. It once happened, ſays 
That all the other members of the body eme e 
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61 This was a very ache wk His true name was! 
and ſeditious perſon. He was a cus. Junius; and becauſe he 


man of wir, and had a flow of had expelled. the Targuin 5 
| c 
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"WY which they accuſed as the only idle uncontri 5 
rt in the whole, while the reſt. were put to mighty bard- 

ö u, and the expence of much labour to ſupply that, and' 
miniſter 10 its appłiites. But the flomach laughed at their 
uh in rot knowing that though ſpe receives. all the nouriſp- 
ul, yet ſhe does not retain it, but diſtributes it again to al! 
te other parts. Now this is exafily the caſe betwixt y 
nd the ſenate, O citizens ; for their "cant and determina- 
jms on the affairs of the commontucalth, all tend to your 
parts and diſpenſe frength and happineſs to the whole. 


This diſcourſe pacified the people; ſo bey 5 
fred the choice of five men to protect ſuch as ſhould 
reed aſſiſtance ; which officers are now called tribunes 
0 the people, This was granted by the ſenate; and 
two firſt they choſe were (3) Junius Brutus and Sici- 
ws Vellutus, the ring-leaders of that ſedition. The city 
being thus re-unized, the commons preſently took up 
ums, and readily liſted themſelves under their com- 
I nders for the war, As for Marcus, though he was 
pot a little diſpleaſed at theſe incroachments of the 
wpulace, and the declining power of the ſenate, and 
blerved many other patricians were of the ſame mind; 
et he entreated them not to yield to the people in this 
ral for the ſervice of their country, but to ſhow them 

klves ſuperior to them, not = much. in _ and, 
ches, as in virtue, 

The Romans were now at war wich the Valſians, 
noſe principal city was Coriali when therefore Comi- 
ws the conſul had inveſted this important place, the 
jſt of the Volſcians, fearing it ſhould be taken, collected 
ll their force, deſigning to give the Romans battle be- 
ke the city, and ſo attack them on both ſides. Cam- 
w, to avoid this inconvenience, divided his army, 
parching himſelf with one body to encounter thoſe 
[uſcians that made towards him from without; and 
wing Titus Lartius (one of the braveſt Romans of his 
me) to command the ather, and ſtill r on the 


pled "Lond: uniu⸗ SR "RE lnb expoſed lim to a „ e 
took an * of Brutus, deal of ridicule, 
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ſiege. Thoſe within Corioli deſpiſing now the Gnallneß 
of that number, made a briſk ſally upon them, wherein 


they prevailed at firſt, and purſued the Romans to their 
trenches. Here Marcius with a ſmall party flying out 
to cheir aſſiſtance, cut in pieces the firſt of the enemy 
that were in his way, ſtood the ſhock of the reſt, and 

ped them in their full career; then with a great 
ſhout recalled the Romans. For he had (what Cato re. 
quired in a ſoldier) not only an irreſiſtible force in his 
arm; but the very ſound of his voice, and fierceneſz 
of his aſpect, ſtruck terror and confuſion into the enemy. 
Divers of his own party then rallying and making up 
to him, the enemies were terrified and immediately 
retreated. But Marcius, not content to fee them retire, 


preſſed hard upon the rear, and drove them, as they 


fied away in hafte, to the very gates of their city; 
where perceiving that the Romans deſiſted from the pur- 
uit, beaten off by a multitude of darts poured down 
upon them from the walls, and that none -of his fol- 
lowers had the hardineſs to think of falling in among 
the fugitives and forcing an entrance with them into 
the city, in which the enemies were ſo numerous and ſo 
well armed; he earneſtly requeſted them to continue the 
purſuit, and animated and encouraged them by his 
words and actions, crying out, That fortune had wi 
et open Corioli, not ſo much to ſhelter the vanquiſhed, as i 
receive the conquerors, He had no ſooner ſpoken” thus 
but ſeconded by a few that were willing to venture with 
him, he forced his way through the midſt of the ene- 
mies, and entered the gates along with them, no one di 
ting to reſiſt him. But when he looked round him, and 
could diſcern but a very ſmall number of aſſiſtants who 
had flipped in to engage in that hazardous ſervice, ant 
| ſaw that friends and enemies were now mitgled toge- 
ther, then collecting all his force, he performed tht: 
moſt extraordinary and incredible actions, with amat- 
ing ſtrength, agility and courage breaking through al 
oppoſition, conſtraining ſome to ſhift for themſelves it 
the furtheſt corners of the city, and others to thro 
gown their weapons, as Thinking all reſiſtance bs 
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By all which he gave Tits Lartius a fair oceaſion to 
bring in the reſt of the Romans with eaſe and ſafety. _ 
Corioli being thus taken, the greater part of the ſol- 
diers fell preſently to pillage, and were wholly employed 
in ſeizing and carrying off the booty; at which Mar- 
aus was highly offended, and reproached them for it 
4; 4 diſhonourable and unworthy thing, that whilſt the con- 
ſul and their fellow-citizens were now perhaps encountering ths 
ather Volſcians, and were hazarding their lives in battle, they 
ſhould baſely miſpend their time in running ap and down 
m queſt of plunder, or under a pretence of enriching them- 
ſelves, decline - the preſent danger. There were however 
but few that would hearken to him. Putting himſelf 
then at the head of thoſe who were willing to follow 
him, he took. that road where the conſul's army had 
marched before him, often exciting his companions, 
and beſeeching them as they went along, That they would 
wt falter and give out; praying often to the Gods too, 
that he might be ſo happy as to arrive before the fight 


vas over, and come ſeaſonably up to aſſiſt Cominius, and 


partake in the peril of that action. ace 
It was cuſtomary with the Romans of that age, when 
they ſtood in battle array, and were taking up their 
bucklers, and girding their gowns about them, to make 
at the ſame time a verbal teftament, and to name who 
ſhould be their heirs in the hearing of three or four 
witneſſes : in this poſture did Marcus find them at his 
arrival, the enemy being advanced within view. They 
were not a little diſordered by his firſt appearance, ſee- 
ing him all over bloody and ſweating, . and attended 
with a ſmall train; but when he haſtily made up to the 
conſul with an air of gladneſs in his looks, giving him 
his hand, and recounting to him how the city had been. 
laken; when they ſaw Cominius alſo embrace and falute 
Marcius upon that diſcourſe, then every one took heart 
areſh, and both ſuch as were near enough to hear the 
relation of his ſucceſs, and thoſe who being at a greater 
diſtance, .could only gueſs what had happened by he | 
manner of their greeting, beſought the conſul wich a 
bud voice, that he would lead them aon to engage the 


| 
| 
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ſcians had diſpoſed their order of battle, and where they 


enemy. But Marcius firſt deſired to know how che Vel. 


had placed their chief ſtrength ; Cominius told him he 
thought that the troops of the Autiates in the main body 
were the beſt ſoldiers, and inferior to none in bravery: LA 
me then beg of you, ſays Martius, that I may be placed diretth iy. 
pafite to theſe daring people. The conſul granted his requeſt, 
admiring much his ardour and alacrity. When the con- 


fliẽt was begun, Marcius ſallied out before the reſt, and 
charged with ſo much fury, that the van-guard of the 
Volſcians were not able to ſtand their ground: for F 
whereſoever he attacked them, he preſently broke their WM | 
ranks ; but the parties rallying again, and encloſing Wl / 
him on each ſide, the conſul, who obſerved the danger þ 
he was in, diſpatched ſome of the choiceſt men he had 
for his ſpeedy reſcue; The diſpute then growing warm WM « 
about Marcius, and many being killed in a ſhort time, q 
the Romans bore ſo hard upon the enemies, and preſſed ! 
them with ſuch violence, that they put them to flight; le 
and going now to proſecute the victory, they beſought y 
Marcius, tired with his toils, and faint through loſs of n 
blood, that he would retire to the camp; but he re- k 
plying, that wearineſs was 4 thing which did not bu n. 
. conquerors, joined with them in the purſuit. The whole tt 
army of the Volſcians was defeated, a great multitude V; 
being (lain, and many taken. The next morning M-. F 
eius being ſent for, and the reſt of the army being ul 
aſſembled about the conſul's tent, Cominius mounted WI an 
the tribunal, and having in the firſt place rendered u m 
the gods the acknowledgments due for that important WI ce 
victory, he then addreſſed himſelf to Marcius, whom he th. 
highly extolled for his many fignal exploits, part o fer 
which he had been an eye-witneſs of himſelf, and had 27 
heard the reſt from Lartius. He then deſired him to 8M 5: 
chuſe a tenth part of all the treaſure, and horſes, and «7 
captives, that had fallen into their hands, before' any Wl 4. 
_ diviſion ſhould be made to others; beſide which, he He 
made him the preſent of a horſe adorned with + ap] 
rappings. This action being highly applauded by the cor 
5 ſtepped forth and declared b his 


* 
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thankful 
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thankful acceptance of the horſe, and how extremely 
ſatisfied he was with the praiſe which the conſul had 
beſtowed upon him; but as for other things, which he 
looked upon rather as mercenary pay than any ſigniſi- 
cations of honour, he waved them all, and deſired to 
ſhare them equally with the reſt of the army. I have 
only, ſays he, one favour to beg, and this I hope you will 
not deny me. There was among the Volſcians a certain 
friend of mine, bound with me in the ſacred rites of beſpita- 
lity, a perſon of great probity and virtue, who now is be- 
come a priſoner, and from the wealth and freedom wherein - 
le lived, reduced to poverty and » ſervitude ;, the man has 
fallen under many misfortunes, but he would think it a: ſuf- 
ſaient deliverance, if my interceſſion ſhall redeem bim from 
this one at leaſt, the being ſold as a ſlave. Theſe words 
of Marcius were followed with {till louder acclamations, 
and he had many more admirers of this generous reſo-- 
lution, by which he conquered avarice, than of the va- 
Jour he had ſhown in ſubduing his enemies. For thoſe 
very perſons that were touched with envy at ſeeing ſo 
many honours heaped upon him, could not but ac- 
knowledge that he was worthy of ſtill greater for thus 
nobly declining them, and were more in love with 
that virtue of his, which made him deſpiſe ſuch ad- 
vantages, than that whereby he had deſerved them. 
For it is much more commendable to make a right 
uſe of riches, than of arms, and ſtill more honourable 
and heroick to deſpiſe them, than to know how to 
make a right uſe of them. When the acclamations 
ceaſed, and ſilence was obtained, Cominius turning to 
the people, ſaid, There is no way, fellow-ſoldiers, of 
forcing theſe- gifts of ours on a' perſon ſo unwilling to ac- 
cept them: let us therefore give him, what it is not im 
bis power t0 reſuſo; let us paſs a vote that be: ſhall bere- 
after be called Coriolanus, unleſs you think his behaviour 
at Corioli has itſelf prevented us in decreeing him that title. 
Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. By which it 
appears, that Caius was his proper name; that the fe- 
cond or ſurname Marcius was a name common to 
his houſe and family; and thats the third Roman ap- 

; 83 en 


14 , LIE of 
pellative was a peculiar note of diſtinction, given. after, 
wards on account of ſome particular fact, or fortune. 
or ſignature, or virtue of him that bore it; for chm 
alſo among the Greeks additional titles were given 1 
ſome for their exploits, as Soter, that is, the preſerver, 
and Callinicus, the famous congueror; to others for ſome- 
thing remarkable in their ſhape, as Phy/con, big-bellied, | 
or Grypus, eagle · noſed; or for their good qualities, 23 
Emnergetes, the benefafior, and Philadelphus, the lover of bu 
brethren; or their good fortune, as Eudæmon, the proſpe- 
tout, an epithet given to the ſecond Prince of the Batt, 
Several princes alſo have had names appropriated to 
them in reproach and mockery, as Autigonus that of 
Doſen, or ane that Twas liberal only in the future, ſince he 
always promiſed, but never performed; and Piolom, 
who was ſtiled Lamyrus, or the buffoon. Appellations oi 
this kind were very much in uſe among the Romans, 
One of the Metelli was ſurnamed by them Diadematus, 

becauſe he had for a long time together walked about 
with his head bound up, by reaſon of an ulcer in his 
forchead. Another of the ſame family they called Cele, - 
i. e. the feoift or nimble, for that expedition with which | 
he-procured them a funeral entertainment of gladiators, 
within a few days after his father's death ; the diſpatch 
which he uſed on this occaſion, being thought very ex- 
traordinary. There are ſome who even at this day de- 
tive their names from certain caſual incidents at their 
nativity; one for inſtance, who happens to be born 
when his father is abroad in a foreign country, they cal 
Proculus; but if after hisfather's deceaſe, they ſtile him Pei. 
| bumas; and when two twins come into the world, whereof 
one dies at the birth, the ſurvivor of them is 
Vopiſeus. Nay, they denominate not only their Hllas and 
Nigers, that is, men of a pimpled or ſwarthy es 


. (4) Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus ob- others that of the poor, the fields 
Fa. & — people withdrew were left untilled; and when at 
to the ſacred mountain ſoon after laſt the troubles were compoſed, it 
the autumnal equinox, juſt before was ſo late in the year, (for it was 
ſeed- time; and as ſome of the huſ- not effected till the winterſollſtice) 
bandmen and farmers had auen it was impoſſible to make good 
ted the party of the rich, and the time that had been 
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but their Cæci and Claudii, the blind and the lame, from 
ſuch corporal blemiſnes and defects; thus wiſely aceu- 
ſtoming their people not to reckon either the laſs of 
fight, or any other bodily misfortune, as a matter of 
ignominy and diſgrace to them, but to anſwer to theſe 
appellations as their proper names. But to treat of 
theſe things is not ſo proper to the argument I have 
now in hand. TEE Oo. VET, JR Es bo TS» 
The war againſt the Volſcians was no ſooner at an 
end, but the popular tribunes and factious orators began 
again to revive domeſtick troubles, and raiſe another 
ſedition, without any new cauſe of complaint or. juſt 
grievance to proceed upon; but thoſe very miſchiefs that 
unavoidably enſued from their former differences and 
conteſts, were then made uſe of as a ground to quarrel 
with the nobility. (4) The greateſt part of their ara- 
ble land had been left unſown and without tillage, (5) 
and the time of war allowing them no means or leiſure 
to fetch in proviſion from other countries, there was 
an extreme ſcarcity in Rome. The leaders of the people 
then obſerving that there was neither corn brought 
into the market, or if there had been any to ſupply 
them, yet that the people wanted money to buy it, be- 
gan to calumniate the wealthy, as if they, from remem- 
brance of the former quarrel, and to- revenge them- 
ſelves, had purpoſely contrived it thus, to bring a 
famine upon the poor. While theſe things were in 
agitation, there came an embaſſy from the Velitrani, who 
delivered up their city to the Romans, deſiring that 
would ſend ſome new inhabitants to people it, inaſmuch 
as a late peſtilential diſeaſe had made ſuch havock and 
deſtruction among the inhabitants, that there was hardly 
a tenth part of them remaining. This ſad neceſſity of 
the Velitrani was conſidered by the more prudent ſort as 


| 5 ſeaſonahle 
they had made no proviſion for factors very roughly ; Ari uια 


ſeed-· corn, their draught-horſes ſeized the cora the bad bought 
were dead, and their ilaves run at Cume; and thoſe, 

away, | | took the ſervice in Sicily, met with 
6) They ſent to buy ſome a- very ftormy weather at ſea, and 
mong the /o{/cianr, at Cum, and gm for a long time arrive 
in Sicily, The Yolcians uſed theit heir ſupplies. 600 28 85 
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| ſeaſonable relief to enn as not 3 the den 
of victuals had made it needful to eaſe and unburden 


che eity of its ſuperfluous members, but they hoped alſo 


at the fame time to ſcatter and diſſolve the faction 
which now threatened them, by diſcharging the moſt. 
reſtleſs and turbulent of the people, who were as dan- 


gerous to the ſtate as a redundancy of morbid humoun 


is to the body. Such as theſe therefore the conſuls 
fingted out to ſupply the deſolation at Velitræ, and gave | 


notice to others that they ſhould be ready to march 


againſt the Yolſcians, which was politically deſigned to 


prevent inteſtine broils, by «employing them abroad. 


And there was reaſon to prefume, that when both the 
rich and the poor, the Plebeians and the Patrician, 
ſhould be mingled again in the ſame army, and the 


fame camp, and engage in one common ſervice and 
danger for the publick, it would amm, diſpolethe 
to reconciliation and friendſhip,” - 
But Sicinius and Brutus, the two fations: tries 
oppoſed both theſe deſigns; exclaiming publickly, that 
the conſuls diſguiſed the moſt cruel action in the world, 
under the mild and plauſible name of ſending a colony, 


and were precipitating ſo many poor citizens, as it were, 


to the very 2 of perdition, by removing them to 

fettle in an infectious air, and a place that was covered 
with noiſome carcaſſes, and expoſing them to the fury 
of a ſtrange and revengeful Deity; and then, as if it 
would not ſatisfy their hatred, to deſtroy ſome by hun- 
ger, and expoſe others to the plague, they involved 


2 _ alſo in a needleſs war of their own chuſing; that | 


every kind of calamity might fall upon the city at once, 
becauſe it refuſed to continue my longer in ſlavery to 
| the rich. 

By this king of diſcourſe, the peoplewere fo irritated 
that none of them would appear upon the conſular ſum- 
mons to be liſted for the war; and they as little reliſhed 
the propoſal for a new colony, This putt the ſenate? 1 


(6). Several of the fenen. , vo- their clients, to kan were _ 
Jamarily offered to ſerye in ſome of the people; and Cie 
war. Theſe were followed by lax: being atten led by Wend 4 
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greatly elated by the honours he had acquired, and who 
was held in the higheſt eſteem by the nobility, openly 
and warmly oppoſed the tribunes, ſo that in ſpite of 
them a colony was diſpatched to Velitræ; thoſe who 
were choſen by lot being obliged to go thither under 
ſevere penalties. But when he ſaw them obſtinately 
perſiſt in refuſing to enroll themſelves. for the Yolſcian 
expedition, (6) Marcius then muſtered up his own clients, 


ritories of the Antiates, where finding a | conſiderable 


priſoners, he reſerved nothing for himſelf, but thoſe 
who ventured out with him returned loaded with rich 
pillage. This made the reſt who ſtaid at home repent 
of their perverſeneſs, and envy ſuch as had ſped ſo well 
by the enterprize; they were alſo much diſpleaſed with 
Marcius, and repined at the honours which he continued 
to acquire, looking upon the increaſe of his power as 
a diminution of that of the people. (7) Not long after 
this he ſtood for the conſulſnhip; then they began to re- 
lent, and inclined to favour him, as being ſenſible what a 
ſhame it would be to repulſe and affront a man of his 
family and courage, and that too after he had done ſo 


them, to ſolicit and careſs the people at their general} 
aſſemblies, clad only in a looſe gown,. without any coat 
under it, either becauſe ſuch an humble habit ſeemed 
beſt to ſuit the character of a ſuppliant, or becauſe thoſe 
who had received wounds in war might thus more rea- 


was not from any ſuſpicion the people then. had of bri- 
bery, that they required ſuch as petitioned them to ap- 


was much later, and many ages after. this, that buying 


| | Hs | „ 47; 64 mn 
friends and clients, went at the the third of the ſeventy-ſecond 
head of them. Diony/. lib. 7 Olympiad, 488 years. before the 


(7) It was the next year, being birth of our Saviour. 
rn | (8) Plutarch 


to great perplexity. But Marrius, whoſe ſpirit was 


and as many others as could be wrought upon by per- 
ſuaſion; and with theſe he made an inroad into the ter- 


quantity of corn, and much booty both of cattle and 


many ſignal ſervices to the publick. It was the cuſtom 
for thoſe who pretended to offices and dignities among 


dily ſnow the viſible tokens of their fortitude: for it 


pear ungirt and. open without any cloſe garment; for it 


© 9 in at their elections, and money was ay 


ingredient in the publick ſuffrages. But when this prac, · 


tice was introduced, it reached even to their tribunals 
and camps, arms were ſubdued by money, and the 
commonwealth changed into-a monarchy; for it wa 
_ juſtly obſerved by ſome one, That the perſon who rj: 
began to give treats and largeſſes to the people, was he that 
firſt deprived them of their power. But the miſchief it 
ſeems ſtole ſecretly in, and by degrees, not being pre- 
ſently diſcerned and taken notice of at Rome; for it is 


not certainly known who the man was that did there firſt | 


bribe either the citizens, or the judges ; but in Atbewsi 
is ſaid, that Anyius the ſon of Anibemion was the firſt 
that gave money to the judges, toward the latter end 


of the Peloponngſian war, he being then accuſed of treach- | 


ery, for delivering up the fort of Pyle; whilſt uncorrupt 
padges, the remains of the golden age, as yet preſided 
in the Roman courts, When Marcius therefore, ſhowed 
the ſcars and gaſhes that were ſtill viſible in his body, 
from thoſe innumerable battles wherein he had fuccel- 
ſively engaged, and always victoriouſly ſignalized him- 
ſelf for ſeventeen years together; out of reverence fot 
his virtue the people were aſhamed. to reject him, and 
therefore agreed to chuſe him Conſul. But when the 
day of election was come, and Marcius appeared at the 
place where they were to give their votes, with a pom- 


pous train of ſenators attending him, and all' the patri- 


cians manifeſtly expreſſed a greater concern, and acted 
more vigorouſly in this particular than they had ever 
done before on the like occaſion ; the commons then fell 
off again from all the kindneſs they had conceived for 
him, and their late benevolence was changed into envy 
and indignation. The malignity of which paſſions was 


aſſiſted too, by the general tear they were in, that if 


man, who was deſirous of increaſing the power of theſc- 
nate, and was ſo highly reſpected by the nobility, ſhould 
be inveſted with all the power which that office would 
give him, he might utterly deprive the people of their 
liberty. For theſe reaſons they rejected Marcius. When 


two others were declared conſuls, the ſenate took 1 
3 = tremeij 
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cremely ill, reckoning that the ny . reflected moro 
on themſelves than Marcius, who for his own page 
more ſenſibly mortified at this proceeding, and evuld 
not bear the diſgrace with any temper : for he had been 
uſed to indulge the more violent and impetuous paſſions 
of his ſoul, as if there was: ſomething of dignity and 
grandeur in ſuch tranſports; but he had not due mix- 
ture of that gravity and gentleneſs, which are virtues 
ſo neceſſary in the conduct of political affairs, and which 
are the effects of mature reaſon, and a good education; 
he did not conſider, that whoever undertakes to manage 
publick buſineſs,, and converſe with men, muſt above 
all things avoid pride and obſtinacy, which, as Plato 
ſays, are the companions of ſolitude, and muſt endeavour 
to recommend himſelf by thoſe qualities, ſo much de- 
rided by the ignorant and injudicious, patience and for- 
bearance, Whereas Marcius being plain and artleſs, 
but ever rigid and inflexible, and ſtrongly perſuaded, 
that to vanquiſh oppoſition was the proper work of for- 
titude, and not conſidering this impetuoſity rather as 
the weakneſs and effeminacy of a diſtempered mind, 
from which theſe violent paſſions break out, like rhe 
ſwelling of a bruiſed and painful part, left the aſſembly 
in great diſorder, being bitterly enraged againſt the 
people. The younger patricians, who valued them- 
ſelves moit on account of their birth, and made the 
greateſt figure in the city, were always wonderfully de- 
voted to his intereſt, and at this time by attending upon 
him, and condoling with him unhappily contributed to 
inflame his reſentment ; for he was their leader in every 
expedition, and a kind inſtructor in all martial affairs; 
he inſpired them alſo with a truly virtuous emulation, 
and taught them to enjoy the praiſe of their own 
actions without envying or detracting from others. | 
In the midſt of theſe commotions a great quantity of 
corn was brought into Rome, part of which had been 
bought up in {taly; the remainder was ſent from Syra- 
cuſe, as a preſent from Gelo, King of Sicily; ſo that many 
began to have good hopes of their affairs, expecting the 
city would by this means be delivered at once both from 


160 


ration, and expecting that the market - rates would be 


eaſy for that which had been bought, and that that 
which was ſent as a gift, would be diſtributed gra. 


tis among them; for there were ſome within who ad- 
viſed the ſenate thus to moderate the price of the one, 


and give ſuch orders for the diſpoſal of the other. But 
Marcius ſtanding up, ſharply inveighed againſt thoſe who 


ſpoke in favour of the multitude, calling them flatterers 
of the rabble, and traitors to the ſenate; affirming, 


That by ſuch mean and fooliſh gratifications they nouriſhed | 


thoſe pernicious ſeeds of boldneſs and petulance, that bad been 
| ſown among the people, to their own prejudice ; that they 
ought to have obſerved and ſtifled them at their firſt ap- 
pearance, and not have ſuffered- the plebeians to grow ſo 


ftrong, by giving ſuch exorbitant authority to their tribunes; 
that the ſenate bad rendered the people formidable by comply- 
ing with them in whatever they demanded, and yielding to 


their humour; fo that living in a ſort of anarchy, thy 


would no longer obey the conſuls, or own any ſuperiors, but © 


the heads and leaders of their own faction; and now, for us, 
ſays he, to /it here and decree largeſſes and diſtributions fr 


them, like the Grecians, where the populace is ſupreme and 


abſolute; what would it be elſe but to cheriſh and indulge 
their inſolence, to the ruin of us all? For ſurely they will 
not pretend to theſe liberalities, as a reward of military ſer- 
vice, which they have ſo often deſerted; nor of that-fedi- 
tious retreat by which they abandoned their country; or of 


thoſe flanders they have been always ready to promote againſt 


the ſenate, but will rather conclude that this bounty miſt 
be the effect of our fear and flattery; and fo they will expec 
ſtill further ſubmiſhons, and there will be no end of that 
diſobedience, nor will they ever ceaſe from their turbulent and 


ſeditious practices. To do this therefore, would be dire 


madneſs in us. Nay, if we are wiſe, we ſhall immediately 
dieſtroy that tribunicial power of theirs, which is a plain ſub- 

| | 27 | | | | verſion 
- (8) Plutarch has omitted the ſage in Coriolanus's charge againf 
moſt aggravating and terrible paſ- the people, wherein he * 


its want and diſcord. The ſenate being thereupon ii | 


mediately called, the people came flocking about the 
ſenate- houſe, eagerly attending the iſſue of that delibe - 
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werſon of the Conſulſhip, and bas cauſed ſuch an oppoſition 
if intereſts in the city as leaves. no hope of our ever being 
united as formerly, or ever ceaſing 10 diſtreſs and torment 
each other. Marcius having ſaid (8) a great deal to this 
purpoſe, inſpired the young ſenators with the fame fu- 
rious ſentiments, and had almoſt all the rich on his 
fide; who extolled him as the only man in the city 
that was inſuperable by force, and an enemy to flattery. 
But ſome of the elder ſenators oppoſed him, ſuſpetting 
the bad conſequence of ſuch a proceeding; which proved 
accordingly ; for the tribunes who were then preſent, 
perceiving how the propoſal of Marcius took, ran out 
into the crowd exclaiming, and calling on the plebeians 
to ſtand together, and come in to their aſſiſtance; The 
people therefore flocking together with great noiſe and 
tumult were informed of Marcias's propoſal; whereupon 
they fell into ſuch a rage, that they were ready to break 
in upon the ſenate. The tribunes then cited Marcus 
to appear before them, and give an account of his be- 
haviour; and when he had repulſed thoſe officers with 
contempt that brought him the ſummons, they came 
preſently themſelves with the ædiles, deſigning to carry 
bim away by force, and accordingly attempted to ſeize 
is perſon. But the nobility coming in to his reſcue, 
thruſt off the tribunes, and beat the ædiles, and then the 
night approaching broke off the quarrel. But as ſoon 
ds it was day, the conſuls obſerving the people highly 
xalperated, and that they ran from all quarters into 
he Forum, were afraid for the whole city; ſo conven- 
ng the ſenate again, they deſired them to conſult how by 
ud words and mild determinations they might pacify and 
ompoſe the raging multitude : for if they prudently conſidered 
bt flate of their affairs, they muſt find that it was not now 
time to ſtand upon puntilios of honour, and contend for 
eputation , but that ſuch a dangerous and critical conjunc- 
ure demanded gentle methods and good-natured counſels. 
[he majority of the ſenate coming into theſe meaſures, 
te conſuls went out to ſpeak to the people, and en- 
ee Geavoured 
tt in order to tame them, they rate as when they were under the 
focht to ſell the corn at as high a greateſt ſcarcity. | 
CY - (9) Advice 
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enn 
deavoured to appeaſe their reſentment as much as pot 
fible, anſwering mildly to their complaints; and mix 
ing tender admonitions and reproaches in their diſeourt 
to them. And as to aſupply of the market with pr 
viſions, and at reaſonable rates, they faid there ſhoul 
be no difference at all between them. When a greg 
part of the commonalty were grown cool, as appear 
by their orderly and quiet attention to the confuls, th 
tribunes ſtood up and declared, that ſince the {ena 
were at length pleaſed to ſubmit to reaſon, the people i 
their turn were ready to condeſcend to all things tht 
were fair and equitable; but at the ſame time they de 
manded Marcius to give his anſwer to theſe particular: 3 
firſt, Mbetber be could deny that he had incited the ſnl. 


70 ſubvert the government, and deſtroy the anthorily of th 
"people? and in the next place, Whether toben lu ui 
called to account for it, he did nat diſobey their ſummmi 
and laſt of all, Vbetber by the blows and other publick i 
fronts given to the ædiles, be did not, as far as was in hi 
"power, commence a civil war, and ir up the citizen 
"take arms one againſt another ? Theſe articles wei 
brought on purpoſe either to humble Marcius ai 
make it appear he was of a mean ſpirit, if contrary 
his nature he ſhould now ſtoop: to and court the pa 
ple; or if he ſtill kept up to the height of his'reſoly 
tion (which they had greater hopes ef, gueſſing right) 
at the man) to make him incur their diſpleaſure to ſut 
a degree, that they ſhould be for ever irreconcilabal % 
Coriolanus therefore appearing as it were to juſtify hi mer 
elf from the impeachment, the people ſtood ſſlent, I, 
vere diſpoſed” to give him a quiet hearing: But what, 11 
inſtead of the ſubmiſſive language which was expedaius. 

he began not only to uſe an offenſive freedom, n 
to make an acculation rather than an apology; Ma-; 
by his fierce tone of voice, as well as the ſtern, init 
pid air of his countenance, demonſtrated a fecun| 
Fietle differing from diſdain and contempr, the wil 
-multirude was ancenſed, and. expreſſed their diſguſt Market 

. indignation at his diſcourſe. Hereupon 8 „ 
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oldeſt of all the tribunes, after a ſhort conference with . 
the reſt of his collegues, pronounced before them all that 
Marcius was condemned to die by the tribunes of the people; 
ind commanded the ædiles to drag him immediately 
up to the Tarpeian rock, and throw him headlong from: 
the precipice. But when they weat to ſeize him, the 
action appeared horrible and inſolent, even to many of 
the plebeian party. But the patricians were ſo much 
affected with it, that in a tranſport of paſſion they cried 
all for help, and ſurrounding Marcius, got him among 
them, whilſt ſome made uſe of their hands to keep off 
the arreſt, and others ſtretched out theirs in ſupplica- 
tion to the multitude. But in ſo great a hurry and 
tumult, there was no good to be done by words and 
outcries, till the friends and acquaintance of the trj- 
bunes perceiving it would be impoſſible to carry off 
larcius to puniſhment without much bloodſhed and 
laughter of the nobility, perſuaded them to drop the. 
unuſual and odious part of it, and not to diſpatch him 
olently, and without the due forms of juſtice, but re- 
er all to the general ſuffrage of the people. Then Si 
inius deſiſting a little, demanded of the patricians what 
they meant by thus forcibly reſcuing Marcius out of the 
bands of the people, when they were going to inflift due pu. 
ment on him? The ſenate in reply demanded of him 
gain, What he meant by thus bauling one of the worthieſt men 
Rome to ſuch a barbarous and illegal execution, without 
tial? If that be all, ſaid Sicinius, it ſhall ſerve yon mo 
mer as a pretence for your quarrels and factious differences 
vith the people; they grant what you require, that the man 
e judged according to courſe of law. And as for you Mar- 
ius, ve A gn you the third market- day to make your appear. 
we and defence, and to try if you can ſatisfy the citizens of 
uur innocence, oho will then by vote determine your fate. 
he patricians were content with a reſpite for that time, 
nd returned home well ſatisfied, having brought off 
arcius in ſafety.” In the mean time, before the third 
arket- day (for the Romans hold their markets every ninth 
% which from thence are called in Latin Nundin&) 
(01 *: Is 1 
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(9) a war broke out with the Autiates, which becauſe it 
was like to be of ſome continuance, gave them hopes of 
evading the judgment, preſuming that the people would 
grow mild and tractable, and that their fury would leſſen 
by degrees, . if not totally ceaſe, while they were taken 
up with that expedition. But the people of Auium hay. 
ing made a peace with the Romans ſooner than was er. 
pected, the army returned home, and the patricians 
were again in great perplexity, and had frequent meet. 
ings among themſelves, to conſult how things might 
be ſo managed that they ſhould neither deſert Marciu, 
nor give occaſion to the tribunes to throw the people in- 
to new diſorders. Appius Claxdius, who was moſt of il 
averſe to e intereſt, ſolemnly declared, Thi 
the ſenate would utterly deſtroy itſelf, and betray the govny 
ment, if they ſhould once ſuffer the people to become thir il , 
Judges, and to aſſume the authority of pronouncing capi ,. 
Sentence upon any of the patricians. But the oldeſt, ai an 
moſt inclined to popularity, delivered it as their opi en 
nion, That the people would not be too hard and ſeu th. 
upon them, but more kind and gentle by the conceſſion of ſul hi 
a power : for, ſaid they, they do not contemn the ſai of 
but are afraid of being contemned by it; and the allows 
of fuch a prerogative of judging will be ſo great an boni 
and ſatisfattion to them, that as ſoon as they obtain it, thy 
will drop their animoſities. When Coriolanus ſaw the ſ 
nate in ſuſpence upon his account, divided between tit 
5 8 . EKEindne 

(0) Advice was brought ona (1) He knew at firit view t 
ſudden to Rome, that the Antiates abſurdity of ſuch a charge, whic 
had ſeized on the ſhips belonging it was impoſſible for them toms 
to Gelo's ambaſſadors in their re- good againſt him, becauſe 1 
turn to Sicily ; that they had con- himſelf ſays in Drony/ius of Hal 
fiſcated the ſhips, and put the carnaſſus, it was never knowl 
ambaſſadors in priſon. Hereupon any perſon, in order to becom 
the Romans took up arms for the tyrant, joined with the nobl 
deliverance of their friends and againſt the people, but on the 
_ allies; but the Antiates perceiving trary conſpired; with the pe 
the ſtorm was ready to fall upon to deſtroy the nobility. Bei 
them, ſubmitted and aſked par- he did not doubt but the wi 
don, at the ſame time releaſing courſe of his life would marie 
the ambaſſadors, and reſtoring - juſtify him againſt ſuch an 4 
their effects. ſation. 0 
| | . 2 
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kindneſs they had for him and their apprehenfions from 
the people, he deſired to know of the tribunes the 
crimes they intended to charge him with, and the heads 
of the accuſation which he was to anſwer before the 
people; and being told that he was to be accuſed of a 
deſign to aſſume a tyrannical power; (1) Let me go then, - 
faid he, to clear myſelf of that imputation before them; and 
I promiſe to refuſe no ſort of cognizance touching this article, 
zur any puniſhment whatever, if I be convicted it; pro- 
vided you keep to that alone, and do not impoſe upon the ſe- 
nate, Which when they had promiſed, upon thoſe con- 
ditions he ſubmitted to his trial. 8 | 

The people being met, the firſt thing the tribunes 
did was to obtain by force that the ſuffrages ſhould be 
taken (2) by tribes, and not by centuries ; whereby the 
moſt indigent, factious and worthleſs of the people, 
would be ſure to carry it at the poll, againſt the more 
wealthy citizens as well as againſt the military men, 
and patricians. In the next place, whereas they had 
engaged to proſecute Marcius upon no other head but 
that of tyranny (which could never be proved againſt 
him) they waved and relinquiſhed this plea, and inſtead 
of it repeated ſome things which he had formerly ſpoken 
in the ſenate, when he diſſuaded them from making 
an abatement of the price of corn, and adviſed them to 
aboliſh the tribunitial power ; (3) adding further, as a 
new impeachment, the diſtribution that was 1 

Weds Ping 


2) For the nobility, and the in Dionyſ. lib. vii. 5 
more wealthy, had the ſtrongeſt (3) When Decius the tribune 
intereſt in the centuries, which perceived the tribes began to be 
would have been in favour of Co- touched with Coriolanus defence, 
rulanus, for out of 183 centuries and were upon the point of ac- 
he was ſure of, at leaſt, 98; that quitting him, he produced this 
ö, the whole firſt claſs, conſiſting new article; not that this diſtribu- 
of the knights and the wealthief tion of the ſpoils was in' itſelf 
of the citizens ; whereas the po- what they imputed to him; but 
pulace had the greateſt intereſt in the tribunes would have jt infer- 
the tribes ; therefore the tribunes red from thence that he did it in 
were ſure of cartying their point, order to corrupt the forces,” that 
though never ſo -unjuſt, by that by their aſſiſtaner he might be 
way of voting. The reader may able to enſlave his country, and 
{nd this matter handled at large ſecure to himſelf ae 7 
FER | ns (4) Ln 
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him of the ſpoil he had taken from the Autiates, when ils; 
he over-run their country, which he had divided amon 
his followers inſtead of bringing it into the public 
treaſury. This laſt accuſation they ſay, more ſurprized {War 
and diſcompoſed Marcius than all the reſt, as not ex. Wt 
pecting he ſhould ever be queſtioned upon that ſubjet, Wot 
and therefore being leſs provided to give a fatisfaGtory 
anſwer to it on the ſudden. But when, by way of ex. th 
cuſe, he began to magnify the merits of thoſe who had fe. 
been partakers with him in the action, ſuch as ſtaid x 
home being more numerous than the others, ſo diſturbed 
him by the noiſe they made, that he could not proceed Ms 
upon that argument. At laſt, when they came to vote, * 
he was condemned by a majority of three tribes; an 
the penalty to which they adjudged him, was perpetual po 
* baniſhment. After declaration of the ſentence, the 
people went away with greater joy and triumph than 
they had ever ſhown for any victory over their enemies, 
But the ſenate was deeply grieved and dejected; regret: 
ting now that they had not done and ſuffered any thing 
rather than give way to the people's inſolence, and let 
them aſſume ſo great authority. There was no need 
then to look upon their habit, or other marks of diſtine- 
tion, to diſcern a ſenator from any vulgar citizen, forit 
ſoon appeared that the chearful and gay were all ple. 
beians; and you might know a patrician by his ſorron: 
ful countenance. Marcius alone was not ſhocked or 
humbled in the leaſt, appearing ſtill in his geſture, mo- 
tion and aſpect, the ſame ſteady man, and among al 
others of his rank, that were ſo deeply touched, alone 
unaffected with his misfortune. But this inſenſibility 
was not owing to reaſon, humanity, patience and mo- 
deration; hut to the violence of his indignation and 
reſentment. And though the generality of mankind 
are not ſenſible of it, this is ever the ſtate of a mind 
ſunk in grief. That paſſion, when at the height, turns 
to a ſort of madneſs, and baniſhes out of the mind all 
weakneſs and dejection. Hence likewiſe it is that an 
angry man ſeems courageous, as one in a fever is hot; 
the ſoul being as it were on the ſtretch, and in a-violent 
. FF 8 1 agitation 
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goitation. Such was Marcus's caſe, as he ſhowed im- 
mediately by his actions; for upon his return home, 'he 

embraced his mother and wife, who were all in tears; 
and taking his leave of them he exhorted them to bear 
their afflictions patiently. This done, he haſtened to one 
of the city gates, whither all the nobility attended him; 

and there, without receiving or aſking any thing from 


1 them, he left the city, accompanied with only three or 
bor of his clients, He continued _— for a few 
at days in ſome of his villas q near Rome, di racted with 
| {variety of thoughts, ſuch as rage and indignation. ſug- 
| Wzcicd; in which he propoſed not any honour or ad- 


vantage to himſelf, but only conſidered how he might 
ſatisfy his revenge againſt the Romans ; for which pur- 
poſe, at laſt, he reſolved to raiſe a heavy war againſt 
them, SHS 5 e eee 
In order to this, his buſineſs was in the firſt place to 


i make trial of the Volſcians, whom he knew to be ſtill 
„ vigorous and flouriſhing enough both in men and trea- 
ore; and he imagined their force and power was not fa 
roch abated, as their hatred and animoſity was in- 
| Wcrealed by the late defeats they had received from the 


Romans. There was a man of Antium, called Tullut 
inphidins (4), who, for his wealth and courage, and the 
ſplendor of his family, had the reſpect and privilege of 
King among all the Volſcians, but one whom Marcus 
knew to have a particular malice againſt him above any, 
koman whatſoever z for frequent menaces and chal- 
lenges having paſſed between them as they met in the 
feld, by often defying each other through a competition 

n valour (as ſuch zeal and emulation is uſual among 
young warriors) they had, beſide the common quarrel 
f their country, a perſonal enmity and hatred to each 
ther, But notwithſtanding this, conſidering. the great 
generoſity of Tullus, and that none of the Yolſcians did ſo 
much defire an occaſion to return upon the Romans ſome 
art of the evils they had received from them, he v ene 
red at a thing which ſtrongly confirms that ſaying af 


the poet ; | 
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4) Livy and Dieny/rus call him Tulls Attics, % Iv 105398 30 5 
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ts ) Stern anger rules with unreſited foway z, ee f 
"Though life's the forfeit, get we muſt obey. | 1 


For putting on ſuch clothes and habiliments, ng 
he might appear moſt unlike the perſon he A to a 
that ſhould ſee him, as Homer _ of U, Ne. 


. He ole imo the boftile town. = 


He arrived at Antium about evening and 0 * 
veral met him i in the ſtreets, yet he paſſed along with: 
dut being known to any, and went directly on to the 

houſe of Tullus; where ſtealing in undiſcovered,” he 
preſently made up to the (6) fire place, and ſeated him- 
ſelf there, filent and motionleſs, and with his head co- 

yered.-- Thoſe of the family could not but wonder 2 
him, and yet they were afraid to diſturb him, for then 
was à certain air of majeſty about him, which ſhowed 
itſelf both in his poſture and his filence. Thereſot 
they related this extraordinary adventure to Tullus, wha 
was then at ſupper ; he immediately roſe from table 

and coming to Coriolanus, aſked him, Vbo be was, and 
for what buſineſs be came tbitber? Whereupon Maran 
unmuffling himſelf, and pauſing a while, 77 ſays he, 
thou canſt not yet call me to mind, Tullus, F after ſeen 
- thou canſt doubt who Fam, I muſt of neceſſity be my om 
. gceuſer. - Kno therefore that I am Caius Marcius, t 
author of ſo much miſchief to thee and to the Volſcians; 
which if I ſhould offer to deny, the ſurname of Coriolanu 
Tow bear would be a ſufficient evidence againſt me: fu 
have no other recompence to boaſt of for all the hardfijt 
and perils I bave gone through during the wars between 1 
but a title that proclaims my enmity to your nation; and ih 
is the only thing which is till left me; as for other advas 
rages, I have been ſtripped of them all at once by the 
end putrage of the Roman people, and by tbe cow: 


ace and treachery of the magiſtrates, and thoſe of ny o ap 
order ſo. that I am driven out as an exile, and becom MW th 
humble Juppliant before thy houſhold Gods, not {en 1 (a 
lt is not known what poe (6) The fire-place was e pli 
way the author of theſe. reſt | facred; e therefore al {in 


na 


Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 169 
ſafety and protection, (for what ſhould make me come hither, . 
had I been afraid 10 die?) as to feek and procure vengeance. 
againſt thoſe who have expelled me from my country; and, 
methinks, I have already obtained it, by putting myſelf into 
T by hands: 77 thou haſt a mind to attack thy enemies, cms 
on, Tullus, reap the benefit' of my miſeries, and renter my 
perſonal calamities a national advantage to the Volſci- 
ans. T ſhall do ſo much more ſervice in fighting for, than 
ggainſt you, as they can manage 1a war betier, who, are 
privy to, than ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſecrets f 
the enemy. F thou art _ to the war, it is neither fit 
for me to live, or thee to preſerve a perſon who has been al- 
ways thy enemy, and now when he would be thy friend proves 
\ uſeleſs and unſerviceable. Tullus was highly delighted ar. 
this diſcourſe, and giving him his right hand, Riſe, 
ſays he, Marcius, and take courage. The preſent you thus 
make of yourſelf is ineſtimable, and you may aſſure yourſelf 
that the Volſcians will not be ungrateful, When he had. 
faid this he took him inſtantly with him to the table, 
where he entertained him with great kindneſs -and 
hoſpitality. The next and the following days they de- 
liberated concerning the beſt method of conducting the 
war. | et MY % 
While this deſign was forming, there were great 
troubles and commotions at Rome, from the animoſity 
of the ſenators againſt the people, which was conſider- 
ably heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius; 
and their ſoothſayers and prieſts, and even private per - 
ſons, brought in fearful accounts of ſigns and prodi- 
gies, that were very much to be regarded. One of 
them I ſhall mention here, which they report happened. 
in this manner: (7) Titus Latinus, one of ordinary con- 
dition, but yet a ſober and virtuous man, free from 
all ſuperſtition on one hand, and much more from va- 
nity and boaſting on the other, dreamed that Jupiter 
appeared to him, and bid him tell the ſenate, -That at 
the games they had been celebrating to his honour they had 
ſauſed the proceſſion to be conducted by an ill-favoured leader, 
be. . „„ whic 
own reſorted, a tq an Age (7) Livy calls him Titus dtiniure 
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which had much diſhonoured bim. At firſt he did 55 


much mind this viſion, but having ſeen and ſlighted it 
a ſecond and third time, his fon who was a very amiable 
youth, died ſuddenly, and he himſelf was ſtruck with 

ſuch a weakneſs, as to be entirely deprived of the uſe 
of his limbs. Theſe things he related, being brought 
into the ſenate on a couch. It is ſaid that he had no 


ſooner delivered his meſſage; but he felt his ſtrength 


and vigour return, ſo that he got upon his legs, and 
went home without any aſſiſtance. The ſenators. being 
much ſurprized at it, made a ſtrict enquiry into the 
matter; which proved to be this. A certain perſon had 
given up a ſervant of his to the reſt of his fellows, with 


charge firſt to whip him through the Forum, and then ta 


Kill him. While they were executing this command, 
and ſcourging the fellow, who-writhed .and diſtorted 
his body in the moſt ſhocking manner, through the 
torture he was in, (8) a ſolemn proceſſion in honour of 
Fapiter chanced to follow. Several of the afliftants 
were very much ſcandalized feeing the horrible ſuffer. 
ings and the indecent poſtures of the wretch, yet no 
body would interpoſe, or call the actors to account for 
it; they only uttered ſome reproaches and curſes againſk 
the maſter, for puniſhing his ſlave with ſuch - cruelty, 
For the Romans treated their ſervants with much huma- 
nity in thoſe days, becauſe they then worked and: la- 
boured themſelves and lived together among them, 


which produced a great degree of kindneſs and familia- 


rity; and it was one of the greateſt penances for a ſer- 
vant, who had committed a fault to take up that piece 
of wood upon his ſhoulders wherewith they ſupported 
the thill of a waggon, and carry it round about through 
the neighbourhood; and he that had once undergone 
the ſhame of this, and was ſeen by thoſe of the houſ- 
hold, and other inhabitants of the place, carrying that 
infamous burden, had no longer any truſt or credit 
among them, but was ſtyled Furcifer, by way of re- 
proach; for what the Greeks call Hypaſtates, i. e. a prup, 
q . i 3 . : . Or 


48) - Drony rus of Halicargafſus expreſs orders that the ſlave ſhould 
ſays, that the maſter had given be puniſhed at the head of 6 


[6 ppoceſion, 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 171 
vr ſupporter, is by the Latius termed Furca. When 
therefore Latinus had informed them of this appariti- 
on, and all were conſidering who this ill-favoured 
leader might be; ſome of them having been affected 
with the ſtrangeneſs of this puniſhment, remembered 
the ſlave that was laſhed through the Forum, and af- 
terwards put to death, The prieſts unanimouſly agreed, 
that this muſt be the perſon, accordingly the maſter 
had a heavy fine laid upon him, and they began the 
games a- new with more magnificence, and with the 
utmoſt devotion. 2880 1 
The wiſdom of Numa in the appointment of religi- 
ous ceremonies appears in many inſtances, and parti- 
cularly in this inſtitution, that when the magiſtrates 
or prieſts perform any ſolemn religious ſervice, a crier 
goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc Age; which ſig- 
nifies, Mind what you are about; and ſo warns them 
carefully to attend to whatever ſacred action they 
are engaged in, and not to ſuffer. any other buſineſs 
or avacation to intervene and diſturb the exerciſe 
for he well knew that men perform few actions 
without a fort of violence and conſtraint, and that they 
muſt be compelled by force to perſeverance. 

It was cuſtomary for the Romans to begin afreſh their 
ſacrifices, proceſſions and ſpectacles, not only on fuch 
an important cauſe as this, but for the moſt frivolous 
reaſons ; as when one of the horſes which drew the 
chariots called Tenſe, in which the images of their 
gods were placed, happened to ſtumble, or if the 
coachman took hold. of the reins with his left hand, 
they paſſed a vote that the whole office ſhould begin 
anew, And in the latter ages the ſame ſacrifice was 
performed thirty times over, becauſe there ſeemed al- 
ways to be ſome defect, or miſtake, or offenſive acci- 
dent in it, So great was the reverence which the Ra- 
mans paid to the Deit 7. 1 Ea 
In the mean time Marcius and Tullus privately con- 
ſulted with the chief men of Aztium; adviſing them to 
| 2 3% '_ - invade 
procolſion, on purpoſe. that the toripus,. This indeed is a ſtronger 

4391ny might be the more no- ground for Jupiters complaint. 
: ED | (9) Among 


x 


invade the Rrmans while they were at variance among 

emſelves. The reſpects of ſhame and decency hin- 
dered them at firſt from embracing the motion, becayſg 
they had ſworn to obſerve a truce for the ſpace of tyo 
years. But the Romans themſelves ſoon furniſhed then 
with a pretence, by making proclamation (out of an 
1-grounded jealouſy and flanderous report) in the midſt 
of their ſhows and exerciſes, that all the Yo!/cians who 
came thither to ſee them, ſhould depart the city before 
fun-ſet. (9) There are ſome who affirm that all this 
was a contrivance of Mareius, who ſent one privately to 
the conſuls falſly to accuſe the Volſcians, as if they in- 
tended to fall upon the Romans during thgir publick 
ſports, and fire the city. This affront provoked al 
that nation to greater animoſity than ever againſt the 
Romans. Tullus aggravated the fact, and ſo exaſperated 
the people, (1) that at laſt he perſuaded them to di. 
patch ambaſſadors to Rome, to demand that part of 
their country, and thoſe towns, which had been taken 
from them in the late war. . The Romans received this 
meſſage with indignation, and replied, That i the Vol. 
ſcians took up arms firſt, the Romans ſhould be the laſt tha 
would lay them down. Upon this, Tullus called a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the Volſcians, where the vote paſſing fot 
war, he adviſed them to ſend for Marcius, laying aſid 
all former reſentments, and aſſuring themſelves that 
the fervice they ſhould now receive from him, as at 
ally, would exceed the damage he had dane them when 
their enemy. Marcius was called, and having made 
an oration to the people, it appeared he knew how to 
ſpeak as well as fight, and that he excelled in prudence 
as well as courage. So he was immediately joined in 
commiſſion with Tullus. Marcius fearing leſt the time 
requiſite for the Volſcian preparations might make hin WW «, 
Joſs the opportunity of action, left orders. with the m. 
chief men and governors of the city to aſſemble the de 
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09) Among theſe are Dienyfiur demand was of a, very malicon f fel 
of Halicarnaſſus, and Livy. tendency; for either the Raman K 


| (i) It was not Tullus but Cori- muſt refuſe to comply with it 
ofanus who gave this advice. The and ſo inevitably involve row ny 
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Caius Marcins Coriolanus' 172 
troops, and provide the other neceſſaries, while himſelf 
having prevailed upon ſome of the moſt bold and for- 
ward to march out with him as voluntiers without ſtay- 
ing to be enrolled, made a ſudden incurſion into the 


| Roman territories, when no body expected them, and got 


there ſuch plenty of plunder that the Yelſcians were tired 
with carrying it off, and could not conſume it all in 
their camp. But the abundance of proviſions which he 
gained, and the waſte and havock which he made of 
the country, were in his account the ſmalleſt things in 
that invaſion. What he chiefly intended by it, and for 
the ſake whereof he did all the reſt, was to increaſe the 
peoples ſuſpicions againſt the nobles-. To which end, 


un ſpoiling all the fields, and deſtroying the goods of 
ether men, he took particular care to preſerve the 


lands of the patricians, and would not allow his ſel- 
diers to ravage there, or ſeize any thing which be- 


| longed to them; from whence their inveCtives and 


quarrels with one another grew higher than ever. The 
ſenators reproached the commonalty for unjuſtly ba- 
niſning ſo conſiderable a perſon; and the people on the 
other hand accuſed the ſenators of bringing Coriolanus 
upon them out of enmity to the plebeians, that whilſt they 
felt all the calamities of war, the nobility might fit like 
unconcerned ſpectators, being aſſured that the war itſelf 
would be the guardian of their lands and ſubſtance. 
After this expedition, which was of ſingular advantage 
to the Volſcians, by inſpiring them with courage and 
contempt of the enemy, Marcius brought his troops 
ſafely back. But when the whole ſtrength of the Vl. 
{cians was with great expedition and alaerity brought 


together into the field, it appeared ſo conſiderable a 


body, that they agreed to leave part thereof in garri- 
ſon for the ſecurity of their towns, and with the re- 
mainder to march againſt the Romans. Coriolanus then 
deſired Tullus to chuſe which of the two charges he 
„„ oi Ge fp OO . pleaſed, 
ſelves in a war; or if they com- make the fame demands, and 
plied, all their neighbours, the thereby drive the Romans to the 
-Equi, the Albans, thoſe of He- very brink of ruin. 
truria, and many others, would © Es 


(2) There 


| 
| 
| 
| 
q 


to have left Coriolanus at the head | bitants to furniſh c | 
of an army in the bowels of his army, to ſupply him with pro- 
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pleaſed, and to leave him the other; 7 ullus anſwered, 


T hat ſince he knew Marcius to be equally valiant with hin- 


felf, and far more fortunate in all engagements; (2) by 


Evauld have him take the command of thoſe that were. going 
out to the war, while be took care to defend their cities at 
Home, and provide all conveniences for the urmy abroad. 
Marcdaus therefore being thus reinforced, and much 


ſtronger than before, moved firſt towards Circeim, x 


Roman colony; which ſurrendering at diſcretion (3)was 
ſecured from pillage. And paſting thence, he entered 
and laid waſte the country of the Latins, where it was 


expected the Romans would have come to their aſſiſt- 


ance, and fought againſt him in behalf of the Zatin, 


who were their allies, and had often ſent to demand 


ſuccours from them; but becauſe the people on their 
part ſhowed little inclination for the ſervice, and the 


Conſuls themſelves were unwilling now to run the ha- 


zZard of a battle when the time of their office drew ſe near 


its end, they diſmiſſed the Latin ambaſſadors without 
any effect. Marcius therefore finding no army to op- 
, "Poſe him, marched up to the very cities themſelves ; and 
having taken by aſſault Tolerium, Labicum, Pedum, and 
Bola, whoſe inhabitants had the courage to make ſome 
reſiſtance, he not only plundered their houſes, but 
fold the citizens for ſlaves. At the ſame time 
he ſhowed a particular regard to all ſuch as came over 
to his party; and was ſo tender of them, that for fear 
; they might ſuſtain any damage againſt his will, he en- 
camped ſtill at the greateſt diſtance he could, and f 
abſtained from the lands which belonged to them. Af. 
cer this he took Boillz, which was diſtant about twelve 


(2) There were other reaſons at the head of another againſt 


that induced Tallus to yield to Rome. If in that caſe there ſhould 


Coriolanus the command of the have happened a good under- 


army that was to march againſt ſtanding between Coriolanus and 
the Romans, of which one was the Romans, theconfequence might 
f ww political. It would have have been fatal. 22, 


cen a great weakneſs in Tullus (3) He only obliged the labs 
othes for bis 


country, whilſt he was marching. viſions for one month, and 6 
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Caius” Marcius Coriolanus. 55 


miles from Rome; where he put to the ſword almoſt 
al who were of age to carry arms, and got much 


plunder. The other Yolſcians that were ordered to ſtay 


behind as a ſafeguard to their cities, hearing of his at- 


chievements and ſucceſs, had not the patience to re- 


arms to Marcius, and ſaying, That he alone was their 


General, and the: ſole perſon they would own as a commander 
in chief over them, His reputation was very, great 


throughout Nah; and all admired the valour and {kill | 


of a man who, by changing, ſides, had himſelf alone 


given ſo great and ſudden a turn to the affairs of two 


nations. 


The Romans: were now in very great diſorder, for 


they were utterly averſe from fighting, and ſpent their 


whole time in cabals, ſeditious diſcourſes, and perpetual 


quarrels with each other; until news was brought that 


the enemy had laid cloſe ſiege to Lavinium, wherein 
were the gods of their fathers, and from whence they 
derived their original, that being the firſt city which 
Encas built in Lay. The news of this ſiege being ſoon 
ſpread over the whole city, produced a ſtrange and ſud- 
den turn of mind among the people, but a very abſurd 
and unexpected change among. the patricians. For the 


former urged a repeal of the ſentence againſt Marcius, 
and were for recalling him home; whereas the ſenate, 
being aſſembled to deliberate and reſolve upon that 


point, finally rejected the propoſition; (4) either out 
of a perverſe humour of contradicting the people in 
whatſoever they ſhould propoſe, or becauſe they were 
unwilling that he ſhould owe his reſtoration to. their 

Feoindneſs; 


him a ſum of money. This eity ty if che people were ſteady in 


food on the confines: of the Yol- that reſolution; the ſecond, that 
 ſeians, | by ſeeming to oppoſe it, they 


(4) Dionyfus of Halicarnaſſus might make them the more ear- 
confeſſes he is at a loſs to find neſt for it; and the third, that 
out what it was that made the it would be a means to remoye 
ſenate oppoſe the recalling of Co- from the people the - ſuſpicion 
rilanus, and makes three con- they had entertained that the pa- 
Jeftures concerning it. The firſt tricians had excited Coriolanus to 
is that the ſenate were willing to arm the Yolſcian; againſt Rowe. 
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tanct, who therefore expected a very kind reception at 
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kindneſs ; or ies, now conceived — ag 
Marcius himſelf, who harraſſed and diſtreſſed — all 
_ alike,” though he had not been il} treated by all, and 


| 

was become a declared- enemy to his Whole countr | 

though he knew that” the principal men, and all 

better ſort, condoled with F ane ſhared in n in- 
juries. | 

This lden of beim being ni publicks tie 


people could proceed no Ame as having no autho- 
rity to paſs any thing by ſuffrage, and enact it fora WIN, 
law, without a previous decree from the ſenate. ' But 
when Marcius came to hear of that vote for Prohibiting 4 
his return, he was more exaſperated than ever; inſo- {M.. 
much that (g) quitting the ſiege of Lavinium, he Wl; 
marched. furiouſly towards Rome, and encamped at a {WI., 
place called Foſſe Clrlie, about five miles from the city. al 
The nearneſs of his approach was terrible, and cauſed 20 

t conſternation, but it put an end to the animoſi- 55 
ties and diſſentions for the preſent; for no one nom, 
whether: conſul or ſenator, durſt any longer oppoſe the 
people in their deſign of recalling Murcius; but ſeeing 
the women run frighted up and down the ſtreets, and 
the old men praying in every temple with tears and 
earneſt ſupplications; and that, in ſhort, there was 2 
general defect among them both of courage and wil- 
dom, to provide for their own ſafety, they at laſt ac- 
knowledged, that the people had been very much in 
the right, to propoſe a reconciliation with Marcius ;'but 
that the ſenate had been guilty of a fatal error, in-pro- 
voking him at a time when they ſhould have ſtudied 
rathet to appeaſe him. It was therefore/'unanimouſly 
agreed by all parties, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent 
offering to recal him, and deſiring him to put an end 
to the war. The perſons ſent by the ſenate with this 
meſſage, were choſen out of his kindred and acquait- 


their firſt interview, on account of their familiarity and 


: er with him. - Bur It proved quite g „ 
or 
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Caius Marcius Coriolahus. 177 
ſot deing led through the enemy's camp, they found 
him ſitting with infupportable pride and arrogance, and 
ſurrounded by the principal men among the Volſcians; 
he bid them declare the cauſe of their coming ; which 
they did in the moſt modeſt and humble terms, and 
with a behaviour ſuitable to the occaſion. When they 
had made an end of ſpeaking, he returned them an an- 
ſwer, full of bitterneſs and reſentment, as to what con- 
cerned himſelf, and the ill uſage he had received from 
the Romans; but as General of the Volſcians, he demanded 
refitution of the cities and lands they had taken from them 
during the late war, and that the ſame rights and pri- 
vileges ſhould be granted to the Volſcians at Rome which 
had before been granted to the Latins; without which juſt 
and reaſonable conditions, no peace was to be obtained. He 
allowed them thirty days to conſider of his demands; 
and when they were retired, he decamped, and left the 
Roman territories. This proceeding gave ſome of the 
Viſſcians, who had long envied his reputation, and could 
not endure to ſee the intereſt he had with the people, 
the firſt handle to calumniate and reproach him. Tul 
lus himſelf was among the number of his enemies, not 
from any perſonal injury which he had received, but 
merely from human infirmity, and the vexation he felt 
in ſeeing his own glory thus totally obſcured | by that 
of Marcius, and himſelf neglected now by the Volſciaus, 
who had ſo great an opinion of their new leader, that 
be alone was inſtead of all to them, and they would 
have other captains be content with that ſhare of go- 
rernment and power which he ſhould think fit to vouch- 
ate them, From hence the firſt ſeeds of complaint 
and accuſation were ſcattered about in ſecret; and his 
nemies aſſembling together, heightened each other's 
ndignation, ſaying, that to retreat as he did, was in 
lect to betray and deliver up, though not their cities 
and their arms, yet the proper times and opportunities 
or action, upon the 1 or neglect of which 
ery thing elſe does naturally depend; ſeeing in Jeſs 
| og „ 
at he left a body of his troops there to continue che blockade. 3 
You, II. — e 
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then thirty days ſpace, for which he had given a » 

' ſpite from the war, there might happen the greats il 

changes in the world. However Marcius ſpent not ay Will! 

part of the time idly, (6) but attacked and | 
| 


the confederates of the enemy, and took from then 


ſeven great and populous cities in that interval. The ll © 
Romans in the mean while durft not venture out to their ill © 
relief; their ſpirits were grown dull and inactive, ſo Wl * 
that they felt no more diſpoſition or capacity for the ill © 
affairs of war, than if their bodies too had been be. n 
numbed with a palſy, and utterly deſtitute of ſenſe and i © 
motion. When the thirty days were expired, and Ma. Wl ” 
cus appeared again with his whole army, they ſent ano- 
ther embaſſy, to beſeech him that he would moderate ſti 
his diſpleaſure, and marching off with the Volſaau, Wl © 
conſider what was fit to be done, agreeable to the in- 


tereſt of both parties, remembring always that the Rt ex 
mans would not yield any thing out of fear; but if htte 
were his opinion, that the Volſcians ought to have ſome tte 

flavour ſhown them, upon laying down their arms, they" 
might obtain all they could in reaſon deſire. The u. de 
ply of Marcius was, that he ſhould anſwer nothing ll” 
thereto as General of the Volſcians; but in quality ſtili Bec 
of a Roman citizen, he would adviſe them to bebe 

with leſs haughtineſs, and return to him before the 
days were at an end, with a ratification of. thoſe equi ; 
demands he had formerly made; for otherwiſe the 
ſhould not have the ſame freedom and ſecurity of pal- 

ſing through his camp again upon ſuch idle errand 3 

When the ambaſſadors were come back, and had 2% 7. 
quainted the ſenate with this reſolute anſwer, they ſecing 

_ the whole ſtate now threatned as it were by a. tempeſ | 
and the waves ready to overwhelm them, were forcec 5 


as we ſay, to let down the ſacred anchor; for ther 
was a decree made, that the whole order of their prieſt 
with ſuch as officiated in religious myſteries, or hat 
the care and cuſtody of holy things, together with ti 
Augurs, who from the earlieſt times had practiſed tit 

(6). He had two views in this: lies from aſſiſting the Remgns; in 
che firſt was to prevent the al- the ſecond to ſkreen himſelf # 
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they. reſpectively uſed in their ſeveral functions of res 


confer with his countrymen upon the articles of peace. 
He admitted them into his camp, but. made them no 
conceſſions, nor did he behave or expreſs himſelf with 
more civility or mildneſs upon their account; but told 
them that the Romans muſt either yield or fight; for the 
old terms were the only terms of peace. When the prieſts 
too returned unſucceſsful the Romans determined to ſit 
ſtil] within their city, and guard the walls; intending; 
only to repulſe the enemy, ſhould: he offer to attac 

them, and placing their hopes chiefly in the ſtrange and 


themſelves, they were unable to contrive any thing for 
their own deliverance; bur confuſion, and terror, and 


theſe tranſactions, ſomething happened not unlike what 
people will hardly believe; for when he upon great 


out in this manner, 


But bim the Blue cy d goddeſs, then InſPir” d. 1 
wwe 
But ſome immortal pow'r tube rules the mind WW - 
The wav ring croud ta other views inclin d. 

„ And thus, | "THAI 
The thought ſpontaneous riſing in his mind, 


Or form d obedient as ſome God enjoin d. 1 


norant men are ready here to deſpiſe and cenſure the 
poet, as if he deſtroyed the freedom of choice, and 


dus and incredible. Whereas. Homer does nothing like 


ttt of divination by birds, ſhould all of them go in full 
proceſſion to Marcus in the ſame dreſs and habit whickt - 


ligious ceremonies z they were to enforce the former re- 
queſt, and intreat him to deſiſt from the war, and then 


extraordinary accidents of time and fortune. For as to 


il-boding reports ran through the whole city. During 


occaſions, and ſome rare and unuſual events, breaks 


ſhjected men's reaſon to an influence entirely fictiti- 


1 5 i 
be ſuſpicions mentioned by Pla- ſhould lie under. 
ch and which he foreſaw he ook 


% 


we ſo often meet with in Homer, which however moſf 


rn 

it; for what is probable, and uſual, and brought about 
by the ordinary way of reaſon, he attributes to our own 
power and will, and frequently ſpeaks to this effect, 


| 
But J conſulted with myſelf alone. | 
| And in another place, . N 
Achilles Beard, with grief and rage oppreſs'd, * 
His heart fewelPd high, and labour d in his breaſt, g 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul d, f 
Now fir d by wrath, and now by reaſon cold. ( 
[4 And again, 5 P 
— — — Bit ſbe in vais 3 
- Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth | 4 
Mas arm'd with wiſdom, conſtancy, and truth. V 
But in ſuch things and actions as are unaccountably. 0 
daring, and of a prodigious and tranſcendent kind, e. 
and therefore require ſomething of enthuſiaſm and ſu. I * 
pernatural courage, he introduces God, not as taking 
away the liberty of our will, but as moving it to a Ml '* 
freely; not as working in us the inclinations themſelyes, 4 
but as offering thoſe ideas and objects to our minds, il © 
From whence the impulſe is conceived, and the reſolu- Ml !4 
tion formed. And this does not render the action in- {4 
voluntary, but only gives a beginning to ſpontaneous il © 
operations, and ſuperadds confidence and good hope to glo 
what is thus willingly undertaken : for we muſt either al 
totally exclude the Deity from all manner of cauſality ” 
and influence with regard to our actions, or confeis Mil ©” 
that this is the only way in which he aſſiſts men, and Jim 
co-operates with them; for ſurely the help which be 2 
affords us, cannot be imagined to conſiſt in faſhion - ©” 
ing the poſtures of our body, or directing the motions fore 
of our hands and feet, but in exciting 'the ſoul. to 2 
choice and action, or in reſtraining and controuling 1 
its inclinations, by preſenting certain motives a 72! 
—. e nnen 
In this perplexity of affairs, which I before ment! * 
ye be 


oned, the Roman women went ſome of them to othet 
Om” e eee 
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temples; but the greater part, and thoſe of the beſt 
quality, were performing their devotion about the al- 
tar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among theſe was Valeria, 
iter to Poplicola, a perſon who had done the Romans 
ſo many eminent ſervices both in peace and war. Pop- 
jcola himſelf was now deceaſed (as I have mentioned 
in the hiſtory of his life) but Valeria lived ſtill in great 
reputation and eſteem at Rome, as one whoſe birth re- 
ceived an additional luftre from her virtue. She there- 
fore being ſuddenly ſeized with an inſtinct or emotion 
of mind, not unlike thoſe J juſt now ſpoke of, and hap- 
pily lighting (not without a divine direction) on the 
right expedient, both aroſe herſelf, and cauſed the reſt 
of the votaries to get up, and went directly with them 
toward the houſe of Volumnia, the mother of Marcius. 
When ſhe came in, and found her fitting with her 
daughter-in-law, and having her little grand-children 
on her lap, Valeria, ſurrounded by her female compa- 
nions, ſpoke in the name of them all to this purpoſe. 

We who now make our appearance, O Volumnia, and 
Vergilia, approach as women unto women; being come bi- 
ther not by direction of the ſenate, or an order from the 
conſuls z but Gad himſelf, as I conceive, touched with com- 
poſton by our prhhers, has moved ns to viſit you and re- 
queſt a thing wherein our own and the common ſafety is 
concerned, and which, if you conſent to it, will raiſe your 
glory above that of the daughters of the Sabins, who re- 
auced their fathers and their huſhands from mortal enmity 
lo peace and friendſhip. Come then, and join with us in 
our ſupplication to Marcius, and bear this true and juſt te- 
fimony to your country, that noteithRanding the many miſ- 
chiefs and calamities fhe has ſuffered, yet ſoe has never done 
any injury or ſhowed any reſentment to you, but now, re- 
fares you ſafe into Bis hands, though perhaps ſhe may not 
lain from him any better terms for herſelf on that account. 

This diſcourſe of Valeria was ſeconded by the loud 
approbations and intreaties of the other women; Yolum- 
ma made this anſwerz | Oe 
| Beſide the common calamities of our country, in which 
vr bear an equal ſhare with you, we have affiftions, which 


i82 Oe L IT 


ere peculiar to ourſelves ; for with our own tes, have u 


belg the drwnfall of our Coriolanus's fame and virtue, 0 
wee be is at preſent ſurrounded by the arms of the enemi f 
of bis country, not as their priſoner but parton, £ v. But th, Wl 
is the greateſt of our miſeries, 10 ſee the affairs of Rome i; , 


HFavi (7) ſhe. took Vergilia by the 
hand, and the young ch : . 


the matter; but he perceived 
at length that his qwn wife was at the head of the com- 
any ; whereupon he endeavoured to harden himſelf i 
is former obſtinacy, and would fai © wid continued 
inexorable to all entreaties; but = ome by affec 
tion, and ſtrangely diſordered at ſuch an appearance, 
he could not endure they ſhould approach him fitting 
in that ſtately poſture, but came down haſtily to meet 
them, ſaluting his mother firſt, and embracing her a 
lang time, and then his wife and children, ſpatin 
neither tears nor careſſes on this accaſion, but (ut: 
fering himſelf to be borne away, as it were, by tie 
impetuous torrent of his affection. When he had taken 
his fill of theſe Indearments, and obſerved that hi 
mother was defirous to ſpeak to him, the Volſaas 
= counc 

| (7) This was not done in debate held for many bours, and 
an inſtant; the deſign was firſt the votes at firſt were pretty equal 
cammunicated to the conſuls, and ſeveral of the ſenators re . 
the conſuls ſummoned the ſenate ing how dangerous it would be 
$0 conſider if the ladies ſhould be to truſt, their wives and childreq 


allowed to leave the city. The in the camp of the enemy, whe" 


* 
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council being firſt caffed in, he heard her diſcouſ be- 
fore them to this effect: You may egftly conjerſure, m 
fm, though we ſhould ſay nothing our/tives, from our mifers 
able aſped and dreſs, in how forlorn a condition tis have 
loved at home fince your banifoment ; and now Preto 
yourſelf, whether we are not the moſt — — 


7 = =. - 


2 ſince that which ought 10 - ove the moſt actightful ſpettacle, 
. 1hrough [know not what fatality, berome of all others whe 
% formidable and dreadful to us, when Volumnia fares 
1 ſen, and Vergilia ber huſband, encampad as an enemy 
, before the walls of Rome ! Yea even prayer to the gon 


from which others derive comfort and relief in all manner 
of misfortunes, adds to our anxiety and diftreſs ; for 108 can- 
wt at the ſame time petition the gods for Rome's view 
and your preſervation. What the worſt of our enemies 
would imprecate on us as a carſh, is interwoven and mingled 
with our prayers z for your wife and children lit under the 
necefſuty, either of loſing you, or their native country. Ms 
for myſelf, J am reſolved not to live till fortune __ 
an end to the war, and determine between the cont ng 


parties. If I cannot prevail with you to prefer peace and 
friendſhip to enmity and hoſtility, and to become 3 benefat= 
for to both parties, rather than a plague to either, be 4 
fred of this, that you ſhall not advance to afſault your 
muntry but by trampling on the dead body of her who gave 
ju birth ; for 1 will not live to ſee tht day of triumph n= 
ther for my ſon's overthrow, or Rome's deri Fi 
red you to ſave your country by ruining the Volſcians, I 
enfeſs the caſe would be hard, and the choice difficult : for 
6 it is unnatural to Slaughter our fellow-eitizens, it is : 
ewiſe unjuſt to betray thoſe who have Placed their conffs 
bur in us. But now, without doing the leaſt harm to 
"bs, wwe defire only a deliverance from our own evils An 

"Wi "42 ibe bing be equally expedient for them and us, yet will | 
# be more honourable to the Volſeians, eubo having ſo much 
obably they might be-detained - women, who were come to wiik 
Piſoners, At laft the majority on him under the divine protece 
" for it; it being urged that tion, The debate held till night 
baia, was incapable of ſuf- when the decree, paſt, ang the 
Ning the leaft outrage to be ladigs ſet out the next mornis 
nite upon the perſons 6 2s £961 40 it was light, having 
EO: 1 chariota 
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| - the better of us at preſent, will be thought freely 10 beſioy 
the greateſt of bleſſings, peace and friendſhip, even when thy 
receive no leſs at our hands than is conferred by them: | 
wwe obtain theſe, the merit of ſuch a reconcihation will ij 
chiefly yours; but if they be not granted, you alone muſt e- 


„ * 


a 
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( 
pets to bear the blame from both nations. And though th Wl | 
chance of war is uncertain, ibis will be the certain event s | 
that which you are engaged in; if you conquer, you will oy Wl | 
get the reputation of having undone your country; if yu Wl « 
are conquered, the world will ſay, that to ſatisfy your n. 
venge you have been the author of the greateſt miſery to you Ml : 
friends and benefaftors, e e | 
. Marcus liſtened to his mother, while ſhe went on 0 
with her diſcourſe, and anſwered not a word; but . o 
lumnia ſeeing him ſtand mute for a long time after the 2 
had left ſpeaking, proceeded again in this manner; e. 
O my ſon, why are you filent ? Is it laudable to ſacrifice ſi Ml » 
much to paſſion and reſentment ? And can it be leſs ſo, u f. 
grant ſomething to the intreaties of a mother in ſuch a cauſe Ml ( 
as this? Is it the property M a noble mind to retain a ſen ll © 
af injuries? And can you think it unworthy of a great au to 

good man to repay with gratitude and reſpett ſuch obligations Wii 35 
as children receive from their parents? But it becomes yu I 
more than all other men to be grateful, fince you puniſh ingr Ml 'p 
titude-with ſuch ſeverity; and indeed you have been ſufji- Wl bo 
ently avenged of your country, for requiting your ſervices it 
il; but the debt of gratitude which you owe to your mother int 
remains yet unpaid. The moſt ſacred ties both of nature au in: 
religion, without any other conſtraint, ſhould methinks o me 
lige you to grant me ſo juſt a requeſt; but if werds cam vic 
prevail, this only reſource is left. Having ſaid this, the der 
threw herſelf at his feet, and ſo did his wife and child- fre 
ren; upon which Marcius crying out, O mother ! whit the 
is it you have done? raiſed her up from the ground, aud at 
preſſing her hand with more than ordinary vehemence,Wſ Th 
You have gained a victory, ſays he, over me, that is ji cau 
tunate enough for the Romans, but dęſtructive to mth the 
thariots provided for them by the of that important fervice, it n 2pul 

| Fonſuls fot ene, *., decreed that an encomium of 4 
| © (6) To petpetigre the memory thoſe ladies ſiguld be enge pc 
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[go vanguiſbed by you alone. Then after a little private 
conference with his mother and his wife, he ſent them 
back again to Rome, as they deſired of him. | 
The next morning he decamped and led the Volſci- 
ans homeward, who were variouſly affected with what 
had paſſed; for ſome of them complained of him, and 
condemned the action; while others, who wiſhed for 
ace, blamed neither; and though they very much 
diſliked his proceedings, yet they could not look upon 
Marcius as a treacherous perſon, but thought it pardon- 
able in him to be ſubdued by ſuch powerful ſolicitations. 
However no one contradicted his orders, but all obe- 
diently followed him, moved rather by the admiration 
of his virtue, than any regard they had now to his 
authority. As for the Roman people, they did not ſo 
effectually diſcover how much fear and danger they 
were in while the war laſted, as they did after they were 
freed from it; for thoſe that guarded. the walls had no 
ſooner given notice that the Volſcians were retired, but 
they ſet open all their temples immediately, and began 
to crown themſelves with flowers, and offer ſacrifice, 
as they were wont to do upon tidings brought of any 
ſignal victory. But their joy appeared chiefly in the re- 
ſpect and kindneſs, which was ſhown: to the women, 
both by the ſenate and people (8); every one declaring 
it his opinion, that they were evidently the cauſes and 
inſtruments of the publick ſafety ; and the ſenate hav- 
ing paſſed a decree, that whatever honour. or emolu- 
ment they ſhould deſire 'as a recompence for their ſer- 
vice ſhould be granted them by the magiſtrates, they 
demanded nothing elſe but that (9) a temple might be 
erected to the fortune of women, all the expence of which 
they offered to defray themſelves, if the city would be 
at the coſt of ſacrifices, and other religious ceremonies. 
The ſenate highly commended their generofity, bur 
cauſed the temple to be built, and a ſtatue to be ſet up 
therein at the publick charge; nevertheleſs they made 
| 7 a con- 

a publick monument. voailed upon and molliſied by his 
(9) It was erected on the ſame mother, in the Latin way, about 
flace where Coriolanus was pre- four miles from Rome. 


T (1) They 


•8ꝙꝙ—ᷓᷓ 
à contribution among 'themſelyes for another image af 


fortune, which, as the Romans ſay, at the time of placin 


_ Ir inthe _—_ — theſe words, O women, mo 


acceptable to the Gods is your piety and devotion in the preſent 


von have made of me. And they fabulouſly report that the 


fame words were repeated a ſecondtime; ſuch abſurd and 
incredible things do they telate. Indeed I think it poſ. 
fible enough, that ſtatues may both ſweat and run with 
tears, yea, and diſcharge certain dewy drops of a ſan- 
guine dye; for timber and ſtones are frequently ſeen to 
contract a kind of ſcurf and mould, that produce moj- 
ſture; and they do not only exhibit many different 
colours of themſelves, but receive variety of tinRures 
from the ambient air; by which it is not abſurd to ima- 
gine that the Deiry may advertiſe and fore warn us of 
what is to come. It may happen alſo, that theſe ſtatues 


ſhall ſometimes make a noiſe not unlike that of a ſigh 


or groan, through a rupture, or violent ſeparation of 
their inward parts; but that an articulate voice, and 
expreſs words, ſhould be thus formed by inanimate 
Beings, is utterly impoſſible; for neither the ſoul of 
man, nor even God himſelf, can utter vocal ſounds, 
and pronounce words, without an organized body and 


parts fitted for utterance. But where hiſtory does in a 


manner force our aſſent by the concurrence of many 
credible witneſſes, in ſuch a caſe we are to conclude, 


that an impreſſion not unlike that which affects the 


ſenſe, is made upon the imagination, and produces a 
belief of a real ſenſation; juſt as it happens to us when 
we are faſt aſleep, our eyes and ears ſeeming to be enter- 


tained with thoſe things which we neither ſee nor hear. 


As for thoſe perſons, who have ſuch an ardent love for 


the Deity, that they cannot diſbelieve or reject any thing 


of this kind, their opinion is founded on the admirable 
efficiency of the Divine power, which ſurpaſſes our 
comprehenſion. For God has no manner of reſemb- 
lance, either as to his nature, operations, or power, 
with what is human, and therefore it is no wonder at. 


all if he ſhould deviſe and perform that, which cannot 


be contrived or accompliſhed by any mortal. And 
5 | ; though 
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though he differs from, and does infinitely: excel us ig 
ill things elſe, yet the diſſimilitude and diſtance betwixt 
him and men, appears no where ſo much, as in the 
prodigious effects of his omnipotence. However moſt of 
the Divine operations, as Heraclitus affirms, eſcape. aur 
tnowledge, becauſe wwe haue not faith enough to believe 

Upon the return of Marcius with the army to Autium, 
Tullus (who perfectly hated him, and could no longer 
endure a man of whoſe authority he was ſo much afraid) 
reſolved to diſpatch him, well knowing that if he omit- 
ted the preſent opportunity, he never ſhould have ſuch 
another advantage over him for that purpoſe. Having 
therefore ſuborned ſeveral to appear againſt him, he re- 
quired Marcius to reſign his charge, and give the Yolſct- 
ans an account of his adminiſtration, Marcius appre- 
hending the danger of a private condition, if Tullus 
ſhould be made commander in chief, and thereby .ob- 
tain the greateſt power and intereſt with the people of 
Antium, made anſwer, That be was ready to lay down his 
commiſſion, whenever the Volſcian ftates,. from whoſe com- 
non authority be had received it, ſhould think fit to command 
him; and that in the mean time be did not refuſe to give the 
Antiates ſatisfaction, as to all the particulars. of bis con- 
dul, if they were defirous of it An aſſembly then being 
called, ſome appointed for that deſign, by their ha- 
rangues exaſperated and incenſed the multitude ; but 
when Marcius ſtood up to anſwer their objections, the 
more unruly and tumultuous part of the aſſembly grew 
calm and quiet on the ſudden, and out of reverence to 
bis perſon gave him liberty to ſpeak without the leaſt 
diturbance ; beſides that all the better fort of the peo- 
ple, and ſuch as were moſt delighted with the peace, 
made it evident by their behaviour, that they would'give 
him a favourable hearing, and then judge and pro- 
nounce according to equity. Tullus therefore began to 
fread his apology, for Marcius was an excellent oratory 
and the gratitude of the Volſciaus for his former ſervices 
out-weighed their diſpleaſure, on account of his late con- 
duct: nay the very accuſation itſelf, was à proaf of the 


| 
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running out of their ſeveral cities, to ſhow reſpect to 
his corpſe, which they did by (1) an honourable inter- 


confederates and their friends) about the nomination of 


larly di ar 
tial exploits, Before him were ſeventy-chird Olympiad, in the 
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atneſs of his merits; for they could have had 90 
ground of complaint that Rome was not then broughe 
Into their power, but becauſe by his means on! they 
had been ſo near taking it. For theſe reaſons the con. 
Ipirators judged it prudent not to make any further 
— or attempt to gain the ſuffrages of the people; 
but the boldeſt of their faction crying out, that they 
ought not to liſten to a traitor, nor allow him ſtill to 
bear 8 them, fell upon Marcius in a body, and 
ſlew him there, none of thoſe that were preſent ſo much 
as offering to defend him. But it quickly appeared, 
that this baſe and unworthy action was by no means 
approved by the majority of the Volſciaus; for they came 


ment of it, adorning his ſepulchre with arms and tro. 
phies, as the monument of a noble hero and a famous 
General. (2) When the Romans heard of his death, 
they gave no other ſignification either of - honour or of 
anger towards him, but only granted this requeſt ofthe 
women, that they might put themſelves into mourning, 
and bewail him for ten months, as their cuſtom wa 
upon the loſs of a father, ſon, or brother; that being 
the period ſet for the longeſt mourning by the laws of 
Nuina Pompilins, as I have more amply related in his 
life. Marcius was no ſooner dead, but the Yolſcian 
found their need of his aſſiſtance, and wiſhed for him 
again; for they quarrelled firſt with the Æqui, (their 


a General, 


" (1) They dreſſed him in his memory, When the pile ws 
General's robes, laid his corpſe conſumed, they gathered up hu 
on a magnificent bier, which was aſhes, which they interred on the 
borne on the ſhoulders of ſuch ſpot, and erected a magnificent 
oung pe as were particu- monument there. Coriolanus ws 

inguiſhed for their mar- flain in the ſecond year of the 


borne the ſpoils he had obtained two hundred and fixty-fixth year 
from the enemy, the crowns he of Rome, and eight years after I Bi th 
had won, and plans of the cities firſt campaign. He fell therefore Bi giver 


he had taken. In this order was in the flower of his age, if it be of h 


he laid on the pile, while ſeveral true what Plutarch ſays, that he Trabis 


victims were {lain in honour to his made his firſt campaign wor lived 


Caius Marcius Coriofænus. | 


a General; who ſhould be commander in chief of their 
joint forces; which diſpute was carried on with ſo much 


| 


cerceneſs, that it came at lengthto bloodſhed and ſlaugh- 


ter on both ſides. 


After this, they were defeated by the 


Romans in a pitched battle, where not only Tullus loſt. 
his life, but the flower of their whole army was cut in 
pieces; ſo that they were forced to ſubmit, and accept 
of peace upon very diſhonourable terms promiſing to 
obey the Romans in whatever they ſhould impoſe. *» + 


* 
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The Compariſon of Alcibiades with Coriolanus. 


Aving thus given an account of as many of the 
H actions of theſe two great men, as we thought 
worthy to be remembered, it is eaſy to be ſeen that they 
are much upon a level with reſpect to their exploits in 
war; for both the one and the other gave clear inſtances 
of their courage and fortitude ; and when they had the 
command in chief, they ſhowed equal proofs of their 
military conduct and capacity; unleſs ſome may think 
Acibiades the greater General of the two, from the many 
victories he obtained during the whole courſe. of his 
life, by ſea as well as land. But this is common to 
them both, that whilſt they had the chief command in 
the army, and fought in perſon, the affairs of their 


country were in a proſperous condition, but changed 


was very young. But this is liable 
toa great many ſtrong objections, 
and I cannot but think that neither 
Dimyfus of Halicarnaſſus, nor Livy, 
had any exact accounts of the 


time when Corio/anus was born, 


and at what age he performed his 
firlt exploits. Liæy informs us 
that there were different accounts 


of his death; that according to 


us a very ancient author, he 


lived till he was very old ; and 


that in the decline of life he was 
wont to ſay, that a „late of exile. 


for. 


was always uncomfortable, but more 
fo to an old man than to another. | 


(a) Dionyſus of Halicornaſſus 
ſays, that they conſidered his death 
as a publick calamity, and had a 


publick as well as private mourn- 
given of the cauſe and manner 


ing for him. But perhaps Pla- 


tarch means that they did not ho- 
nour his memory with any pub-. 
lick monument, 


(03) For 


for the worſe the moment they went over to the 


As to their behaviour in point of government, it is 
moſt certain that all wiſe men have abhorred that of 
Acibiades as too licentious, too ſervile and flattering to 


the people, and that the Romans hated that of C. 


riolanus as too haughty and auſtere, and ſavouring too 


much of ariſtocracy. So that neither of them is to be 


commended, if conſidered in that capacity; though 
the mild and popular Governor is much leſs to be con- 
demned, than he that chuſes rather to oppreſs and 
tyrannize over the people than to be thought fawning 
and obſequious. For if it be mean to ſeek for power 
by courting the favour of the populace ; to purſue it by 
inſolence and oppreſſion is not only mean but unjuſt, 
It cannot be denied that Coriolanus was full of candor 
and ſimplicity, whereas Alcibiades was made up of cheat 
and impoſture. He is particularly reproached for the 
trick he put upon the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors, when 
he impoted upon them on purpoſe to renew the war, as 
we are told by Thucydides. However, though this artifice 
neceſſarily engaged the Ahenians'in a deſtructive war, 
yet it ſerved more firmly to eſtabliſh the alliance with 
the Mantinzans, and Grecians, and to render it ſtill 
more formidable, which was purely owing to his kill 
and addreſs. . But was not Coriolanus guilty of an im- 
poſture too, when he ſtirred up the Romans againſt the 
Polftians, by loading the latter with an infamous piece of 
calumny during the exhibition of the publick games, 
of which ſome of them were gone to be ſpectators, 4s 
is related by Diomyſius of Halycarnaſſus ? arid” there 1s 
ſomething in this action which renders it more odious 
than that of Acibiades; for he was not prompted to it 
by the inſtigations of ambition, and the heats ariſing 
from diſputes about government and politicks, as An 
biades was, but purely did it to gratify his anger 
which, as Dion ſays, never pays for the ſervices it recetvis. 
By this means he laid waſte many large tracts in Iiah, 
and facrificed to the reſentment he had conceived again 


G) For he prevented Tiſaphernes Hou aſſiſting the Spartans with 
Il dis forces. | | ; : 


- hs 


Alcibiades with Coriolanus: 191 
kis country a great number of cities, from which he 
never had received any injury. ME Fre 

It muſt be allowed that Aleibiades alſo in his paſſion 
was the cauſe of many grievous calamities to the Atbe- 
1ians: but he grew cool as ſoon as they repented; and 
being a ſecond time driven into exile, he could not 
bear with patience the blunders committed by the gene- 
rals who had been appointed to ſucceed him, nor could 
he ſee with indifference the dangers to which they were 
expoſed, but (as Ariſtides had done before to Themi- 
facles, and, which. of all the actions of his life is the 
moſt extolled) he went in perſon to wait on thoſe: ge- 
nerals, whom he knew to be not his friends, ſhowed 
them wherein they had erred, and taught. them 
what remained to be done for their ſafety. Whereas 
Coriolanus puniſhed the whole body of the people 
he had been injured only by a part of them, and though 
the beſt and moſt conſiderable of the citizens were fel- 
low-ſufferers with him and compaſſionated his misſor- 
tunes. Beſides by being inflexible to the many meſſages 
and embaſſies ſent to him on purpoſe to repair one ſingle 
injury, he ſhowed that he had the ruin of his country 
more in view than. his own re- eſtabliſnment, when he 
raiſed that cruel war againſt them without ſo much as 
giving ear to any terms of accommodation. 


It may be ſaid that there is this difference between 


them; that Acibiades returned not to Atbens till he found . 


himſelf in imminent danger from the ill · will and diſtruſt 
of the Lacedæmonians; and that, on the other hand, Co- 
rolanus had no juſtifiable pretence to forſake the Volſei 
ans, who had always uſed him well, having declared 
him their General with full authority, and repoſed the 
ligheſt confidence in him; herein very different from 
Acibiades, who was rather abuſed than employed or 
truſted by the Spartans; and who, after having been 
driven to and fro in the city and the camp, found him- 
elf at laſt obliged to reſort to Ti ſapbernes; unleſs it may 
de ſuppoſed that in hopes of being recalled he made his 
court (3) to that officer on purpoſe to prevent the utter 
un of his country. RP „ 
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192 N mene, 
| Az to the love of money, Mcibiades received prefents Ir 
| and bribes without any ſcruple. And what he thus WM, 
I ſhamefully got, was as ſhamefully ſpent in debaick Wi: 
| and luxury. Whereas Coriolanus could not be prevailed WW: 
1 upon by his generals to accept even of the preſents that Mac 
had been offered him with all the tokens of honour and o 
| diſtinction. Therefore when the diſputes aroſe about Wh: 
the cancelling of the debts, he became ſtill more inſup. Who 
portable to the people, who conceived that in the pat u 
which he acted in that affair, he had no view to his own Whit 
intereſt, but only meant to inſult and trample upon Nit 
Antipater, in a letter which he wrote concerning, 4ri- Me 
Flotle's death, ſaid, That beſides his other talents, be bad that a 
of acquiring the good-will of every one. For want of this I. 
talent all Coriolanus's great actions and virtues were odi- llc 
ous even to thoſe who received the moſt benefit by them, 
who could not endure that pride, obſtinacy and moroſe- n « 
_ nefs of temper, which Plato calls the companion of foli- N oun 
tue. Whereas Mcibiades ſo well knew how to win upon | 
thoſe with whom he converſed, that it is not to be won | 
dered at if he was beloved and honoured for his good 
actions, when even his faults and extravagancies often Mubl. 
appeared graceful and pleaſing. For this reaſon though 
the one had been the cauſe of many heavy calamities to Noth 
his country, yet was he ſeveral times choſen General Wit t 
with ablolute authority; whereas the other when he iich 
put up for the Conſulſhip, which he had a right to ex- if! 
pect after ſo many exploits and victories, was repulſed nn ſ 
with diſhonour. Thus the Athenians could not hate Meptab 
6 Acibiades, though he had brought innumerable calami- {ihe 
ties upon them; nor could the Romans love Coriolanus, WK had 
notwithſtanding the eminent ſervices he had done his Noe i 
| country, and the high eſteem he was in for his virtue. all 
| Io this we may add, that Coriolanus did nothing con- Bice ; 
| fiderable for Rome whilſt he had the command of her 
armies, - but did a great deal againſt her when at the rome 
head of that of her enemies; and that Alcibiades, whe- 
| ther in the quality of a private ſoldier, or a commander, th th 
was ſignally ſerviceable to the Athenians; that when WW hon: 
' | preſent WM Vol. 
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preſent he was always too ſtrong for his enemies, and 
hey never could get the better of him but in his ab- 
ſence; whereas the Romans condemned: Coriolanus to his 
ace; and he was at length ſlain by the Volſcians, though 
deed treacherouſly and unjuſtly, but not without a 
olour of juſtice for having in publick refuſed peace to 
he ambaſſadors, which yet in private he granted to the 
yomen ; by which means, without healing the breach, 
ut leaving the grounds of the war ſtill to ſubſiſt, he 
oſt a very favourable opportunity; nor would he have 
richdrawn the forces without the conſent of thoſe who 
ad committed them to his conduct, if he had paid a 
ue regard to the obligations which he was under to the 
Tae any conſideration of the Volſcians he raiſed 
e flame purely to gratify his own ſpleen and reſent- 
nent, and having ſatisfied that he thought fit to put 
n end to the war, he ought not to have ſpared his 
ountry for the ſake of his mother, but to have ſpared 
with her, ſince his mother and his wife were only 
art of his country and of the city he was beſieging; 
ut to remain inflexible, and inhumanly to reject the 
ublick ſupplications, the ſubmiſſions and petitions of 
e prieſts and augurs, and afterwards to relent at his 
other's. entreaty, and withdraw the forces; this was 
t to honour his mother but diſhonour his country, 
bich he ſaved only from complaiſance to a woman; 
ik he did not think it worthy to be preſerved for its 
n ſake. So that this favour was odious and unac- 
ptable, and claimed the thanks of neither party. He 


4. 


ither retreated at the inſtance of thoſe againſt whom 
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„lad been engaged in war, nor with the conſent of 
1s Wo: in whoſe behalf he had undertaken it. The cauſe 
al which was that auſterity of manners, that arro- 


— 
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nce and inflexibility of mind, which is always de- 
ted by the people, but when united with ambition 
comes ſavage and ungovernable; for they who are 
Meſſed with theſe vices diſdain to ingratiate themſelves 
th the populace, as if they were above the thoughts 
bonours and dignities; and yet when theſe are de- 
You, II. 9 | nied 


ol 
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194 The Compariſon, be, 
nied to them, they become inconſolable, and are fir 
. withan implacable reſentinent. There have been fon: 
who could not ſtoop to court the favour of the peopt 
by ſervile flattery ; ſuch were Metellus, Ariftides, * 
 minonfas; but at the ſame time they had a thorough 
contempt for every thing the people could give, q 
take from them; and whenever they were baniſhed 
had received a „ or been deeply fined, they new 
appeared enraged at the ingratitude of their felloy 
citizens, but knew how to pardon the moment the other 
Tonfeſſed they had offended. That man who will ng 
condeſcend to flatter the people, ought never to enterii 
à ſpirit of revenge againſt them; for that furious tra 
ſport can proceed from nothing but an exceſſive amh 
| tion. As for Acibiades, he ingenuouſly confeſſed thath 
| loved hohours, and was ſenſibly touched when th 


Vere refuſed to him; for which reaſon he ſtudied t 
55 the good - will of every one by his complaiſance a 
ffability7. Coriolanus was the reverſe of this: his pri 


; would not ſuffer him to ingratiate himſelf with ü 
| people, who alone were able to confer honours upt 
| him, and yet when he was refuſed thoſe honours, 
| ambition filled him with rage and indignation. Th 
q is the only blot to be found in his character; in e 7 
thing elſe he was without a blemiſh. For tempera 
= and a contempt of riches he may ſtand 'a'compartil 


with the moſt illuſtrious examples of Greece; ſurely ib 
he is much to be preferred to Acibiades, who in ti 
reſpect was the moſt 'profligate of men, and bf 
through all the obligations of honour and decency. 
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MH E affairs of the Syracuſans, before Timoleon 
| was ſent into Sicily, were in this pofture. Soon 
L after Dion had driven out (1) Diomffus the 
rant, he was (2) ſlain by treachery; thoſe who had 
liſted him in delivering Syracuſe were divided ae 


1 
Wi! 
emſelves; and the city, by a continual change 
wernors, and a train of imilchiefß that ſucceeded each 
er, became almoſt deſolate. As for the reſt of Sicily, 
rt thereof was now utterly ruined through a long 
ntinuance of the wars, and moſt of the cities that had 
en left ſtanding were ſeized upon by a mixt — 
3 
(1) This was Dioyfiue the in the life of Ds. 
anger. The hiſtory of this (2) He was murdered by the 
le affair is very well written . Athenian Calippar.  ' 
„ 5 . (3) He 
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of Barbarians and mercenary troops who were fond of 
every Change of government. Such being the ſtat 
of things, Diomſius in the tenth year of his baniſhmen, 
by the help of ſome foreign troops he had got toge. 
ther, forced out (3) Ny/2us, then maſter of Syrac, 
recovered all afreſh, and again ſettled himſelf in hi 
dominion, And as he had been at firſt ſtrangely 
prived of the greateſt and moſt abſolute power tha 
ever was, by a very ſmall party; ſo now, after; 
more wonderful manner, from a poor exile, he became 
the ſovereign of thoſe who had ejected him. All 
therefore who remained in Syracuſe were reduced int, 
ſervitude to a tyrant, who at the beſt was of an ungenth 
nature, and was then exaſperated to a greater degree 
of ſavageneſs, by the late misfortunes he. had ſuffered 
But thoſe of the better ſort, having timely retired t 
Tcetes, Prince of the Leontines, put themſelves under hi 
protection, and choſe him for their General in the war 
not becauſe they eſteemed him preferable to any of thok 
who were open and avowed tyrants ; but becauſe the 
had no other refuge at preſent ; and it gave them ſom 
ground of confidence, that he was of a Syracuſan f 
mily, and had an army able to encounter that of Di 
In the mean time the Cartbaginians appeared befo 
Sicily with a great navy, watching how they might mak 
the moſt advantage of the preſent calamitous anddilo 
dered ſtate of the iſland, The terror of this fleet mad 
the Sicilians ſend an embaſſy into Greece, to demand {ut 
cours from the Corinthians, whom they confided in 1: 
ther than any others, (4) not only upon account ofthe 
near kindred, and the ſervices they. had. often. receive 
from them before, but becauſe Corinth had ever thou 
| herſelf a friend to liberty and a foe to tyranny, by 
many expenſive wars ſhe had engaged in, not from amb 
tion or avarice, but to maintain the liberty of CP 
| | 5 5 OW. cett 


(3) He was a man of great pru- of his forces; with which he mH 
dence and valour. Dionyſius the himſelf maſter of. Syracuſe, */ 
younger had made him General kept it for himſelf. | 

e 1 


[zes, whoſe intention in accepting the command, was 
not ſo much to deliver the Syracu/ans from other tyrants, 
x to enſlave them himſelf, carried on a correſpondence 
with the Carthaginians in ſecret, while in publick he 
commended the deſign of the Sracuſans, and diſpatched 
ambaſſadors from himſelf, together with thoſe whom 
they ſent into Peloponneſus; not that he really deſired 
there ſhould come any relief from thence, but, in caſe 
the Corinthians (as it was likely enough) ſhould, by rea- 
ſon of the troubles, of Greece, and by having ſufficient 
employment at home, refuſe their aſſiſtance, he hoped 
then he ſhould be able with leſs difficulty to diſpoſe 
things in favour of the Cartbaginians, and make uſe of 
them as inſtruments and auxiliaries for himſelf, either 
zzainſt the Syracuſans, or Diony/ius, as occaſion ſerved ; 
and that this was what he had in view came to be known 
ier. ³ “) 
When the ambaſſadors arrived, and their requeſt was 
known, the Corinthians, who were wont to have a par- 
tcular concern for all their colonies, but eſpecially for 
that of Syracuſe, ſince by good fortune there was nothing 
to moleſt them in their own country, but they enjoyed 
peace and leiſure at that time, readily paſſed a vote for 
their aſſiſtance. © The next thing to be conſidered, was 
the choice of a General for that expedition, and whilſt 
tie magiſtrates were, nominating ſeveral perſons who 


had made it their care and ſtudy to diſtinguiſh them- 
klves in the city, one of the plebeians ſtanding up, 
happened to name Timoleon the fon of Timodemus, who 
had not till then concerned himſelf in publick buſineſs, 
ad had neither any hopes of, nor inclination to an em- 
ployment of that nature; fo that the thing appeared to 
be the effect of a divine inſpiration; and ſuch indul- 
gence of fortune did then immediately appear at his 
tion, and ſo much of her favour accompanied 
ls following actions, as if every thing had conſpired 


(4) All the Sicilians were not a Archias the Coriutbian, in the ſe- 
any from Corinth, but only the cond year of the eleventh Olym- 
Iracuſans, who were founded by 3 733 years before the . 
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to illuſtrate and ſignalize his virtue, As to his 
tage, both (5) Timodemus his father, and his moths 


his good qualities. 


extraordinary danger, for his horſe being dean fe 
forward, and threw him headlong amidſt 


covering the fallen Timopbanes with his buckler, afte 
having received abundance of darts, and ſeveral fir 
by the ſwords into his body and his armour, he atlengti 


of our Saviour. This iſland had 


been inhabited by the PEeznicians 


and other barbarous people above 
300 years 


rived there. 
' (5) Dioderus Siculus calls his fa- 
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of Plutartd̃ꝛa. 
before the Greeks ar- 


Siculut, who writes that Tina 


5 


for- his country, and was of a remarkably 


extenuating his fall, and by magnifying and extollin 
It . 


the cr 
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ſtroke 


with 
ther Timenetus, which I think 
ought to be corrected bythis place 


(5) The authors Plutarch fel 
lows here, differ from Dian 


flew 
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wich much difficulty obliged the enemies to retire; and 
trought off his brother jafe. Not long after this the 
(rinthians, for fear of loſing their city a ſecond time, 
x they had done ance before by means of their allies, 
nade a decree to entertain 400 ſtrangers for the ſecu- 
rity of it, and gave Timophanes'the command over them. 
He, without any regard to honour and equity, made 
iſ: of this power ſo, as to render himſelf abſolute, and 
bring the place under ſubjection; and having for: that 
purpoſe cut off many principal citizens, uncondemned; : 
"nd without trial, he declared (himſelf King of Corinth. 
his procedure extremely afflicted Timoleon, who reck=. 
ned "he wickedneſs of his brother to be his own: re- 
woach and calamity; He tlierefore at firſt endeavoured 
perſuade him by his diſcourſe to renounce thoſe mad 
nd deſperate deſigns, and bethink himſelf hom to make 
ie Corinthians ſome amends! for the injury he had done 
jem, But when his fingle admonition was rejected 
ith contempt; after waiting'a few days he returned“ 
king with him one Z&/chylus his kinſman, brother ta 
the wife of Timophanes, and à certain ſoothſayer that 
nas his friend, whom Theapampus in his biltorpcoalls 
ahrus, but Epborus and Timæus mention by the name 
if Orthagoras. They all ſurrounded him and earneſtly 
treated him to liſten to reaſon, and change his pur- 
ole, Timoplunes at firſt laughed at them, and after 
ards burſt. into a violent rage. (6) Then finn 
lepped aſide from him, and food weeping, wick his 
ce covered, while the other two, drawing ei wurd) 
ipatched him in a moment. The rumour of-this ' 
Kt being ſoon ſpread abroad, the principal = 
le Corintbians\ highly applauded Timoleon fon his 
tion of wickedneſs, and extolled the greatneſs of his 
ul, that notwithſtanding the natural gentleneſs of this 
poſition, and his n to his family”; he ſhould. 


however 

r his Fan wich his own off FOB from ch de 
* in the open ſtreet. The of the action. This } | 
count which Plutarch gives, and twenty years before Tina 
hich \ I ſuppoſe 1 is the — e with appointed General of the ro 

ut of Theopompas and Eypborus, which the Corinthians ſent to | 
pears more probable, and takes racuſe, 

| Na (7) Diodorus 
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however think the obligations to his country much 
ſtronger than the ties of conſanguinity, and prefer that 
which is honourable and juſt, before his own pleaſure 
and advantage: for the ſame brother, who with ſo much 
bravery had been ſaved by him, when he fought in de- 


fence of his country, he had now as nobly ſacrificed, - 


for enſlaving her afterwards by his baſe and treacherous 
uſurpation. But thoſe who knew not how to live in a 


democracy, and had been uſed to make their court to 


men in power, though they openly pretended to rejoice 
at the death of the tyrant, yet ſecretly reviling Timalen, 
as one that had committed the moſt impious and abo- 
minable act, they caſt him into a ſtrange melancholy 
and dejection. And when he came to underſtand how 
heavily his mother took it, and that ſhe likewiſe uttered 
the: bittereſt complaints and moſt terrible imprecations 
_ againſt him, he went to. ſatisfy and comfort her for 
White had been done, but the refuſed to ſee him, and 
ſhut her doors againft him: This ſo deeply affected 
him, that it diſordered his mind, and made him deter- 
mine to put an end to his life, by abſtaining from all 
manner of ſuſtenance; till through the care and dili 
gence of his friends, who were every inſtant with him, 
arid added force to their entreaties, he came to reſobye 
and promiſe at laſt, that he would endure life, provided 
it: might be in ſolitude. So that, quitting: all civil 
tranſactions, and his former commerce; with the world, 
for a long time he never came into Corinth, but wandered 
vp and down the fields, full of anxious and rormenting 
thoughts, and ſpent his time in the moſt deſart and 
folitary places. So eaſily are our judgments and reſo- 
lutions changed and unſettled through the caſual com- 
mendation or reproof of others, unleſs- they are con- 
firmed by reaſon and philoſophy, which give ſtrength 
and ſteadineſs to our undertakings; for an action mult 
nat only be juſt and laudable in its own nature, bur i 
muſt proceed likewiſe from ſolid motives; and a laſting 
principle, that ſo we may fully and-conftantly approve 
f. | For otherwiſe, when we have executed any deſign, 
we ſhall through our own weakneſs, be filled with ſor⸗ 
„ „ eee Front 17: 70. 
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row and remorſe, and the ſplendid ideas of honour and 
virtue, which at firſt accompanied the action will totally 
vaniſh; as it happens to thoſe greedy perſons who 
ſeizing on the more delicious morſels of any diſh with 
2 keen appetite, are preſently cloyed and diſguſted: for 
repentance makes even the beſt actions appear baſe and 
faulty; whereas thoſe purpoſes: which are | founded 
upon knowledge and reafon never change by 'diſap- 
pointment. And .therefore Phocion of _ Athens, having 
vigorouſly oppoſed the enterptize of (7) Leaſtbenes, which 
however ſucceeded contrary. to his opinion; when he 
ſaw the Athenians ſacrificing,” and exulting upon a vic- 
tory that was gotten by him, ſaid, I am glad of this ſuc- 
fs, but I muſt ſtidl approve of iny own advice. Ariſtides 
the Locrian, one of Plato's companions, made a more 
harp and ſevere reply to Dianyſius the elder, who. de- 
manded one of his daughters in marriage; I had ratber, 
fays he to him, ſee the virgin in ber grave, than in the 
palace of a tyrant... And when. Diony/ius, enraged at the 
affront, put his ſons to death a while after, and then 
again inſultingly aſked, V betbes be were flill inthe ſame 
mind as to the diſpoſal of bis daughter ? His anſwer was, I 
am ſorry for bat you have done, but I am not ſorry for what. 
Ijaid. But ſuch..expreſſions as theſe are perhaps the 
effects of a more ſublime and accompliſhed virtue, which 
every man cannot attain too UV 


2115 n FEOILYY 
As for the dejection of Timoleon upon the late fact, 
whether it aroſe from a deep commiſeration of his bro- 
ther's fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it ſo: 
ſhattered and impaired his ſpirits, that for the ſpace 
of almoſt twenty years he did not concern himſelf in 
any conſiderable or publick action. When therefore 
he was pitched upon for General, and joyfully accepted 
as ſuch by the ſuffrages of the people, | Teletlides,. a 
man of the greateſt power and reputation in Corinth, 
toſe up and exhorted him to act on this occaſion with 
reſolution and integrity; J, ſaid he, you "now behave 

well, we ſhall look upon you as the deſtroyer of à tyrant, 


h (7) See the life of Pbocion. 
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if not, you will be conſidered as the murderer af your. lo. 
ther. While he was preparing to ſet. fail, and liſting, 
ſoldiers to embark with him, there came letters to the 
Corimbians from Icetes, that e gotta his revolt 


and treachery; for his ambaſſadors were na ſooner ſet 


out for Corinth, but he openly. joined the Cartbagini- 


ans, and furthered them in their deſigns, that they like. 


wiſe might aſſiſt him to throw out Diomſſus, and to be · 


come maſter of Syracuſe in his room. And fearing be 

might be diſappointed of his aim, if the Corinthian forces 
| ſhould arrive with a General of their on before this 
was effected, he ſent à letter to the people of Corinth, 
telling them, hey need not be at any coft and trouble upon 
Bis account, or rim the hazard of a Sicilian expedition, 
efpectally fence the. Carthaginians would diſpute: their paſ- 
 fage, and lay in unit io attack them with a'numeraus 
feet, which'be had himfelf now engaged, (being forced thereto 
by the. ſlowneſs of their: motions) to lend bim all neceſſary 


aoffifance againſt Dionyſius. Fhis letter . ee 


read, if any had been cold and indifferent before, as to 
che expedition in hand, yet the indignation they con- 


ceived agalnſt Tetes, now exaſperated and inflamed 


cdtem all, inſomuch that they willingly. contributed to 


ſupply Timoleon, and jointly endeavoured to haſten his 
departure. CCC 

When the veſſels were equipped, and his ſoldiers 
every way provided for, the prieſteſſes of Pygſerpine had 
a dream, wherein ſhe and her mother Ceres appeared to 


them in a travelling garb, and ſaid, that they would 


fail with Timoleon into Sicily; whereupon the Corinthi- 


ans (8) built a ſacred galley, which they called the 


galley of the:Goddeſſes, . Timoleon went in perſon to Delphi, 
where he ſacrificed to Apollo, and. deſcending into the 
place of prophecy, he was ſurprized with this mo 


(BY Dieaprar Siculw ſays, (which theſe ancient times, the brides 
is more probable) that they gave. groom made a preſent; to the 
the name abovementioned to one bride; which cuſtom is particu - 
of the fineſt and beſt of thoſe veſ- larly taken notice of in Homer. 
ſels which they had equipped be- This preſent was made the third 
fore. day after the wedding, when the 


(9) According to the cuſtom of bride appeared without her ws 
l | | or 
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Jous occurrence; à wreath, or garland embroidered with 
crowns and images of victory, ſlipped off from among 
the gifts that were there hung up, and fell directly upon 
his head; ſo that Apollo leemed- already to crown 
- him, and fend him thence to conquer and triumph in 
that enterprize. He put to ſea with only ſeven ſhips of 
Crrinth, two of Corcyra, and a tenth which was furniſhed 
by the Leucadians. Having ſet fail by night, with a 
rroſperous gale, the heavens ſeemed all on a ſudden to 
be rent in ſunder, and a bright ſpreading flame iſſued 
from the diviſion, and hovered over the ſhip wherein he 
was; then forming itſelf into a torch, not unlike thoſe 
which are uſed in the religious myſteries, "it kept the 
ſame courſe with them, guiding them by its light to that 
2 of Lay to which they deſigned to ſteer. The 
oothſayers N that this apparition agreed with the 
dream of the prieſteſſes, ſince the Goddeſſes did now 
viſibly join in the expedition, and ſet up. that heavenly 
lamp to conduct them. in their voyage; for Sicily was 
thought ſacred to Proſerpine, becauſe the poets feign, 
that the rape was committed there, and that the iſland 
was given her (9) as @ preſent, when ſhe-was married to 
Pluto. Theſe early demonſtrations: of Divine favour 
much encouraged his whole, army; ſo that making all 
the ſail they were able, and croſſing the ſea with great 
expedition, they were ſoon brought upon the coalt of 
lay. . But the tidings that came from Sicily very much 
perplexed Tzmoleon, and diſheartened his ſoldiers ; for 
1) Letes having already beaten Dionyſus out of the field, 
and reduced the greater part of racuſe itſelf, was beſieg- 
ing him in the citadel, and that remnant which is called 
the Ne; while the Caribaginians, by agreement, were to 
make it their buſineſs to hinder Timoleon from landing in 
Gly; ſo that he being driven back, they might at their 
for which reaſon Plutareb calls it fas marched out, purſued him, 
W9x2\vTFInpion. —*'-. +» _ and attacked his rear; but cure. 
(1) Icetes having lain ſome time facing about to make good his re+ 
ore 8 der to want treat, defeated him, killed 3000 
proviſions, which obliged him to of his men, and purſuing him into 
retire with his army towards his the city, kept poſſeſſion of it; 


own country; whereupon Diom- while Diony/ius was forced to con- 
| | reac 


2 


_ wile © 


_ own leiſure, divide the iſland among themſelves, In 

purſuance of which deſign, the Carthaginians ſent away 
rwenty of their galleys to Rhegium, having on board cer. 
tain ambaſſadors from Icetes to Timoleon, who carried 
inſtructions ſuitable to theſe proceedings, being nothing 
elſe but artful ſpecious propoſitions to colour and con- 
ceal his treacherous deſigns; for they were ordered to 
propoſe, That Timoleon himſelf (if he liked the offer) 
ſhould come to , adviſe with Icetes, and partake of all his 
conqueſts, but that he might ſend back his ſhips and forces to 
Corinth, /ince the war was in a manner finiſhed, and the 
Carthaginians bad rejolved to repel force with Force, and 
oppoſe them if they ſhould preſs towards the ſhore. . When 
therefore the Corinthians met with theſe envoys at Ne 
gium, and received their meſſage, and ſaw the Punict 
veſſels riding at anchor near them, they became deeply 
ſenſible of the abuſe that was put upon them, and hid 


a general indignation againſt Tetes, and great appre- 
henſions for the Sicilians, whom they now plainly per- 
ceived to be as it were a prize and recompence of the 
falſhood of Icetes on one ſide, and the ambition of Car- 
thage on the other; for it ſeemed utterly impoſſible to 
overpower the Carthaginian ſhips that lay before them, 
and were double their number, as alſo to vanquiff the 
troops of Tcetes, which they had expected would join 
with them, and put themſelves under their command. 
The caſe being thus, Timoleon after ſome cohference 
with the legates of Icetes, and the Carthagimian captains, 
told them, Ve fhould readily ſubmit to their Propoſals, (for 
it would be to no purpoſe to refuſe compliance; be was di. 
 firous only before his return io Corinth, that what paſſed 
Jeteeen them in private, might be ſolemnly declared Se 
the people of Rhegium, which was a Grecian city, and 
common friend to bath parties; for this was neceſſary in d., 
der to ſeture bim from any reproach ; and they" likewiſe 
would more ftriftly obſerve ſuch articles of agreement, on be- 
Balf of the Syracuſans, which they bud obliged themſelves lo 


tent himſelf with that part of it fered them to paſs by, believing 
called the Ie. tis to be done by agreementwith 
(2) The Cartbagini an ſhips ſuf- their officers who were in m 
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in the preſence of ſo many witneſſes. The deſign of all this 
was, only to amuſe them, while he got an opportunity 
of flipping through their fleet: a contrivance- that all 
the principal Rhegians were privy and aſſiſting to, who | 
had a great deſire that the affairs of Sicily ſnould fall in- 
to Corinthian hands, but dreaded the conſequence of a 
Punick neighbourhood. © An aſſembly was therefore 
called, and the gates ſhut,. that the citizens might be 
revented from going, out and applying themſelves to 
other buſineſs. Being met together, they made tedious 

harangues, and ſpoke one by one upon the ſame argu- 
ment, purpoſely prolonging the time, till the Corinthian 
gallies ſhould get clear of the haven, the Carthaginian 
commanders being detained there without any ſuſpicion, 
becauſe Timoleon was ſtill preſent, and gave ſigns as if 
he were juſt preparing to make an oration, But upon 
(2) ſecret notice that the reſt of the galleys were already 
gone off, and that his only remained waiting for him, 
by the help of thoſe Rhegians who ſurrounded the Raſ- 
trum and (concealed him e he ſlipt unob- 
ſerved through the crowd, and running down to the 
port, hoiſted ſail with all ſpeed ; and having reached 
his other veſſels, they came all ſafe to Tauromenium in 
Sicily, whither they had been formerly invited, and 
where they were now kindly received by Andromachus 
the Governor of that city. This man was father of 
Timeus the hiſtorian, and incomparably the beſt of all 
thoſe who bore ſway in Sicily at that time; for he go- 
verned his citizens according to law and juſtice, and 
had ever openly profeſſed an averſion and enmity to all 
tyrants ; upon which account he gave Timoleon leave to 
muſter his troops there, and to make that city a place 
of arms, perſuading the inhabitants to join witk the 
Corinthian forces, and aſſiſt them in the deſign of 
delivering Sicily: - 5 
The Carthaginians who were left in Rhegium perceiv- 
ing, upon the Breaking up of the aſſembly, that Timo- 


4 


city, and that thoſe nine gallies carry Timalron to Icetes's army at 
were going back to Corinth, and Syracu/e, 
lat the tenth was left behind, to | : 
| | (3) For 


them tg 
tal, but 
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ſelves outwitted; and it occaſioned no ſmall diverſion 


to the Rhegrans, to hear Phenicians complain of fraug 


and treachery (3). However they diſpatched a 5 . 


aboard one of their galleys to auromenium; who 
a long diſcourſe full of barbarick pride and inſolence, 
ſtretching out his hand with the palm upward, and 


chen turning it down again, ſaid to Andromachus, Thu 


Hall your city be turned aide down, unleſs you ihn 
d&fmiſs- the Corinthians. Andromachus laughing, made 


no other reply, only ſtretching out his hand and turn- 


ing it as the other had done, adviſed him inſtantly. to 
depart, unleſs he had a mind to ſee his ſhip turned up- 
fide down in the fame manner. Jcetes being certi 

that Timoleon had made good his paſſage, was in great 
fear of the conſequence, and ſent for a conſiderable 


number of the Carthaginian galleys, And now. it was 


that the Syracu/ans began wholly to deſpair of ſafety, 
ſeeing the Carthaginians poſſeſſed of their haven, cate 


maſter of the city, and Dionyſius commanding, in the 


fortreſs; whereas Timoleon had as yet but a very flender 
footing in Sicihy, which he only held as it were by the 
border in that ſmall city of the Tauromenians, with a 
feeble hope, and inconſiderable force; for he had but 
1000 ſoldiers at the moſt, and no more ſupplies than 


were juſt neceſſary for the maintenance of that number. 


Nor did the other towns of Sicily confide in him, having 
been lately over- run with violence and outrage, and being 
exaſperated againſt all eee eee 


account of the perfidy of Callippus an Athenian, and 


rax a Lacedemanian captain; for bath of them having 
given out, that the delign of their coming was to in- 
troduce liberty, and depoſe tyrants, they ſo tyran- 
nized themſelves, that the reign of former ,opprefiors 
ſeemed to be a golden age; and the Sicilians reckoned 
bg far more happy who expired in ſervitude, than 
By lived to ſee ſuch a diſmal freedom; fo that 
Ho better uſage from this Corinthian gene- 
gining that the ſame artifices were nov 
„„ . again 
(3) For the Phenicians were reckoned the - greateſt cheats — 
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ain employed to allure them by fair and kind 
Dn 
n general (except the people Adranum) ſuſpec i 
forms and refiiſed Wege with the propoſals that 
were made them in his name. Adranum was a ſmall 
city conſecrated to Adranus a certain God that was in 
high veneration throughout Sicily ; the inhabitants were 
then at variance among themſelves, inſomuch that one 
party called in Tcetes and the Cartbaginianz to affiſt- 
them, while the wget — — = — that 
he would come and eſpouſe their quarrel. It happened 
that theſe auxiliaries, ſtriving ts 1 ſhould be there 
ſooneſt, both arrived at Auranum about the ſame time; 
| Teetes brought with him 5000 fighting men';  'Timoleon 
had no more than 1200 :+with theſe he marched our 
of Tauromenium, which was above  forty-two miles di- 
ſtant from that city. The firſt day he moved but 
ſlowly, and took up his quarters betimes after a ſhort 
march; but the day following he-quickened his pace; 
and having paſſed through many difficult places, to- 
wards evening he received advice that Icetes was newly 
come to Adranum, and lay encamped before it: Upon 
which intelligence, his officers cauſed the vanguard to 
make a halt, that the army after being refreſhed, and 
having repoſed a while, might engage the enemy with 
greater alacrity. But Timoleon coming up in haſte, de- 
ſired them not to ſtop for that reaſon, but rather uſe 
all poſſible diligence to ſurprize the enemy, whom 
probably they would now find in diſorder, as being 
juſt come off their march, and taken up at preſent in 
erecting tents, and preparing ſupper; which he had 
no ſooner ſaid, but laying hold on his buckler, and 
putting himſelf in. the front, he led them on as it were 
to a certain victory, they all reſolutely following him. 
They were now within leſs than thirty furlongs of 
Aranum; as ſoon as they arrived they immediately fell 
upon the enemy, who were ſeized with confuſion, and 
began to retire at their firſt approach, ſo that there 
vere not many more than 300 ſlain, and about twice 
the world, inſomuch that their treachery became proverbial. A 
p EL - (4) By 


| their gates, and embraced the intereſt of Timolcon, They 
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the number made priſoners, but their camp and bag- 


gage was all taken. The Aaranites upon this o 


recounted to him with great terror and aſtoniſhment that 
at the very inſtant of his beginning the engagement, the 
doors of their temple flew open of their own accord, 
that the javelin which their God held in his hand was 
obſerved to ſhake all over, and that drops of ſweat had 
been ſeen running down his face. Theſe omens were not 
only a preſage of the victory that was then obtained, but 
alſo of Timoleon's future exploits and ſucceſſes, to which 
the felicity of this action gave him ſo fair an entrance. 
For now all the neighbouring cities ſent deputies im- 
mediately to ſeek his friendſhip, and tender him their 
ſeryice.' Among the reſt, (4) Mamercus, the tyrant of 


Catana, a very wealthy Prince, and eminent for his mi- 


litary talents, made an alliance with him; and, what 
was of greater importance ſtill, Diomſius himſelf being 


now grown deſperate, and well nigh forced to ſur- 
render, began to deſpiſe Icetes, as one ſhamefully baf. 


fled; but much admiring the valour of Timaleon, ſent 
to him, offering to deliver up himſelf and the citadel 
into the hands of the Corinthians. Timoleon, gladly em- 


bracing this unlooked-for advantage, ſent away Euci. 


des and Telemachus, two Corinthian captains, with 400 
men, to ſeize the caſtle. They had directions to enter 
not all at once, or in open view (for that was not to be 
done while the enemy kept a guard upon the haven) 
but only by ſtealth, and in ſmall companies. Thus 
they took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, and the palace of 
Dionyſus, with all the ſtores and ammunition he had 
laid up for the war; they found in it a good number 
of horſes and all manner of engines, and a vaſt quan- 
tity of darts, with arms ſufficient for 70000 men, which 
had been the magazine of old, beſide 2000 . 
(4) By this place of Plutarch Dioyſus was born and bred to 
we ought to correct that of Dia- abſolute power, whereas moſt ty- 
aarus Siculns where he calls this rants were once private mean per- 


tyrant of Cataua, Marcus inſtead ſons, who from a low and ab- 
of Memercus. ject condition roſe to that height 


(5) Plutarch ſays this, becauſe of power 
(5) lutarch ſays this, *. 0 _ „ 5 16 For 
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who were then with him, and whom he flirrendered 
with every thing elſe to Timoleon. But Dionyſius him- 
ſelf taking with him ſome treaſure and a few friends 
filed away without the knowledge of Icetes; and ar- 
riving at the camp of Timoleon, he there appeared for 
the firſt time (5) in the lowly garb and &quipage of a pri- 
vate perſon, and was ſhortly after ſent to Corinth with 
a ſingle ſhip, and a ſmall ſum of money; he who had 
been born and educated in a moſt ſplendid court, and 
the moſt abſolute monarchy that ever was. He held 
ir for the ſpace of (6) ten years before Dion took arms 
zoainſt him; he ſpent twelve years more in a perpetual 
ſtate of war, and great viciſſitudes of fortune. The 
miſchiefs which he cauſed during his reign were abun- - 
dantly recompenſed upon him, by the calamities which 
he then ſuffered; for he lived to ſee the funeral of his 
ſons, who died in the prime and vigour of their age; 
he ſaw his daughters defloured, and his own ſiſter 
(who was alſo his wife) expoſed to all the luſt of his 
enemies, and then murdered with her children, and caſt 
into the ſea ; the particulars whereof I have more exactly 
related in the life of Dion. e en HEAT 

Upon the fame of his landing at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece who had not the curioſity to 
come and view the late formidable tyrant; and diſcourſe 
wth him. Some rejoicing at his diſaſters, were led 
thither out of mere malignity and hatred, that they 
night have tlie pleaſure of ſeeing him in ſuch a deſpi- 
cable ſtate, and of trampling on the ruins of his broken 
fortune ; but others were touched with compaſſion at- 
tie ſight of ſo affecting a change, and looked upon jt 
82 manifeſt proof of that influence which a divine 
nd inviſible power has on the fluctuating affairs of 
nen. For neither nature nor art (7) did in that age 
produce any thing comparable to this wonderful _ 

) For he began his reign in and was ſent to Corinth, in the 
tic firſt year of che hundred and firſt year of the hundred and 
did Olympiad. And Dien took ninth © ALS 
umz againſt him in the fourth (7) He adds or art, to let ub 
Jar of the hundred and fifth, underſtand that none of the tra- 
nd he delivered up the citadel, gick writers had repreſented fo 

You, II. | O | | fignal 


lewd and vicious in himſelf, and of a licentious diſpoſi 
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of fortune, which ſhowed the very ſame man, IE 
not long before ſupreme monarch of Sicihy, holding 
converſation now in the market, or fitting whole dap 
in a perfumer's ſhop, or drinking the diluted wine of 
taverns, or ſquabling in the ſtreet with lewd women, ot 
inſtructing the ſingers in their art, and ſeriouſly. di. 
puting with them, about the meaſure and harmony of 
certain airs that were ſung. in the theatre. This he. 
haviour of his met with different cenſures ; for. being 
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tion, he was thought by many to do this out of Pure 
compliance with his . natural inclinations: but 
others were of opinion, that his deſign was to render 
himſelf deſpicable, that the Corinthians might not ſuſ- 
pect or dread him, as if he could ill brook; ſuch à vi 
ciſſitude of fortune, and were ſecretly contriving ways 
to undermine the ſtate, or advance himſelf to his formet 
dignity; for prevention of which ſurmiſes, he acted ; 
part contrary to his nature, in ſeeming, to be. delighted 
with: low and vulgar amuſements. However it be, 
there are certain ſayings of his left ſtill upon record, 
which ſufficiently declare, that he did not want forti 
tude to accommodate himſelf to his preſent circum- 
ſtances. When he arrived at Leucas, which was à C. 
rinthian colony as well as Syracuſe, he told. the inhabi- 
tants, That be was in a ftuation like that F young: men uli 
had been guilty of ſome miſdemeanor ;. for as they, chuarful 
conver ſed among their brethren, but were aſhamed. to com 
into their father's ' Preſence; 3 fo likewiſe ſhould. he gladh tt 
Ade with them, but that be had a certain awe 15 bi 
mind, which made him fearfully decline | the Abt of Co- 
rinth, which 2was a common mother ta them hoth, Anothe 
time when a certain ſtranger at Corinth derided him i 
a very rude jan: ſcornful manner, about 8 een 
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Ggnal ood aide a e Quai had foretold hl he Hol 
as fortune had ſhown in the life die. aubenever be - overcame 100 
of Dionyfius, -: that were better than himſelf. 
(8) Dionyfus the elder valued he applied to the Ae 

himſelf on his poetry, but was and for that reaſon w 
A e 3 the world. The make uſe of his whole ſtrengt 
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he uſed to have with philoſophers, whoſe company 
had been ſo delightful to him while yet a monarch, 
and at laſt demanded what he was the better now for 
all thoſe wife and learned diſcourſes of Plato? Do you, 
tink, ſays he, I have made no advantage of his pbiloſopby, 
when you fee me bear the late alteration in my fortune, 
with ſuch an even temper ? And when Ariſftoxenus the 
muſician, and ſeveral others, deſired to know what was 
the ground of his diſpleaſure againſt Plato, he made 
anſwer, That the condition of ſovereign princes, being at- 
tended with many other misfortunes, had this great infeli- 
city above all the reſt, that none of thoſe who were accounted 
their friends, would venture to ſpeak freely, or tell them the. 
truth, and that it was owing to them that he had been de-- 
zrived of Plato*s friendſbip. At another time, one of thoſe 
who affect to be. thought men of wit and pleaſantry, came 
to the chamber of Diomſius, and as if he was approach - 
ing a tyrant, ſhook his cloak when he entered the room 
to ſhow that he had no concealed weapons about him. 
But Diony/us retorted the jeſt by bidding him rather: 
ſhake his cloak when he went out of the room, to ſnow 
that he had taken nothing away with him. When 
Philip of Macedon, as hey two were drinking together. 
began to talk in an ironical manner abòdut (8) the 
rerſes and tragedies which Diomſius the elder had left 
bekind him, and pretended to wonder how he could 
get any time from his other buſineſs, to compoſe works 
of that kind; Dionyfius well replied, He uſed to ſpend 
tat time in writing, which ſuch clever fellows as you and. 
© ſpent in getting drunk. Plato did not ſee Diony/ius at 
Urinth, being already dead before he came thither. 
Dugenes of Sinope, at their firſt meeting in the ſtreet 
tere, ſaid to him, O Dionyſius, how little doſt thou de- 
re to live thus! Upon which Diomſius ſtopped, and re- 
gant them, But having com- Diony/ius was ſo full of ; | 
pled a tragedy, he” tos it to — co ſucceſs, this 3 
den, to lay a claim to the pared a ſumptuous entertainment, 
ze; and the Athenians, out of at which he made ſo great a de- 
rd flattery, adjudged it to him, bauch, that he fell ſick and 
u declared him conqueror. died. JO | 
e (9) There 
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plied, Tam much obliged to you, Diogenes, for the contend 
jau expreſs for my misfortunes. ' «Doft thou imagine then, ſays 
Diogenes, that I condole with thee for what bas happend, 
and am not rather heartily vexed, that ſuch a flave as tho, 
who if thou hadſt thy due, © fhouldfi have been let alone ty 
grow old, and die in the wretched flate of tyranny, as thy 
father did before thee, ſboitd now enjoy the quietneſs and aſe 
of private perſons, and be here at thy own diſpoſal, to ſyort 
and frolick in our ſociety ? So that when I compare with 
the words of this philoſopher, the doleful exclamations 
of the hiſtorian 22 concerning the daughters of in 
Zeptines, whom he commiſerates, as fallen from all tle WM i 
bleſſings and advantages of power and greatneſs to the miſe 
ries of an bumble life; they ſeem to me like the lamen- 
tations of a woman who had loſt her box of ointment, 
her purple robe and her golden trinkets. The parti 


nc 

culars I have juſt now related will not, I preſume, be ſt⸗ 
thought uſeleſs, or foreign to my deſign in writing thele WM ha 
lives, by ſuch readers as are not in too much haſte, or Wi la) 
taken up with other concerns. NOT e Rn lif 
But if the unhappineſs of Diozy//us appear ſtrange and iN pa 
extraordinary, we have no leſs reaſon to zdmire the and 
good fortune of Timoleon, who within fifty days after ¶ mi 
his landing in Sicihy, both recovered the citadel of g. tha 
racuſe, and ſent Diomſius an exile into Peloponneſus. This bac 
lucky beginning ſo animated the Corinthians, that they I va: 
ordered him a ſupply of 2000 foot, and 200 horte, ous 
who being come as far as Thurium, intended to-.crob mu 

| over thence into Sicily; but finding all beſet with the the 
_ Carthaginian ſhips, which rendered the paſſage impracti : pret 
cable, they were co gined to ſtop. there, and watch cno! 
their opportunity. Mir time however was employed mak 
in a noble action; fo the Thwrians going out to wall toge 
againſt the Brutians, left their city in charge with theſſi to h 
Corinthian ſtrangers, who defended it with as much carol {ar ſ 
and fidelity as if it had been their own country. WM Gent 
Lretes in the interim continued ſtill. to beſiege the cit vith 
del, and hindered all proviſions from coming in on 
ſea, to relieve the Corinihians that were in it. He ha nu 
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TIMO LEON. oz; 
engaged alſo, and diſpatched. towards Adaxum, two- 
foreign ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, who at other; 
times did not uſe to have any ſtanding guard about his 
perſon, and was then. D ſecure, diverting him- 
{elf without jealouſy. or ſuſpicion among the citizens of 
that place, through the confidence he had in the pro- 
tection of their God Adranus. The villains that were 
ſent upon this enterprize, having caſually heard that, 
Tinoleon was about to ſacrifice, came directly into the 
temple with poniards under their cloaks, and preſſing 
in among the crowd, by little and little got up cloſe, 
to the altar; but as they were juſt looking for a lien 
from each other to begin the attempt, a third perſon 
ſtruck one of them on the head with a ſword, who ſud- 
denly falling down, neither he that gave the blow; 
nor the companion of him that received it, kept thein 
ſtations any longer; the former with his ſword in his 
hand, fled to the top of a high rock, while the other 
laying hold of the altar, beſought Timaleon to ſpare his 
life, promiſing to reveal the whole conſpiracy. His 
pardon being granted, he confeſſed, that both himſelf 
and his dead companion were ſent. thither purpoſely to 
murder him. While this diſcovery: was making, he 
that had killed the other conſpirator, was brought 
back from the rock, and loudly proteſted that there 
vas no injuſtice in the fact, for he only took righte- 
ous vengeance for his father's blood, of a man that had 
murdered him before in the city of Leontium; and for 
the truth of this he appealed to ſeveral that were there 
preſent, who all atteſted the ſame, and could never 
enough admire that wonderful art by which fortune, 
making one thing ſpring from another, and bringing 
together the moſt diſtant incidents, and ſuch as ſeem 
to have no relation or agreement, compoſes one regu- 
lar ſeries of events cloſely linked together, and depen- 
dent on each other. The Corinthians rewarded the man 
vith a preſent; of ten Minæ, becauſe his juſt indigna- 
ton had co-operated with the guardian genius of Ti- 
mean, and fortune had not ſuffered him before to ſa- 
tate his revenge, but reſerved the execution of it till 
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vengeance for his private wrongs ſecured the 'life of 
their general. ä ABT, Ia tt LOB 
But this ſo fortunate an eſcape had effects and con. 
ſequences beyond the preſent ; for it inſpired the Corn. 
thians with high expectations of Timoleon, when they ſay 
the people now reverence and protect him as a ſacred 
perſon, and one ſent by the gods to revenge and redeem 
Sicily. Icetes having miſſed of his aim in this enter. 
prize, and perceiving alſo that many went off, and ſided 
with Timoleon, began to reproach himſelf, that when ſo 
conſiderable a force of the Carthaginians lay ready to be 
commanded by him, he ſhould employ them hitherto 
by degrees and in ſmall numbers, as it were by ſtealth, 
and as if he had been aſhamed of the action. There. 
fore he ſent for Mago their admiral, with his whole 
navy, who preſently ſet ſail, and ſeized upon the por 
with a formidable fleet of 150 veſſels, and landing 
there 60000 foot, took up his quarters in the city, $0 
that in in all mens opinion, the time anciently talked 
of, and long expected, when Sicily ſhould be over. 
run by a barbarous people, was now arrived; for in 
all their preceding wars, and their many deſperate con- 
flicts with the Siciliaus, the Caribaginians had never 
been able to take Syracuſe; but Icetes then receiv- 
ing them, and putting the city into their hands, it 
became now the camp of theſe barbarians. By this 
means the Cerinthian ſoldiers that kept the citadel, found 
themſelves brought into great danger and difficulty ; for 
beſide that they began to be in want of proviſion, be- 
cauſe the havens were ſtrictly guarded and þlocked up, 
the enemy haraſſed them continually with ſkirmiſhes 
and combats about their walls, and they were obliged 
to divide themſelves and be prepared for aſſaults of 
every kind, and to ſuſtain the ſhock of all thoſe forci- 
ble machines and battering engines which are made ui 

of in fieges. 1 e 
' Timoleon however found means to relieve them in theſe 
(09) There were four; the iſle little diſtance from the citadel; 
or the citadel, which was between Tyche, ſocalled from the temple af 


the two ports ; Achradina, at a fortune; and Neepolis, or the — 
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ſtraights, by ſending corn from Catana in Imall fiſher- 
boats and little fkiffs, which taking the advantage of 
dad weather commonly got a paſſage through the Car- 
tbaginian galleys, which at the ſame time were driven 
about and diſperſed by the tempeſt. When this was 


| obſerved by Mago and Icetes, they agreed to fall upon 


Catana, from whence theſe ſupplies were brought in to 
the beſieged, and accordingly put off from Syacuſe, 
taking with them the choiceſt part of their army. Leo 
the Corinthian (who commanded in the citadel): taking 
notice that the enemies which ſtaid behind, were very 
negligent in keeping guard, made a ſudden ſally upon 
them as they lay ſcattered, wherein killing ſome, and 
putting the others to flight, he took poſſeſſion of that 
quarter which they call Achradina, and which was eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt | wy of the city and had ſuffered leaſt from 
the enemy; for Sracuſe is compoſed of ſeveral (9) 
towns.joined together. Having thus ſtored himſelf with, 
corn and money, he did not abandon the place, nor 
retire again into the caſtle, but fortifying the precincts 
of Achradina, and joining it by certain works to the cita- 
del, he undertook the defence of both. Mago and [cetes 
were now come near to Catana, when a horſeman dif- 
patched from Syracuſe, brought them tidings.that Achra- 
dna was taken; upon which they returned in great hurry 
and confuſion, having neither been able to reduce the 
city they went againſt, nor to preſerve that they were 

mailers of beter; i > 4 015 445 0h, 2:5 0 Oe 
In this action the Corinthians ſeem to have owed leſs to 
fortune than to their own courage and conduct, whereas 
in that which follows the whole glory may juſtly be 
aſcribed to fortune; for the Corinthian ſoldiers who 
ſtaid at Thurium, partly for fear of the Caribaginian 
galleys, which lay in wait for them under the command 
of Hanno, and partly becauſe of the tempeſtuous weather 
which had laſted for many days, took a reſolution to 
march by land over the Brutian territories; and what 
city. \ Livy, Diodorus, Plutarch, this reaſon Srrabe writes that Sy- 
and other authors add a fifth, racuſe was anciently compoſed' of 
which they call Epipole. And for five cities. ICS 5 
| 804 (1) There 
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with perſuaſion and force together, made good theip 


paſſage through thoſe barbarians to the city-of \Rhegiun, 
the ſea being ſtill rough and ſtormy as before. But 


Hanno, not expecting the Corinthians would venture out, 


and ſuppoſing it would be in vain to wait there any 
longer, bethought himſelf, as he imagined, of a very 
deep ſtratagem, to delude and inſnare the enemy; in 
purſuance of which he commanded the ſeamen to crown 
_ themſelves with garlands, and adorning his galleys 
with bucklers both of the Greek and Punict form, hs 
ſailed to Syracuſe; and rowing up to the citadel with 
loud ſhouts and laughter cauſed it to be proclaimed 
that he had juſt vanquiſhed the Corinthian. ſuccours, 
which he fell upon at fea, as they were paſſing over 
into Sicily, intending hereby to diſhearten the garriſon, 
While he was employed in theſe trifling. artifices be- 
fore Syracuſe, the Corinthians, now come as far as Rhx- 
gium, . obſerving the coaſt clear, and that the wind was 
laid as it were by a miracle, to afford them in all ap- 
pearance a quiet and ſmooth paſſage, went immediately 
aboard ſuch little barks and fiſher-boats as were then 
at hand, and got over to Sicily with ſo much ſafety 
and in ſuch a dead calm, that they drew their horſes by 
the reins, ſwimming along by the ſides of their veſſels, 
When they were all landed, Tinoleon came to. receive 
them, and preſently took Meſſina by their means, from 
whence he marched in goud order to Sracuſe, truſting 
more to fortune and his late proſperous atchievements, 


than his preſent ſtrength; for the whole army he had 


then with him, did not exceed 4000. Mage was ter- 
rified at the firſt notice of his coming, but his appre- 


henſions increaſed upon the following occaſion. The 


marſhes (1) about Syracuſe, which receive a great deal 
of freſh water, as well from ſprings and fountains, as 


from lakes and rivers diſcharging themſelves . into. the 


ſea, breed abundance of eels, which may be always 
taken there in great quantities by any that will. fiſh for 
them. The mercenary ſoldiers that ſerved GI 
Wt TP 4 | N . | e | et % 25 
(i) There is one morafs that called Syraco. From this laſt the 
is called Ly/melia, and another city took its name. Theſe — 
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des, uſed to follow that ſport together at their vacant. 
hours, and upon any ceſſation of arms. Theſe being 
all Greeks, and having no cauſe of private enmity to 
each other, as they would venture bravely in fight, ſo 
in time of truce they met and converſed amicably to- 
gether; and at that time happening to be employed 
about the common buſineſs of fiſning, they fell into 
various diſcourſe, ſome expreſſing their admiration of 
the nature and fruitfulneſs of that ſea, and others ſay- 
ing how much they were pleaſed with the commodious 
ſituation of the adjacent places; this gave a hint to 
one of the Corinthian party to ſpeak thus to the others : 
And is it poſſible that you, who are Grecians born, ſhould 
he ſo forward to reduce a city of this greatneſs, and which 
enjoys ſo many advantages, into @ flate of barbariſm ; and 
lud your affiſtance to plant Carthaginians, the worſt and 
Hoodieft of men, ſo much nearer to us? whereas you ſhould 
rather wiſh there were many more Sicilies to lie between 
them and Greece. Or can you believe, that they come hi- 
ther with an army from Hercules's Pillars, and the At- 
lantick ſea, to hazard themſelves for the eſtabliſhment of 
Icetes, who, if he had bad the prudence which be- 
comes a General, would never have thrown out his anceſtors 
and founders, to bring in the enemies of his country in the 
rom of them, when be might have enjoyed all ſuitable honour 
and command, with the conſent of Timoleon and the Co- 
finthians. The Greeks that were in pay with Icetes, ſpread- 
ing theſe diſcourſes about their camp, gave Mago (who 
had long ſought for a pretence to be gone) ſome ground 
to ſuſpect that there was treachery contrived againſt 
him; ſo that although Icetes entreated him to remain, 
and made it appear how much ſtronger they were than 
the enemy z yet conceiving they came far more ſhort 
of Timoleon, both as to courage and fortune, than they 
ſurpaſſed him in number, he preſently embarked, and 
ſt fail for Africa, letting Sicily eſcape out of his hands 
in a moſt ignominious and unaccountable manner, 
The day after he went away, Timoleon came up before 


alles make the air of Syracuſe very unwholeſome. HS 
EE (2) He 
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the city, with his army drawn up in order of battle; but 
when he and his company both heard of this ſudden 
flight, and ſaw the haven empty, they could nor for. 
bear laughing at the cowardice of Mago, and: by way of 
mockery cauſed proclamation to be made, thar he 
ſhould be well rewarded for his inteHigence, who could 
bring them tidings whither it was that the Caribaginia 


fleet had conveyed itfelf from them. However [ts | 


_ reſolving to fight it out alone, and not quitting his 
hold of the city, but ſticking cloſe to thoſe: quarters 
he was in poſſefſion of, as places that were well forti. 
| Fed, and not eaſy to be attacked, Timoleon divided his 
forces into three parts, and fell upon that fide himſelf 
where the river Auapus runs, and which was moſt ſtrong 
and difficult of acceſs, commanding others that were 
led by Aus, a Corinthian captain, to make their aſſault 
from the poſt of Achradina, while Dinarchus and Dema- 
retus, who brought him the laſt ſupply from Corinth, 
thould with the third divifion attempt that quarter 
which is called Epipolæ. So that a forcible impreſſion 
being made from every ſide at once, the ſoldiers of 
Tcetes were overpowered and put to flight. Now that 
the city was taken by ſtorm, and fell ſuddenly into 
their hands, upon the defeat of the enemy, is juſtly tobe 
aſcribed to the valour of the combatants, and the wiſe 
conduct of their General; but that not ſo much as a 
man of the Corinthians was either ſlain or wounded in 
the action, this the good fortune of Timoleon ſeems to 
Challenge for her own work, as if ſhe ſtrove to exceed 
and obſcure his fortitude by her extraordinary favours; 
that thoſe who ſhould hear him commended for his 
exploits might rather admire the happineſs than the 
merit of them. The report of this event did not only 
ſpread immediately through all 6:cly and ſtahy, but 
even Greece itſelf after a few days reſounded with the 
fame of his ſucceſs ; inſomuch that the people of C- 
rinth, who could hardly believe their auxiliaries were 
yet landed on the iſle, had tidings brought them at the 
{ame time that they were both ſate and victorious; in ſo 
proſperous a courſe did affairs run, while fortune added 
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ſpeedineſs in the execution of every enterprize as a new 
ornament, to ſet off the native luſtre of Timolton's atchieve- 
ments. Timoleon being maſter of the citadel, avoided 
the error which Dion had been guilty of before; for he 
did not ſpare that place for the beauty and ſumptuouſ- 
neſs of its fabrick ; but avoiding the cauſes of that ſuſ- 
picion, which firſt ſlandered, and then deſtroyed him, 
he made a publick cryer give notice, that all the Syra- 
cuſans who were willing to have a hand in the work, ſhould 
bring proper inſtruments, and help him to demoliſh that for- 
treſs of tyranny. When they all came up with one ac- 
cord, looking upon that order and that day as the cer- 
tain commencement of their liberty, they not only pul- 
led down the citadel, but overturned the palaces and 
monuments of the former tyrants. Having ſoon le- 
velled and cleared the place, he immediately cauſed 'a 
common- hall to be built there for the ſeat of judicature; 
gratifying the citizens by this means, and ereCting a 
popular government on the ruins of tyranny. ' Though 
the city was thus recovered, yet it-was deſtitute of in- 
habitants, many of whom had periſhed-in the courſe 
of the civil wars and ſeditions, and others had with- 
drawn to eſcape the tyrants ; ſo that the market-place 
was overgrown - with ſuch quantity of rank herbage, 
that it became a paſture for their- horſes, the grooms 
lying along in the graſs as they fed by them. Moſt of 
the other towns were likewiſe deſolate, and became har- 
bours for ſtags and wild boars; inſomuch that they 
who had leiſure went frequently a hunting, and found 
game enough in the ſuburbs, and under the walls 3 
whilſt none of thoſe, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
caſtles, or eſtabliſhed garriſons in the country, could 
be perſuaded. to. quit their ſtrong holds, or- liſten to 
any invitation of returning back into the city; ſo much 
did they all dread the very name of aſſemblies, corpo- 
rations, and tribunals, which they looked on as ſo many 
nurſeries of tyranny. Hereupon Timoleon, and the Sys 
racuſans determined to write to the Corinthians, and des 
lire them to ſend a colony out of Greece, to re- people 
Hracuſe, for elſe the land about it would lie totally 
5 5 uncultivated; 
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uncultivated ; beſides that they expected to be involved 


in a greater war from Africa, having news brought 
them, that Mago had killed himſelf, and that the Cy. 


thaginians, out of rage for his ill conduct in the late 


expedition, had cauſed his body to be nailed upon 
croſs, and that they were raiſing a very great force, 
with deſign to make another deſcent upon Sicily the 
next fummer. Theſe letters from Timaleon being deli- 
vered to the Corinthians, and the ambaſſadors of Syr4. 
cuſe beſeeching them at the ſame time, that they would 
take upon them the care of their city, and once again 
become the founders of it, the Corinthians were ſo far 
from taking advantage of their calamities, or appro- 
priating that city to themſelves, that in the firſt place 
they made proclamation by their heralds at all the ſa- 
cred games of Greece, and at their ſolemn meeting) 
where there was the greateſt confluence of people, that 
the Corinthians having defiroyed the uſurpation at Syra- 
cuſe, and driven out the tyrant, did thereby call home the 
Syracuſan exiles, and any otber Sicilians that would come 
end dwell in the city, to an enjoyment of freedom under theit 
own laws, with promiſe that the land ſhould be divided among 
them in juſt and equal proportions. And after this, ſend- 
ing meſſengers into Aſia, and the ſeveral iſlands, where 
they underſtood that moſt of the ſcattered fugitives 
reſided, they made it their requeſt, that they would all 
repair to Corinth, aſſuring them that the Corinthians 
would afford them veſſels, and commanders, and a ſaſe 
convoy, at their own charges. As ſoon as this propo- 
ſal was known, the Corinthians received from every one 
that tribute of honour and applauſe which they ſo 
juſtly deſerved for delivering that country from opprel- 
ſors, ſaving it from barbarians, and. reſtoring it at 
length to the rightful owners. But when they were 
aſſembled at Corinth, and found how inſufficient their 
number was, they beſought the Corinthians, that they 
might have a ſupplement of other perſons, as well out 
of their city as the reſt of Greece, to accompany _ 


(2) He defeated Homilcar who landed in Sicily with three 2 
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and their number being increaſed to ten thouſand, they 
failed together to Syracuſe. By this time great mul- 
rrudes from Ttaly and Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon, 
ſo that, as Athams the hiſtorian reports, they amounted 
to fixty thouſand men; among theſe he divided the 

land, but ſold the houſes for a thouſand talents; by 
which contrivance he both left it in the power of the 
old Hracuſans to redeem their own, and made that an 
occaſion .too- of raiſing a ftock for the community, 
which had been ſo much impoveriſhed of late, and 
was ſo unable to defray other expences, and eſpecially 
thoſe of a war, that they expoſed their very ſtatues. to 
ale, a kind of regular judicial proceſs being formed 
and ſentence of auction paſſed upon each of them 
by a majority of voices, as if they had been ſo many 
criminals. But it is ſaid, the Syracuſans agreed to ex- 
empt the ſtatue of Gelo, one of their ancient Kings, 
when all the reſt were doomed to ſuffer a common 
ale, in admiration and honour of the man, and (2) 
for the ſake of that victory he obtained over the Car- 
thaginian forces at Himera. „„ 
Hracuſe being thus happily revived, and repleniſhed 
again by a general concourſe of inhabitants from all 
parts, Timoleon was deſirous now to reſcue the other 
cities from the like bondage, and once for all to extir- 
pate arbitrary government out of Sicily. For this pur- 
poſe, marching into the territories of thoſe who exerciſed 
it, he compelled Icetes firſt to renounce the Cartbaginian 
intereſt, and further to conſent to demoliſh the fortreſſes 
which were held by him, and to live among the Leon- 
tines as a private perſon. Leptines alſo, the tyrant of 
Apollonia, and of ſeveral other little towns, after ſome 
reliſtance made, ſeeing the danger he was in of being 
taken by force, made a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf; 
whereupon Timoleon ſpared his life, and ſent him away 
do Corinth, accounting it a very glorious thing for the 
city of Corinth to expoſe to the view of the other Greci- 
aus, thoſe Sicilian tyrants living now in an exiled and 

E dlieeſpicable 
died thouſand men, in the ſecond year of the 75th Olympiad, 
| | = (3) There 
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deſpicable condition. After this he returned to y- 
cuſe, in order to rere for the civil government of 
that city, and make the moſt wholſome and nec 
laws in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionyſius, two | 
lawyers who had been fent thither from Cærinib for that 
urpoſe. In the mean while, having a mind that his 
| hired ſoldiers ſhould not want action, but rather enrich 
themſelves by ſome plunder from the enemy, he dif. 
Patched Dinarchus and Demaretus with them, into a cer- 
_ Tain province that belonged to the Carthaginians; they 
by recovering ſeveral cities from the barbarians, did not 
only live in great abundance themſelves, but. raiſed 
money from their plunder to carry on the war. But 
while theſe matters were tranſacting, the Carthaginians 
landed at Lihbæum, bringing with them an army of 
| 70,000 men, and 200 galleys, beſides. 1000 other veſ- 
fels laden with military machines and chariots, a great 
quantity of corn, and other proviſions, as if they in- 
| tended not to manage the war in a partial manner as 
before, but to drive the Grecians altogether and at once 
out of Sicily. And indeed ir was a force ſufficient to 
fubdue the Sicilians, even if they had been perfectly 
united among themſelves, and much more when they 
were ſo enfeebled through their own diviſions and ani- 
moſities. The Carifaginians therefore hearing that a 
territory:of their dependance was laid waſte, preſently 
marched towards the Corinthians with great fury, baving 
Aſdrubal and Hamilcar for their generals. The re- 
port of their approach ſoon reached Syracuſe, where the 
eople were ſo terrified at the greatneſs of ſuch a power, 
that hardly 3000, among ſo many myriads of them, 
had the courage to take up arms and join themſelves 
with Timoleon. The ſtrangers who ſerved for pay were 
not above 4000 in all, and about 1000 of thoſe, their 
courage failing, forſook Timoleon in his march towards 
the enemy, looking on him as a frantick and diſtracted 
| rſon, deſtitute ot that ſenſe and conſideration, which 
1 might have been expected from one of his age, for 
venturing: out againſt an army of 70,000 men with no 


more than 3000 foot, and 1000 horſe, and chuſing 
| ” | beſides 
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beſides to remove them eight days journey from ꝙracuſe, 
ſo that if they were beaten out of the field, there was 
no place of retreat; or, if they happened to die upon 
the ſpot, there would be none to take care of their bu- 
rial. Timoleon however reckoned it ſome advantage, 


that they had thus diſcovered themſelves before the 


battle, and encouraging the reſt, he led them with all 
ſpeed to the river Crimeſus, where it was told him the 
Carthaginians were drawn together. As he was march- 
ing up an aſcent, from the top of which they might take 
2 view of the ſtrength and poſture of the enemy, there 
met him by chance a company of mules loaden with 
parſly, which his ſoldiers conceived to be a bad omen, 
becauſe this is the herb wherewith we uſually. adorn 


the ſepulchres of the dead; which cuſtom gave birth to 


that proverb, when we pronounce of one who is dan- 
gerouſly ſick, That be has need of nothing but parſly. Ti- 
nolton that he might free their minds from theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious and diſcouraging thoughts, cauſed his men to 
halt, and having alledged many other things in a diſ- 

courſe ſuitable to the occaſion, he concluded it by ſaying, 
that a garland of triumph was here luckily. brought 
them, and had fallen into their hands of its-own accord, 
even before the victory. For the Corinthians crown the 
conquerors in their #hmian games with - chaplets of 
parſly, accounting; it a ſacred wreath, and proper to 
their country; for parſly was then the conquering orna- 
ment of the /#hmian, as it is now of the Nemean ſports, 

and it is but lately that branches of pine have been made 
ue of for that purpoſe. Timoleon therefore, as I ſaid, 
having thus beſpoke his ſoldiers, took part of the parſly, 
wherewith he made himſelf a chaplet firſt, and then his 
captains and their companies all crowned themſelves with 
it, in imitation of their leader. The ſoothſayers then ob- 
ſerv ing alſo two eagles on the wing towards them, one of 
which bore a ſerpent ſtruck through with hex talons, and 
the other, as ſhe flew, made a loud and animating kind of 
naiſe, they preſently ſhowed themto the ſoldiers, whowith 
one conſent fell to ſupplicate the Gods, and implorè their 
aliſtance, It was now about the beginning of ſummer, 
5 | 15 and 
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and towards the end of the month T bargelion, near the 


| ſolſtice; the river then ſending up a thick miſt, all the 
adjacent plain was firſt darkened with the fog, ſo that 
for a while they could diſcern nothing of the enemies 


camp, only a confuſed noiſe and undiſtinguiſhed mixture 
of voices came up to the hill, from the diſtant motiong 
and clamours of ſo vaſt a multitude. - When the Coriy- 
ihians had gained the top of the hill, where they flop. 
ped, and laid down their bucklers to take breath and re- 


pu themſelves, the fun drawing up the vapours from 


low, the groſs foggy air was now gathered and con- 
denſed above, and covered the mountains, but all the 
plain beneath _ clear, the river Crimeſus appeared, 
and they could eaſi 


came 10,000 foot ſoldiers, with white targets on' their 
arms, whom they gueſſed to be all Cartbaginians, from the 
ſplendor of their weapons, the ſlowneſs of their motion, 


and order of their march; and when ſeveral other na- 


tions, flowing in behind them, thronged for paſſage in 
a tumultuous and irregular manner, Timoleon perceiving 
that the river gave them opportunity to chuſe out as 
many of their enemies as they had a mind to engage at 


once, and bidding his ſoldiers obſerve how their forces 


were divided into two ſeparate bodies by the interven- 
tion of the ſtream, ſome being already got over, and 
others preparing to paſs it; he ordered Demaretus to fall 


in upon the Cartbaginians with his horſe, and difturd 


their ranks, before they were drawn up in order ; and 
coming down into the plain himſelf, he made up his 


right and left wing of other Sicilians, intermingling 3 
few ſtrangers in each, but placed the natives of Syracuſe 


in the middle with the ſtouteſt mercenaries he had 
about his own perſon, and then ſtaid a little to obſerve 


the ſucceſs of his horſe; but when he ſaw they were not 
only hindered from grapling with the Carthaginians, by 


thoſe armed chariors, that ran to and fro before their 


army, but forced continually. to wheel about, to avoid 


the danger of having their ranks broken, and then to 


fily deſcry the enemies paſſing over it, 
and moving in the following order. Firſt came their war- 
like chariots, terribly armed for the battle; after theſe 
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make frequent careers, in order to return to the attack 
he took his buckler in his hand, and cried out to the 
foot, that they ſhould follow him with courage and con- 
fdence, ſeeming to ſpeak with a more than human 
accent, and a voice ſtronger than ordinary ; whether it 
was that he ſtrained it to that loudneſs, through an ap- 
prehenſion of the preſent danger, and from the vehe- 
mence and ardour of his mind to aſſault the enemy, or 
elſe (as many then were of opinion) that the voice of 
ſome God was joined with his. When his ſoldiers 
anſwered him with a ſhout, and beſought him to lead 
them on without any further delay, he made a ſign to 
the horſe, that they ſhould draw off from the front 
where the chariots were placed, and attack their ene- 
mies in the flank; then making his vanguard firm, by 
joining man to man, and buckler.to buckler, he cauſed 
the trumpet to ſound, and ſo charged the Caribaginians, 
who firmly ſuſtained his firſt onſet ; for being armed with 
breaſt- plates of iron and helmets of braſs, beſide great 
bucklers to cover and ſecure them, they could eaſily 
repel the force of their javelins. But when the buſineſs 
came to a deciſion by the ſword, where maſtery depends 
no leſs upon art than ſtrength, all on a ſudden there 
broke out terrible thunders and flaſhes of lightning from 
the mountain tops; after which, the black clouds that 
tovered upon the hills, deſcending to the place of battle, 
accompanied with a tempeſt of rain, wind, and hail, 
fell upon the backs of the Grecians, but full in the face 
af the barbarians; ſo that the ſtormy ſhowers, and the 
lames continually iſſuing from the clouds, dazzled and 
confounded their ſight. Theſe things greatly diſtreſſed 
tte barbarians, eſpecially their unexperienced men; but 
tte very claps of thunder, and the rattling noiſe of their 
Weapons, beaten with the violence of rain and hail- 
lones, were not their leaſt annoyance, as this prevented 
dem from hearing the commands of their officers. Be- 
ide this, the dirt was alſo a great hindrance to the Car- 
lvaginians, who were leſs nimble and active, being, 
[laid before, encumbered with heavy armour ; beſides, 
ltr tunicks drenched through with water in the fold- 
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ings about their boſom, were a great impediment ty 
them as they fought, and gave the Greeks an advan 
of overturning them with eaſe; and when they were 
once down, it was impoſſible to diſengage themſelve 
from the mire, and riſe again with ſuch a weight of ar- 
mour. Beſides, the river Crimeſus, ſwoln partly 
the rain, and partly by the ſtoppage of its courſe from 
the multitude of thoſe that were paſſing through, over- 
flowed its banks; and the land on each ſide having 
ſeveral cavities and channels in it, the water. ſettled 
there, and the Carthaginians rolling about in them were 
= miſerably embarraſſed, ſo that in fine, the ſtorm and 
4 torrent bearing ſtill upon them, and the Greeks having 
cut in pieces 400 men of their firſt ranks, the whole 
body of their army began to fly; great numbers of them 
| being overtaken in the plain, were put to the ſword 
there; and many of them as they fled, falling foul upon 
others who were yet coming over the river, they all fel 
and periſhed together, being borne down by the impe- 
* tuoſity of the ſtream; but the major part attempting to 
'q get up the hills and ſo make their eſcape, were prevented 
and lain by the light-armed ſoldiers. It is ſaid, that 
of 10,000 who lay dead after the fight, 3000 at leaſt 
were natives of Carthage, a heavy loſs to that city ; fo 
theſe were inferior to none among them, either in birth 
wealth, or reputation: nor do their records mentio 
that fo many Carthaginians were ever cut off before i 
any one battle; for they uſually employed the African 
Spaniards, and Numidians, in their wars, ſo that if the 
chanced to be defeated, it was ſtill at the coſt of othe 
nations. The Greeks eafily diſcovered the conditiot 
and rank of the ſlain, by the richneſs of their ſpoils 
for when they came to ſtrip the bodies, there was ve!) 
little reckoning made either of braſs or iron; fo gre 
was the plenty of ſilver and gold which fell into the 
hands; for paſling over the river they became maſte 
of the camp and baggage. As for the captives, 
great many of them were clandeſtinely ſold by the ſo 
diers, but about 5000 were brought in, and deliver 


up for che benefit of the publick: they took beſides 20 
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of their chariots. The tent of Timoleon made a very 
beautiful and magnificent appearance, being ſurrounded 


with a variety of ſpoils and military ornaments, among 
which there were 1000 breaſt plates of exquiſite work- 


manſhip, and 10, ooo bucklers expoſed to view, But 
the victors being but few to ſtrip ſo many that were 


yanquiſhed, and meeting too with ſo great booty, it 
was the third day after the fight before they could erect 
the trophy of their conqueſt. Timoleon ſent tidings of 


his victory to Corinth, with the richeſt of the arms he 


had taken; that he might render his country an object 
of emulation to the whole world, when of all the cities 
of Greece, men ſhould there only behold their chief 


temples adorned, not with Grecian ſpoils, nor offerings 


that were got by the bloodſhed and plunder of their own 
countrymen and kindred, (which muſt needs create: very 
unpleaſing reflections) but with the ſpoils of barbarians, 
which bore this honourable inſcription, proclaiming the 
juſtice as well as fortitude of the conquerors, | That the 
prople of Corinth, and Timoleon their General, having 
faltemed the Grecians that dwelt in Sicily, from Cartha- 
ginian bondage, made this offering as a grateful acknow- 
lagment to the Gods, Having done this, he left his hired 
ſoldiers in the enemies country, to ravage the Cartha- 
ginian territory, and marched with the reſt of his army 
to Syracuſe, where he made an edict for baniſhing the 
1000 mercenaries, who had baſely deſerted him be- 
fore the battle, and obliged them to quit the city be- 
fore ſunſet. Upon their paſſing over into Iialy, they 
were all treacherouſly murdered by the Brutians; thus re- 
civing from heaven the juſt reward of their own perfidy. 

But Mamercus the tyrant of Catana, and Tcetes, either 
envying Timoleon the glory of his exploits, or fearing 
him as one who would upon no terms be reconciled to 
tyrants, made a league with the Carthaginians, and 


preſſed them very much to ſend a new army and com- 


mander into Sicily, unleſs they were content to be wholly 
driven out of that iſland. Whereupoa they diſpatched 
Giſco with a navy of ſeventy ſail; he took ſeveral 
Grecians into pay, that _ the firſt time they had ever 
r 5 
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been liſted for the Punick ſervice; but then it ſeems the 
Carihaginians began to admire them, as the moſt reſo. 
lute and invincible of mankind. The inhabitants of 
Meſſina entering now with one accord into a general 
conſpiracy, ſlew 400 of thoſe ſtrangers whom Timoley 


had ſent to their aſſiſtance ; and within the dependencies 


of Carthage, at a place called (6) Hieræ, the mercena · 
ries that ſerved under Euthymus the Leucadian were all 
cut off by an ambuſh that was laid for them. From 


theſe accidents, however, the felicity of Timoleon grew 


chiefly remarkable; for theſe were ſome of the men 
that with Philodemus of Phocis, - and Onomarcbus, (7) had 
forcibly broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
were partakers with them in the ſacrilege; ſo that be- 
ing hated and ſhunned by all, as ſo many execrable | 
perſons, they were conſtrained to wander about in Pe- 
loponneſus, when for want of others, Timoleon was glad 
to entertain them in his expedition to Sicily, where they 
happened to be ſucceſsful, in whatever enterprize they 
engaged under his conduct. But the moſt, and greateſt 
of thoſe battles being now ended, he ſent them abroad 
for the relief and defence of his party in ſeveral places, 
and here they were loſt and conſumed at. a. diſtance 
from him, not all together, but by degrees; the ven- 
geance then inflicted making Timoleon's proſperity an 


excuſe of its delay, that good men might not ſuffer any 


harm by the puniſhment of the wicked; nene 
3 a | FCC 


17:(6) There is no place in Sicih: 
of this name. For which reaſon 


P. Lubin ſuſpects the reading in. 
this place, and thinks it ought to 
be leds inftead of 'Tepz;; near a 


place called Hietæ. For Stephanus 
de Urbib. ſays Hietæ is the name 
of a caſtle in Sicily; and P. Lubin 
thinks it to be the ſame that is 


now called Lato, in the vale of 


Magara, thirty miles from Paler- 
210 0 the South. 5 5 

(7 This was what gave riſe to 
what is called the /acre4 war. 
The Ampbictyons having condemn- 


ed the people of Phocis in a fine of 


ſeveral talents, for having plun- 
dered the country of Grrhe, 
which was dedicated to poll, 
and that people being unable to 
Pay it, their whole country was 
judged forfeited to that God, Ore 
of the chief perſons of Phicy, 
whoſe name was Philomelus, (nct 
Philodemus) the ſon of Theotini, 
called the people together, put 
himſelf at the head of them, and 
ſeizing all the treaſure that was i 
the temple of Delphi, employed i 
to raiſe forces, and ſo began 2 War 
that continued ſix years with va- 


rious ſucceſs. Philomelus being 


defeated, 
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the favour of the Gods towards Timoleon was diſcerned 
and admired no leſs, from his very miſcarriages and 
diſaſters than from any of thoſe former atchievements 


in which he had been moſt ſucceſsful. | 1 


- But that which vexed and provoked the Syracu/ans 


moſt, was their being affronted by the inſolent behavi- 
our of theſe tyrants ; for Mamercus in particular valuing 


Gath, Nay, their very wives who 


himſelf much upon the faculty he had of writing poems 
and tragedies, and being very vain of the advantage he 
had lately obtained, when he preſented to the Gods the 
bucklers that were taken from the mercenaries who had 
been ſlain by him accompanied the offering with this 


inſulting inſcription. 


(8) Theſe ſhields with purple, gold, and ivory wrought, 
Mere won by us who. with plain bucklers fought, 


Afterwards while Timoleon marched to Calauria, Tcetes 
made an inroad into the territory of the Syracuſans, where 
he met with conſiderable booty; and having made great 
havock, he returned back even by Calauria itſelf, in con- 
tempt. of Timoleon, and the ſlender force he had then 
with him. He ſuffering /ceres to paſs by, purſued him 
with his horſemen and light infantry, which Tceres per- 
ceiving, croſſed the river Damyrias, and then ſtood in 
a poſture to receive him; for the difficulty of that paſ- 
age, and the height and ſteepneſs of the bank on each 
ide, gave advantage enough to make him thus confi- 


defeated, in his flight fell head- 
long down a precipice ; and Ono- 
narchus who ſucceeded in his place, 


was lain by his own ſoldiers, and 


tus body was expoſed on a croſs. 
Flayllus his brother who ſucceed- 


ed him, fell at once into a con- 


ſumption, that ſoon killed him. 
After him, the command fell to 


Poalecus the ſon of Onomarchus, 


but he was quickly deprived of it, 
nd died afterwards in Crete. Of 
al thoſe .perſons that had been 
pity of ſacrilege, there was 
(carce one but died of a violent 


dent, 


wore the ornaments their huſ- 
bands had brought out of the 


. temple, died miſerably. One of 


them who had worn Helena's neck- 


lace, died ſhamefully in the very 


act of proſtitution: and another 
who had worn a necklace of Hery- 
pbilas, was burnt to death in her 
own houſe, which her ſon in a 
fit of madneſs had ſet on fire. 
This war begun the laſt year of 
the 105th Olympiad, and ended 
the firſt year of the 108th. | | 

(8) They were bucklers that 
had been taken out of the temple 
at Delphi, 5 | 


T9 (9) This 
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dent. But there happened a remarkable contention ang is 


| retarded the battle; for there was none of them that 


enemy, but every one challenged it as his right, to 


enemies, who were not able to bear up againſt the vio- 


guage that had been uſed by him, in diſparagement of 


emulation among the officers of Timoleon, which a little 
would let another paſs over before him to engage the 


venture firit, and begin the attack ; ſo that their ford. 
ing over was like to be tumultuous and without order, 
by their juſtling each other and preſſing to be foremoſt 
Timoleon therefore deſiring this controverſy might be de- 
cided by lot, took a ring from each of the pretenders, 
which he caſt into his own robe, and having ſhaked 
them together, the firſt he drew out and expoſed to 
view, had by good fortune the figure of a trophy en- 
graven on the ſeal of it; which when the younger cap- 
tains ſaw, they all ſhouted for joy, and without wait- 
ing any longer to ſee how chance would determine it 
for the reſt, every man took his way through the river, 
with all the ſpeed he could make, and fell upon the 


tence of their attack, but all of them throwing away 
their arms, betook themſelves to flight, leaving 1000 
of their men dead upon the place. Not long after 7: 
moleon marching to the city of Leontium, took Ieetes 
alive; and his fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus the com- 
mander of his horſe, were bound and brought to him 
by the ſoldiers. Icetes and: his ſon, were then executed 
as tyrants and traitors ; and Euthbymus, though a brave 
man, and one of ſingular courage, was ſlain without 
mercy, being charged with ſome contemptuous lan- 


the Corinthians; for it is ſaid, that when they firſt ſent 
their forces into Sicily, he told the people of Leontium, 
| | | in 

(9) This is a parody of a verſe Futhymas turns the ſenſe of it 
or two of Euripides in his tragedy pleaſantly enough. Of Kopie 
of Medea, in which that Princeſs yuraie;, which is the vocative 
ſays, v. 24. | | caſe in Euripides, Ye women of Co- 
TW es „  _  rinth, he makes a nominative; 
my da e of aer Altun the æauomen of Corinth. And of 
„ ee oO. the word c, which is the firlt 


T awvomen of Corinth, if 1 leave my perſon ſingular, I leave, he makes 


hunſe, do not reproach me for it. the third perſon plural, 91 = 
| I 


in a ſpeech, That the news did not ſound terrible, nor was 


id an great danger to be feared —(9) if the Corinthian 


tle James were come abroad. So true is it that the generality 
t or men are more affected by contemptuous words, than 
he roſtile actions; and bear diſdain and reproach with leſs 
"4 patience, than real miſchief; for to hurt another by 
l actions is allowable in an enemy, becauſe it is neceſ- 
ay; whereas the virulence of the tongue, is an argu- 
. ment of exceſſive hatred and malignity. When Timo- 
nn came back to Syracuſe, the citizens brought the wife 
„nd daughters of Icetes to a publick trial, who being 
N there condemned to die, did all ſuffer accordingly. 


This ſeems to have been the moſt exceptionable action 
of Timoleon's life; for if he had interpoſed his autho- 
ity, theſe women would not have been put to death 
but he probably connived at it, and gave them up to 
the incenſed multitude, who thus revenged the injuries 
which Dion ſuffered, who expelled Dionyſius; for it was 
this very 1cctes who took Ard the wife, and Aritomache 
the ſiſter of Dion, with a ſon of his who was yet a 
child, and threw them all together into the ſea alive 
43 (1) I have related in the life of Dion. After this T7- 
noleon marched towards Catana againſt Mamercus, who 
giving him battle near the river (2) Abolus, was over- 
thrown -and put to flight, with the loſs of above 2000 
men, 2 conſiderable part of which were the Punick 
troops that Gz/co ſent to his aſſiſtance. | 

Upon this defeat, the Cartbaginians beſought him to 
make a peace with them, which he cenſented to, upon 
theſe conditions: That they ſoould confine themſelves to that 
fart of the country which lies within the river (3) Lycus; 
that ſuch as were deſirous to remove from thence to the Syra- 
| 5 cuſans, 
(1) From this paſſage, and ano- according to the different order 
ther before, it ſeems as if the in which theſe lives were placed. 
life of Dion was written before (2) By Ptolomy and others it is 
this. And yet in Dion's life Plu- called Alalus, AMabis, or Alabon. 
arch ſpeaks as if this was written It is a river near Hybla, between 
irt. For he ſays, as we have Catana and Syracuſe. | 
Witten in the life of Timoleon. (3) Diodorus gives this river the 
© is poſſible that in both, thoſe ſame name. But it is a queſtion 


words have been added ſince, and whether. both in Diodorus and 
5 #3 >  Platarch 
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cuſans, ſhould have the liberty of doing it with. their while 
family and fortune; and that the Carthaginians ſhould re- 
nounce all friendſhip and alliance with the Sicilian tyrants, 
Mamercus, forſaken - now, and deſpairing of ſucceſz 
embarked for Italy, with a deſign to bring in the Lacs. 


nians againſt Timoleon and the people of Hracuſe. But 


when his companions tacked about with their gallies, 
and landing again at $:cily, delivered up Catana to Tims- 
leon, he was forced to make his eſcape to Meſſina, which 
was under the tyranny of Hippo. Timoleon then comin 

up againſt them, and beſieging the city both by ſea and 
land, Hippo endeavoured to make his eſcape in a ſhip, 
but was taken by the people of Meſſina, who ſending 
for their children from ſchool into the theatre, to be 
entertained as it were with a moſt agreeable ſpectacle 
the puniſhment of a tyrant, they firſt publickly ſcourged 
him, and then put him to- death. Whereupon Mamer- 
cus ſurrendered himſelf to Timoleon, with this proviſo, 
that he ſhould be tried at Syracuſe, and Timoleon have no 
hand in his accuſation. When he was brought thither, 
and appeared before the people, he attempted to pro- 


nounce an oration he had long: before prepared ; but 


finding himſelf interrupted by noiſe and clamour, and 
that the whole aſſembly was inexorable, he threw off his 
upper garment, and running acroſs the theatre with all 
his force, violently daſhed his head againſt one of the 


ſteps with intention to kill himſelf; but he had not the | 
fortune to periſh, as he deſigned, for he was taken up 


alive, and hurried to execution, which was ſuch as is 
uſually inflicted on thieves and common malefactors. 

After this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and 
put a period to their wars: for whereas at his firſt arrival 
In Sicily, the iſland was ſavage and deſolate, and hateful 
to the very natives, from the calamities it had ſuffered, 
he ſo civilized and reformed the country,. and rendered 
it ſo deſirable to all men, that even ſtrangers now came 
to inhabit thoſe towns which their own citizens had for- 


„ ſaken. 
Plutarch we ought not to alter it poet who lived in the days of d. 


for Haß cus. . crates and Plato. He was the au- 
(4) Antimachus was an epick thor of a poem called * 


— 
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ken, For Agrigentum and Gela, two famous cities that 
had been ruined and laid waſte by the Carthaginians after 
the Attick war, were then peopled again, the one by 
Megellus and Pberiſtus, who came from Zlea; the other 
by Gorgus from the iſland of Ceos, who having picked 
up ſome of the old inhabitants among other e 
brought them back with the reſt to their former well-⸗ 
ings. 7. imoleon did not only afford them a ſecure and 
peaceable abode in their new ſettlement, after ſo obſti- 
nate a war, but kindly and chearfully ſupplied: them 
with every thing neceſſary, ſo that he had the ſame loye 
and reſpect from them, as if he had been their founder. 
And this affection and eſteem for him was common to 
all the reſt of the Siciliaus; ſo that there was no treaty 
of peace, no new law, no diviſion of lands, nor politi- 
cal regulation which they could acquieſce in, or think 
well of, unleſs he aſſiſted in it; as the maſter-workman 
puts the finiſhing hand to the productions of other ar- 
its, and gives them that truly divine beauty and per- 
fection, which alone renders them worthy of admira- 
ton. For although Greece produced at that time ſeveral 
perſons of extraordinary worth, and much renowned 
for their atchieyements, ſuch as Timotbeus, Ageſilaus, 
Pepidas, and Epaminondas, the laſt of whom T; imoleon 
chiefly admired, and endeavoured to. imitate; yet in 
their moſt ſplendid actions we may diſcern à certain 
violence and laborious effort, which diminiſhes their 
luſtre; and ſome of them have even afforded ground 
for cenſure, and have been followed with repentance; 
yhereas there is not any one action of Timoleon (ſetting 
aide the extremity he was carried to in reference to his 
brother) to which, as Timæus obſerves, we may not fitly 
pply thoſe lines e ·˙ hos waar 

The hand of Venus ſelf we here may trace, 

Which o'er this work has ſpread a matchleſs grace. 
(4) For as the poetry of Autimachus, and the portraits 
The ancients charged his ſtyle of him. On the contrary, in Anti- 
mth being harſh and bombaſt. machus, zhere 15 force and ſolidity, 
Vinilian x. 1. gives this character and the elevation of his tljle deſerwes 

| — Commenda- 


(5) of Diony/ius, both natives of Colophon, have force 
and vigour enough in them, but yet appear to be ſtrain. 
ed and elaborate pieces; while the pictures of (6) Mio. 
macbus, and the verſes of Homer, beſides other advan. 
tages of ſtrength and beauty, have this peculiar excel 
lence, that they ſeem to be produced with eaſe; ſo 
likewiſe if with the expeditions of Epamiuondas, or Age. 
lens, which were full of toils and es, we compare 
that of Timoleon, there appears ſuch facility as well as | 
greatneſs in his exploits, that all men of found judg- 
ment muſt conſider them as the effects, not indeed of 
fortune, but of fortunate virtue. He himſelf, it is WM ; 
true, aſcribed his great ſucceſs to fortune alone; for 
both in the letters which he wrote to his friends at (Co- 
rinib, and in thoſe ſpeeches he made to the people of 
Syracuſe, he frequently ſaid, That be was very thankful 
to fortune, who ( deſigning to preſerve Sicily) was pleaſed to 
honour him with the name and title of its deliverer, And 
having built a chapel in his houſe, he there ſacrificed to 
| Chance, and conſecrated the houſe itſelf to Fortune (7), 
This houſe the Syracuſans built for him as a reward and 
monument of his brave exploits; and they gave him an 
eſtate beſides in the moſt pleaſant and beautiful part of 
the country; and here he chiefly reſided with his wife 
and children, who came to him from Corinth; for he re- 
turned thither no more, being unwilling to be concerned 
1 ; S i In 
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commendation; but though the gram- 


 enarians generally allow him the next 


F/ace to Homer, it is certain that 
in his <vorks, there is neither paſſion, 
| faveetneſs, order, nor any art at all; 
| from wwhente-<ve fe the vaſt diffe- 
| rence between coming near, and bau- 

ing the next place to that great poet. 


prices for his works. Tabule 

gulæ oppidoram ovenibant ofibus, lays 
Pliny, What Plizarch ſays here, 
that his paintings ſeemed eafy, 
and not to have coſt him much 
labour is agreeable to what Phry 
writes, that no body painted fo faft 
as he did; a proof of which is as 


(5) Dioayſius was a painter who follows. Ariſtratus the tyrant of i 
| ul drew its, — no other Sicyonia hare and choice of = | 

kind of paintings; for which rea- him to paint a monument he de- 
ſon he was called 4nthropographns, figned to erect to the poet Telefin, (7 
Man- painter. Plin. xxxv. 10. and having agreed with him for . Gan 
(6). Nicomachus was a very great the price, on condition that it event 
painter; the ſon and diſciple of ſhould be finiſhed by a certain . Clan. 
Ariſlodemus. People gave vaſt day; and Nicomachas not 1 wt 2 
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jn the broils and tumults of Greece, or to expoſe himſelf 
o the publick envy, that fatal rock which many great 
commanders run upon, from an inſatiable appetite of 
honour and power. He therefore choſe to ſpend the 
remainder of his days in Sicily, and there to partake of 
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full audience of the 


4 %# 


made no other repl 


ig till a few days before that on 


8 Rao 


nuch provoked that he was go- 
ng to puniſh him; but the painter 
made good his agreement, and in 
tioſe few days that were left per- 
formed his work with #o &/5 /aur- 
ning maſtery than ſpeed. Celeri- 
tate arte mira, Plin. 


e ww vw 


Gance, which are produced with- 
vt any deſign or agency either 


mich he had agreed to deliver 
the picture; the tyrant was fo 


(7) The diſtinction between 
ance and Fortune is this. Thoſe 
erents are to be aſcribed to 


thoſe bleſſings of which he was the author; the greateſt 
whereof was, to behold fo many cities flouriſh, and ſo 
many thouſands of people live happy through his means. 
But ſince, according to the compariſon of Simonides, 
every republick muft have ſome impudent ſlanderer, 
juſt as every lark (8) muſt have a creſt on his head, 
thus it happened at Syracuſe; where two of their popu- 
lr orators, Laphyſiies and Demeænetus attacked Timoleon; 
the former of whom requiring him to put in ſureties, 
that he would anſwer to a certain indiftment- which was 
to be brought againſt him, Timoleon would not ſuffer 
the citizens, who were incenſed at his demand, to op- 
poſe the man, and hinder him from proceeding, ſince 
he of his own accord had been at fo much trouble, 
and run ſo many riſks for this very end, that every one 
of them who had a mind to try matters by law, ſhould 
freely have recourſe to it. And when Demænetus, in a 

people, laid ſeveral things to his 
charge, which he had done while he was General, he 
y to him, but only ſaid, He was much 
mnaebted to the Gods, for granting the requeſt he bad ſo often 


human or divine: that there arg 
ſuch events, ſeems to have been 
the opinion of fome modern as 
well as ancient philoſophers. But 
when the ancients aſcribed any 
event to Fortune, they did not 
mean to deny the operation of the 
Deity in it, but only to exclude 
all human contrivance and power 
from any ſhare in the production 
of it. > hap 

(8) The original ſignifies that 
ſpecies of larks lied in Latin, 
Cafſice or Galerits, 2 


(9) Pl. | 
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made tbem, that he might," live io ſee_ the: Symeuſiar 
enjoy that liberty of ſpeech which: they now Lene to be 
maſters f. Ty 1555 

Timoleon, having by the 0 of all, performed 
the greatelt ; and nobleſt actions of any Grecian of his age; 

having alone obtained the pre- eminence in thoſe thin 
to which their orators always exhorted the Greets in 
the harangues which they uſually made at their ſolemn 
national aſſemblies; being by the favour of fortune 
removed, unſpotted with the blood of his countrymen, 
from 1 calamities of civil war, wherein Greece was 
Joon after involved; having ſufficiently. manifeſted his 
conduct and courage to the barbarians and tyrants, and 
his juſtice and humanity to the Greeks, and all his friends 
in general; having moreover raiſed the greater part of 
thole trophies he won in battle, without any tears ſhed, 
ny mourning worn dy the citizens either of 2 
4980 or Corinth; and having within leſs than eight years 
- £8 delivered Sicily from its inteſtine calamities and 
diſtempers, and reſtored it to the native inhabitants, his 
eyes began to fail him as he grew in years, and in time 
he became perfectly blind; (g) not that he had done 
any thing himſelf that might occaſion this defect, ot 
was deprived of his ſight (1) by any outrage or caprice 
of fortune, but it ſeems to have been owing 'to ſome in- 
bred and conſtitutional. weakneſs, which by degrees 
came to diſcover itſelf; for it is ſaid, that ſeveral of 
his family were ſubject to the like gradual decay, and 
toft all uſe of their eyes, as he did, in their declining 
years. But Athanis the hiſtorian tells us, that even 
during the war againſt Hippo and Mamercus, while hewas 
in his camp at Mhle, there appeared a white ſpeck with- 
in his eye, which was a plain indication of the total 
blindneſs that was coming on him. However this did 
not hinder him then from continuing the ſiege and pro- 
ſecuting that war, till he got both the tyrants into his 
& 1 8 But upon his coming back to Nee, Te 25 
ently 


bs) Plutarch LN this to pre-. that when any remarkable miſ- 
vent the ſuperſtitious fancies of fortune happens, and eſpecially to 


the common people, who imagine perſons of diſtinguiſhed — 
| at 
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ently reſigned: the authority of ſole commander] and 
beſought the citizens to excuſe him from any further 
ſervice, ſeeing things were already; brought to ſo Hhnappy 
2 concluſion. It. is not ſ much to be wondered at, 
that he himſelf ſnould bear the misfortune patiently; 
but that reſpect and gratitude which the Syracuſans 
howed him during his blindneſs, may juſtly deſerve 
our admiration. They not only viſited him frequently 
themſelves, but brought all the ſtrangers that travelled 
through their country to his heuſe in the city, and to 
his Villa, that they alſo might have the pleaſure to ſee 
their benefactor; making it the great matter of their 
joy and exultation, that when, after ſo many brave 
and ſucceſsful exploits, he might have returned with ſo 
much ſplendor and triumph into Greece, he ſhould de- 
ſpiſe the honours that awaited ; him there, and chuſe 
rather to end his days among them. Though many 
other things were decreed and done in honour, of 77. 
nolton, I reckon this vote of the Sracuſam to be a 
ſignal teſtimony; of their value for him, That whenever 
they ſhould happen to be at ; war with any foreign nations 
ihey ſhould . make ,;uſe of none but. & Corinthian General. 
And the method of their proceeding in their aſſem- 
blies, was a demonſtration of their reſpect for him 3 
lor though they determined matters of leſs conſequence 
themſelves, they always conſulted, him in; more diffi: 
cult and important caſes. On ,theſe, occafions he was 
carried through the market - place in a litter, which was 
brought into the theatre, he. ſtill ſitting in it; the peo- 
ple then with one voice ſaluted him; and after he 
had returned their civility, he pauſed for a time, till 
the noiſe of their gratulations and applauſe began to 
caſe; he then heard the buſineſs in debate and de- 
lvered his opinion, which being confirmed by a gene- 
al ſuffrage, his ſervants went back with the litter 
tirough the midſt of the aſſembly ; and the people 
ater waiting on him out with loud acclamations, re- 
ee, e 261% amd 
that it is ſent as a puniſhment for Plutarch repreſents fortune as 2 
ome heinous crime they have drunken perſon that is apt to uſe 
lern guilty off. his beſt friends ill. e 
(1) By the word xaρανανιNe i (2) The 


homage, which they then paid him, but the teſtimony 


louder voice than any of the reſt, began to read a writ- 


modemus, at the common expence of 200 mine, and ts 


| games, to be celebrated by muſick, and horſe-races, : and all 
ſorts of gynmaſtick exerciſes ; and that becauſe he deſired 
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turned to conſider of ſuch publick eauſes, a8 they 
uſed to diſpatch in his abſence. Thus was he che. 
riſhed by them in his old age, with the ſame honoys 
and benevolence as if he had been their common father. 
At laſt he was ſeized with an- indiſpoſition, which was 
bur flight in itſelf, but being joined with' ald age it put 
a period to his life. As ſoon as he was dead the Sa- 
cuſans had a certain time allowed them wherein they 
were to provide whatever ſhould be neceffary for his by- 
rial; and all the neighbouring inhabitants and ſtrangers 
were to make their appearance in a body. The funeral 
pomp was celebrated with great fſplendor and magnifi- 
cence in all other reſpects, and the bier being decked 
with rich ornaments, was borne by a ſelect number of 


young gentlemen over that ground where the palace and 


caſtle of Dianyſius ſtood, before they were ' demoliſhed 
by Timoleon. There attended on the ſolemnity ſeveral 
thouſands of men and women all crowned with flowers, 
and dreſſed in white, which made it look like the pro- 
ceſſion at a publick feſtival. Their lamentations and 
tears mingled with the praiſes of the deceaſed, manifeſtly 
ſhowed that it was not any ſuperficial honour, or forced 


of a juſt ſorrow for his death, and the expreſſion of 
real love and gratitude. The bier at length being 
—. upon the pile of wood that was kindled to conſume 

is corpſe, Demetrius, one of their criers, who had a 


ten edict to this purpoſe :=—The people of Syracuſe has 
decreed to interr Timoleon the Corinthian, the ſon of Ti- 


honour his memory for ever by an appointment of annual 


tyrants, overthrew the barbarians, repeopled many great 
cities that were ruinous and deſolate before, and then re- 
fored to the Sicilians the priviledge of living under ther 
own laws, Beſide this, they made a tomb for him in 
the market-place, which they afterwards ſurrounded 
with a portico, and joining other buildings to it, —_ 
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it a place of exerciſe for their youth, and gave it the 
name of Timolconteum ; and by maintaining that form 
of civil policy, and obſerving thoſe laws (2) which he 
left them, they lived themſelves a long time in great 


proſperity. #.; | 

(2) The 22 had laws the Grecian cuflpos ; but ne 
written by Driocles, which Timolcon changed all that related to the 
only N an the ons re- civil government, becauſe every 
lating to wills and contracts he thing had been ſubverted by ty- 
left adh ed, becauſe in thoſe — wg 5 7 
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PAULUS ZAMILIUS. 


W 


Firſt undertook to write theſe lives, that I might be 


for my own advantage; the virtues of theſe great 


men being a ſort of mirrour, from which I learn to ad- 


juſt and regulate my own conduct. For by this means, 
I, as it were, live and converſe with them, and each of 
them by turns ſeems to be my gueſt ; thus they afford 
| 5 me 
(1) Theſe words in the origi- Priam ia Bis turn ſurveyed Achil- 
nal *Ogo0; vu olog Te, are taken les; he conſidered how great, how 
from a paſſage in the 24th book wonderful he wwas ; for indeed le 


of Homer's Iliad. looked a God. 


Hos Aapdzridns Ticiap®: Jaiuat (2) Democritus held that fight 
Ax Ava, was formed after the following 
"Doo zn, oleg Try dico ya Avr y manner: that the viſible objects 
__ produced their image or _ 
ance 


| ſerviceable to others, but I perſevere in my deſign 
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me an opportunity of ſeeing bow great and wonderful 
they —_— 1) and ſelecting ſuch of their actions as are 
moſt memorable and illuſtrious. o 


What greater bleſſing can the Cads below, . 


than ſo powerful an incitement to virtue? (2) Dem. 
gitus laid it down as a principle in his philoſophy, 
(though utterly falſe, and tending to endleſs ſuperſti- 
tion) that there were phantaſms appearing in the air, 
and tells us that we ought to pray,' that ſuch may 
preſent themſelves as are-propitious, and that we may 
ſe thoſe that are agreeable to our natures; and will 
inſtruct us in that which is good, rather than ſueh as 
are unfortunate, and will lead us into vice. But my 
method is, by daily converſing with hiſtory, and by a 
dligent collection of what I read, to fill my mind with 
the images of the beſt and greateſt men; and by ſeri- 
ouſly and ſedately conſidering ſuch noble examples, I 
am enabled to free myſelf from that contagion of idle- 
neſs and vice, which I may have contracted from the 
ill company I am ſometimes forced to: converſe with. 
The lives I have now undertaken to write are thoſe 
of Timoleon the Corinthian, and Paulus AEmilius, men not 
only equally famous for their virtues, but ſucceſs; 
infomuch that they have left it doubtful, whether they 
owed their — atchievements to good fortune, or 
to their own prudence and conduct, e. 
Almoſt all hiſtorians agree, that the family of the 
Enilii was one of the moſt ancient among the Roman 
nobility ; and thoſe authors who affirm that Numa was 
pupil to Pythagoras, tell us, that the firſt who gave this 
name to his poſterity was Mamercus, (3) the ſon of that 
1 EY philoſopher, 
Vance in the ambient air, which images ſtruche upon the itnagind- 
mage produced 4 ſecond, and tion; that of theſe there wert ſome 
that ſecond a third fill leſs than gdod, and ſome. evil; that the 
be former, and that finally the good produced virtudus thoughts 
ul produced its counterpart in in us, and the evil the contrary; 
mined forte dt dein .) Be the life of ess v. 
Was. formed after the ſame — 5.106. 27 martin; Nana, ves 


der, according as thoſe forms or 
f Vor. II. 5 
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 AEmilii renowned 


Age ie L1FEMA Ji + 
philoſopher, who for his peculiar elegance and grare- 


Julneſs in ſpeaking, was called Amilius. Thoſe of 


this family who have been much celebrated, have in 
general been as remarkable for their ſucceſs as for their 
virtue. (4) Lucius Paulus was indeed unfortunate at the 
battle of Cannæ, though he gave ample- teſtimony of 


his wiſdom and valour. For not being able to diſſuade 


his. collegue from hazarding the battle, he, though 
againſt his judgment, joined with him-in the engage- 
ment, but was no companion in his flight; on the con- 
trary, when he was deſerted by him who had brought 


him into the danger, he ſtill kept the field, and died 


fighting. This Æuilius had a daughter named Aimjlia, 
who was married to Scipio the great, and a ſon called 
Paulus, who is the ſubject of my preſent hiſtory, 
His firſt appearance in the world was at à time 
when Rome abounded with men renowned for their 
virtues and other exceilentaccompliſhments, (5) and even 


among theſe Æmilius in his youth made à diſtinguiſhed 
figure, though he did not follow the ordinary ſtudies 


of the young men of quality of that age, nor tread 
the ſame paths to fame. For he did not exerciſe him- 
ſelf in pleading cauſes, nor would he ſtoop to ſalute, 
embrace, and careſs the vulgar, which were the uſual 
inſinuating arts by which many grew popular. No 
that he was incapable of either, but he choſe to pur- 
ſue the nobler fame of valour, juſtice, and integrity: 
and in theſe virtues he ſoon ſurpaſſed all bis equals. 
me firſt conſiderable. office for which. he: was a can. 
didate was that of ÆAdile, which he carried 1 


(9) Frem Lucius Euilur, who illuſtriaus men fhould take notte 
was Conſul in the year of Rome of any of them but of this laſt 
230, and overcame: the Yalſciazs, and of bis fon, whoſe life is noi 


3p Lacius Paulus, the father of before us. 


aulur AEmiliui, who fell in the , , (5) The Senpronii, the Ali, 
battle. at Cann in the year 537, the Fabii Marin. the Marcdl 
e hag. ben many, of theſe the Scipien the: Fu Guſt 
or their victo- Cethegi,: Metelli, and other Ma 


ies and.triumphbs ; ſo chat it is ;4rious patriots. 
— that none of thoſe, who (6) All the auth ef dul 
undertook to write the lives of ho had cheughtg⸗ of — * 


01 1 


twelye competitors of ſuch merit and quality, that all 
of them in proceſs of time were conſuls. Being after- 
wards choſen one of the (6) Augurs, who amongſt the 
Romans were to obſerve and regiſter ſuch divinations as 
yere made by the flight of birds, or prodigies in the 
air, he with ſuch attention ſtudied the ancient cuſtoms 
of his country, and the religion of his anceſtors, that 
this office, which was before only ſought after becauſe 
it conferred a title of honour (7), was by him made to 
conſiſt in the exerciſe of ane of the moſt ſublime arts. 
And he proved that definition of religion to be true 
which is given by ſome philoſophers, that it js the 
knowing how we ought to worſhip the Gods. When 
he performed any part of his duty he did it with great 
kill and the utmoſt care, making it his only buſineſs, 
not omitting: any one ceremony, nor adding the leaſt 
circumſtance, but always contending with his collegues 
about things that might ſeem inconſiderable, and tel- 
ling them, that though they might think the Deity 
vas eaſily pacified, and ready to forgive faults of inad- 
vertency and negligence, yet ſuch favour and pardon 
would be dangerous for a commonwealth to grant; 
becauſe no man ever began to diſturb his country's 
peace, by a notorious breach of its laws; but men by 
degrees grow. negligent in things of greateſt concern, 
by giving themſelves liberty in matters of leſs moment. 
Nor was he leſs ſevere, in requiring and obſerving the 
ancient Roman diſcipline in military affairs; not endea- 
youring, when he had the command, to ingratiate 
himſelf with his ſoldiers by popular flattery ; though 


* 


themſelves in the government, 
vere admitted into this ſociety. 


lue than the power and autho- 
tity of theſe 2 ber dd 
be privilege of 

les, though ſummoned by or- 
(er of the chief magiſtrates, - and 
to annul whatever had been tranſ- 
Ked in them. An Augur need 
aN pronounce gnefher den, and 


fuſe whatever 


Gülmifling afſem- ab 


all was at a ſtop. They could 


oblige the conſuls to quit their 


office; and had a right to confer 


they aaf id 
| ealed, ar 

rogate the laws that had been 
enacted. In ſhort, nothing done 


with the people, to gran 


by the magiſtrates, either within 
the walls, or without, could be 
ratified without their authority 


(iI This 


this cuſtom prevailed at that time amongſt many, why 
by making their court to thoſe that were under them ! 
in their firſt employment, ſought to be promoted to; Ml 
ſecond. But Amilivs by inſtructing them in the lam Wl '* 
of military diſcipline, with the ſame care and exactneſ b 
which a prieſt would obſerve in teaching his teremo. . 
nies and ſacred-myſteries, and by being ſevere to ſuch 1; Ml 
tranſgreſſed and contemned thoſe laws, 're-eſtabliſhed i 
his country in is former glory; eſteeming victory Wil ” 
the neceſſary conſequence of good diſcipline. IM” 
Whilſt the Romans were engaged in war with (8) . il 7 
tiochus the great, againſt whom (9) their moſt experi. Wl © 
enced commanders were employed, there-aroſe another ll ** 
war in the weſt, there being great commotions in (i) 
Spain. Thither they ſent Æmilius in the quality of Pre- 
tor, not with ſix axes, which number other Prætots 
were accuſtomed to have carried before them, but with 
twelve, ſo that in his pretorſhip he was honoured: with 
thedignity of a Conſul. Twice he overcame: the Barbarian 
in battle, and ſlew thirty thouſand of them. This victory 
is chiefly to be aſcribed to the wiſdom and conduct of the 
commander, who by his great ſkill in chuſing the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and making the onſet! at the 
1 a river, led his ſoldiers to an eaſy conqueſt. 
Having made himſelf maſter of 250 cities, whoſe in- 
habitants voluntarily yielded, and obliged themſelves 
by oath to fidelity, he left the province in peace, and 
returned to Rome, not enriching himſelf a drachma 
by the war. The truth is, he was always indifferent 
to riches, but lived ſplendidly and generouſly on his 
own eſtate, which was ſo far from being great, that af. 
ter his death there was ſcarce enough left to anſwer. hi 
wite's dowey.:: id atact $1 nn; bontoatiagnd 
His firſt wife was Papiria, the daughter of Mao, who 
had formerly been Conſul, with whom he lived à long 
while in wedlock, and afterwards divorced. her, thou 


| 2 81 n „5 > bob - ih X ll 
(8) This war with Aurlochus of Cam nw. 
the great, King of Orlia, begaenen‚ Gs 
about the year of Rome 561, (9) The conſuł Ci and 
twenty - four years after the battle | after him the two Scchle, the el 
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ode bare him a very illuſtrious offspring, for ſlie was 
n [other to the famous Scipio, and Fabius Maximus. The 
* WY reaſon of this ſeparation is not come to our knowledge; 
bat what was faid by another Roman who had been di- 
breed from his wife, ſeems: to be very juſt. This per- 
„bn being highly blamed for it by his friends, who de- 
BY manded, Mas foe not chaſte ? Was ſhe not fair? Was ſbe 
a mt fruitful ! holding out his ſhae, aſked them, H/betber. 
ons 107 new, and well made? Yet, added he, none 
„/n can tell where it wrings me. Certain it is, chat 
(ast and open faults are the uſual occaſions of mens 
„bing away their wives, yet little jarrings and private 
"Wl digaſtes, which frequently recur and ariſe from the diſ- 
g greeableneſs of their tempers, and peeviſhneſs of their 
» Wl «poſitions, though they may be concealed from others, 
+ {of cauſe ſo great an eſtrangement and alteration in 
+ Wi (cection, that it is not poſſible for them to live toge- 
ae, with any-concent. Elias having thus put away 


papiria, maried a ſecond wife; by her he had two 
bons, whom he brought up in his own houſe, adopt- 
ng the two former into the greateſt and moſt noble 
kmilies of Rome. The elder was adopted by the ſon 
if Fabius Maximus, who had been five times Conſul ; 
ud the younger by the ſon of Scipio Africanus, his 
cuſin-german, and was by him named Scipio. One of 
Enilius's daughters was married to the ſon of Cato the 
Cenſor, the ather to Alius Twbero, a man of an excel-. 
knt character, and who above all the Romans knew 
bow to fupport poverty with fortitude. For there were 
fxteen near relations, all of them of the family of the 
Kli, who were poſſeſſed of but one farm, which ſuf- 
ed them all, whilſt a ſmall houſe contained them, 
deir numerous off- ſpring, and their wives; amongſt. 
nom was the daughter of our Æmilius; who, although 
er father had been twice Conſul, and had twice tri- 
imphed, was not aſhamed of her huſband's poverty, but 


& of whom was content to ſerve book of Liu p. 
alentenant under his brother, (1). Spain had been reduced 
e reader may ſind an account by Scipio Mafia. 
huis war in he thiny event 
Wt "og © += x 
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Far otherwiſe it is with the brothers and relations df 


deſtroy the Ligurians, becauſe they were a guard an- 
_ Bulwark againſt the Gas, who made ſuch frequent 


year of Rome 582; 169 years be- Martin- Philippur, who, ſpun-0 


F 


236 öö me LIFE of 1-1} & 5 
admired his virtue, to which his poverty was owing; 


this age, who if different countries, or at leaſt val 
and rivers, part not their inheritances, live at variance 
and nevet ceaſe from mutual quarrels. Theſe are ue. Ml * 
fuk infractions, which hiſtory ſuggeſts to ſuch us read ll * 
with attention, and endeavour to profit by reading; . 7 
Amilius being choſen Conful, marclied againft the Wil © 
Ekurians, or Liguſtines, a people dwelling, near the A, 
They were a valiant and warlike nation, and from then ill * 
neiglibourhood to the Romans, well ſlilled in the ſame Wl * 
difeiplne and arts of war. For they poſſeſſed the ut. WM © 
moſt bounds of [taly, which border upon the An and n 
— 4 of the ſame mountains which is waſhed by tue i ” 
ſcan ſea, over -· againſt Africa, and were mingled with Ml © 
1 Garls atid Spaniards, who Aan DHS Be- if 
ſides, at that time they were ſtrong at ſea, and ſailing = 
as far as Hercules's pilfars in light veſſels fitted for that 
purpoſe, robbed and deftroyed all that. trafficked. nh © 


thole parts. They waited the coming of A#milius with 


an army of 40000 men; he brought with him not © 
above eight, ſo that the enemy were five to one whe 
they engaged; notwithſtanding which he routed them 
and forced them to retire into their Walled: towns; 4nd 
inn this condition give them hopes of an;,accommogde 
tion ; it being the policy of the Romans: not utterſy 0 


attempts to over- run Haly. Truſting wholly, therefore 
to milius, they delivered up their towns and ſhipping 
into his hands. He only razed the fortifications, am 
delivered their towns to them again; but all thein ſhip 
ping he took away with him, leaving them.) no velſe 
bigger than thoſe of three ranks of oats; and ſet at] 
berty great numbers of priſoners they had taken. bai 

(2) This ſecond Macedonian Licings Craſſiu, after him 4. H 
fore the birth of our Saviour the war dufing the three r 
(3) Thoſe generals were P. of their offi 005 
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by ſea and land, ' ſtrangers as well as Rimans, Theſe: 
were the moſt mne things: he * aur li. fieſt- 
onſulſni 
: — rs he: Geutnty denlariat: his 4 of being 
i ſecond time Conſul, and was once candidate; b 
meeting with a repulic, he ſollicited for it no more, but 
vas wholly intent upon his office of Augur, and the 
education of his children, whom he not only brought 
p as he himſelf had been in the Roman ene uy 
alſo in that of Greece, which was eſteemed more 
and honourable. To fhis purpoſe he not only. enter- 
rained maſters to teach them grammar, logick, and 
hetorick, but ſculpture alſo, and painting, together 
with fuch as were ſkilful in breeding horſes and dogs, 
and could inſtruct them in hunting and riding. And 
if he was not hindred by publick affairs, he bimdetf 
would be with. them ar: their ſtudies; and ſes them 
form their: exercifes, being the moſt ' indulgene' o Fi fas 
thers amongft the -Romuns.” : "13 22230ETDS 
As to public affairs, the Runde were at erat dns 
engaged in a'war with (2) Perſeus,” King of the Mares 
lmians, and highly blamed” their (3) commanders, who 
through want of {kill and courage, had ſo abfurdly and 
ſhamefully conducted the expedition, chat they ta leſs 
hurt tothe enemy than they received from kim. For 
they who not lo OF before had forced Antiocbus the great 
o quit the reſt of Ala, and driving him beyond mount 
Taurus, confined him to Sria, glad to buy his 
vith 1 3000 talents; they who' lately had vanquiſbed 
(4) King Philip, in ' Theſſaly, and freed the G from 
the Macedonian yoke, nay, had overcome Hannibal him 
kl, a more powerful and courageous enemy than''any 
King, thought it a reproach; that Perſtus ſhould: eon 
tend with them 'upon equal termis, and be able to 
an the war r f them 10 long, with the- retnder 
Tre FE only | 
* This ſervice was 1 fonees, and after his — cauſed 
by Luinctiu: Flattinizus, who de- lamation to be made by an 
ſeated Philip in Theſſaly, killed herald at the balas Samos that 


oght chouſend of lis men upon all the Gras were tes. 
er, took five thouſand pri- 20) M 11 


2 | (5) He 


_ UL IFEYWIUSART: 
only of his father's routed forces. But they did nog 
conſider, that the Macedonian army was become much 
more powerful and expert after the overthrow: of ' Ph. 
op. To make which appear, I ſhall briefly recount 

ſtory from the beginni „„ E eee, 

(5) Antigonus, Who was * moſt potent amongſt the 
Captains and ſucceſſors | of Alexander, having ob. 
tained for himſelf and his poſterity the title of King, 
had a ſan named Demetrius, father to Antigonus called 
Sonatas; his ſon was called Demetrius, | who reigning 
ſome ſhort time, died, and left a young ſon called 
Philip. The nobility of Macedon fearing great: confu- 
ſions might ariſe in the minority of their Prince, en- 
truſted | the government to Auiigonus, couſin-gernian 
to the late King, whoſe widow, the mother of Phil, 
he alſo married. At firſt they only ſtiled him. Regent 
and General; but when they found by experience, that 
he governed the kingdom vith moderation, and to their 
advantage, they gave him the title of King. This was 
he that was ſurnamed Dyſon: (6), becauſe he was very 
ready: to promiſe, but never performed his promiſes. 
He was ſueceeded by Philip, who in his youth gave 
great hopes of equalling the beſt of kings, and that he 
one day would reſtore Maceden to its farmer ſtate and 
dignity, and be alone. able to put a ſtop to the power 
of the Romans, which was now extending itfelf over the 
whole world. But being vanquiſhed in a pitched bat- 
tle by Titus Flamininus, near Scotuſa, his reſolution failed, 
and he yielded himſelf and all that he had to the metey 
of the Romans, being glad to compound with them 
upon payment of a Taadenaee tribute. Yet-afterwards 
thought he lived rather like a ſlave wha deſires nothing 
beyond food and eaſe, than like a man of ſpirit and cou- 
rage, whilſt he held his kingdom at the will of his con- 
querors. This made him reſolve upon a war, and pre- 
rn os ene ear 
(5) He was the for of a Moce another called Demetrize. | iti: 
donian, called Philip, who was of gonus had a' command in the 
the race of the Teneniden. He army under Nilip and' Alexander. 
left two ſons, this Artigenas, and He killed Eummer,and ——_—_ 
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ce himſelf with as much cunning and privacy as po- 
ible. To this end, he left his cities on the high · roads 
and ſea-coaſt ungarriſoned- and almoſt. deſolate, ; that 
they might ſeem inconſiderable; in the mean time he- 
furniſhed his mid · land caſtles, ſtrong holds and towns 
with arms, money, and men fit for ſervice; and thus 
tis military farce (like a wreſtler trained and exerciſed 
in ſecret) was, without any ſhow of war, in conſtant 

readineſs for action. He had in his armory arms for: 

oo men; in his granaries, eight millions of Buſhels 
of corn, and in his coffers as much ready money as: 
would defray the charge of maintaining oo merce- 
nary ſoldiers, to defend his country for ten years. - But 
before he could put his deſigns in execution, he died 
for grief and anguiſh of mind, being ſenſible he had 
unjuſtly put to death Demetrius one of his ſons, upon 
the calumnies of the other who was far more guilty... 
Perſeus, his ſon that ſurvived, inherited his hatred to- 
the Romans mou as * 3 but ** very unfit 
to carry on his- deſigns, $ want courage, 
and — vidiouſneſs, of his manners, eſpecially when. 
amongſt the many vices and diſorders of his mind, co- 
wetouſneſs- bore the chief ſway. There is a report alſo 
that he was not legitimate, but that the wife of King 
Philip took him as ſoon as he was born from his mo- 
ther Gratbania, a ſemſtreſs of Argos, and brought c 
up privately as her own; And this might be chief 
auſe of his contriving the death of Demetrius; for| he 
night well fear, that whilſt there was a lauyſul ſuc- 
eeſſor in the family, his illegitimacy would be diſco— 
rered, But notwithſtanding his ſpirit was ſo mean and 
brdid, yet truſting to the ſtrength of his pr | 
ke engaged in a war with the Romans, and-for; a long 
ime maintained it. Same af their generals, and thaſe 
« conſular dignity, and at the head of great armies 
jad fleets, he. reed, and ſome of them he vanquiſhed. 

„ 

—— deb his fon 8 ane; aſe 
Demetrius had overthrown Puls- ſumed the title of King. 


s fleet at Cyprus, he, the firſt (6) Deſar fignifies | #hat is 
7 all Alexander's ſucceſſors, pre: * 4o give: 4 yy 
+ | 


Ss - - a LEVY U AT. 

For he overcame (7) Publius Licinius, who was the firſt 
that invaded Macedonia, in an engagement of the ca- 
vulry; in which he ſlew 2300 of his braveſt ſoldiers, 
and took 600 priſoners; and ſurpriſing the Roman fleet 
as it rode at anchor before Oreum, he took twenty ſhips 
of burden, with all their lading, and ſunk the reſt that 
were freighted with corn. Beſides this, he made him. 
elf maſter of four galleys with five ranks of oars, 
and fought. another battle with. Haſtilius the Conſul, 
whom he forced to retreat when he was making an in- 
road into his country by the way of Elimia; and when Ho. 
Hilius afterwards ſtole a march, and was moving ſecretly 
through Theſſaly, he urged him to fight, but the other 
would not ſtand the hazard. Nay more, to ſhow his 
contempt of the Romans, and as if he wanted: employ- 


a 
1 


ment, he by the by made an expedition againſt the 


Dardaniam, in which he flew T0000 of thoſe: barbarous 
people,” and brought a very ym ſpoil away with him, 
He privately alſo ſollicited the Gauls, who live near the 
Danube ant are called Haare, a very warlike people, 


/ 


and particularly formidable for their cavalry ; he alſo 


practiſed with the IIyrians,' by the means of Genthiw | 


_ their King, and urged them to join with him! in this 
war. (8) It was likewiſe reported, that the barbarians 
Being allured by him through the promiſe of-rewards, 
to make an irruption into Fahy, through the 
lower parts of Gallia Ciſalpina, near the Adriatick ſea. 
The Romans being advertiſed of theſe things; thought i 
neceſſary no longer to cliufe their commanders for fa · 
vour or ſollicitation, but to pitch upon ons for their 
General, who was a man of wiſdom, and verſed in the 
management of great affairs- And ſueh was Paulus 
Amiliu; he was now indeed advanced in years, being 
near threeſcore; yet his ſtrength was not impaired, and 
he was ſurrounded with his valiant ſons and ſons-in-law, 
beſide a great number of very conſiderable „ 3 
8 | riends 
(7) & -giv a deſcrip-- | onditions as 
—— ths — Tue bib adn doc arr 
his forty-ſecond book. Perſeus but the Romans refuſed it. 


offered peace to thoſe he had con- nets it tg 
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friends, who all of them perfuacted him to yield to the 


geſires of the people, who called him to the Conſulſhip. 
At firſt he gave no ear to their ſollicitations, hut as one 


zverſe to govern, refuſed both the honour and care that 


attended it; yet when he ſaw them flocking daily to his 


gate, urging him to come forth to the place of election, 
and loudly cenſuring him for his refuſal, he at laſt granted 
their requeſt. When grids mr amongſt the eatididares, 
he did not look like one ſuing for the Conſalſhip, but as 
one who brought certain victory and ſuceeſs, by yielding 
to come down into the field; ſo great was the joy and 
confidence which the people expreſſed. They unani- 
mouſly choſe him a ſecond time Conſul; nor would they 
ſuffer the lots to be caſt as was uſual (9); to determine 
which province ſhould fall to his ſhare, but immediately 
decreed him the command of the Macenonian wur. It 
s reported, that the very day wherein he was appointed 
General in that expedition, and was honourably accom— 
panied home by great numbers of people, he found his 
daughter Tertia, a very little girl, all in tear“; where 
upon he took her in his arms, and aſked her, My ſhe 
ried ? She catching him *abour'the neck, and kiffing 
him, ſaid, O father, "know you Hor ' that our Perſeus is 
dead? meaning a little dog of that name thut was a 
farourite with her. To which Amilius repiled it Bug- 
pens fortundtely, my daughter, I embrate the mn. This 
Cicero the orator telates in his book of divinatib . 
It was the cuſtom for ſuch as were choſen conſuls; 
to addrefs the people in an obliging manner from the 
Roſtrum, and return them thanks for their ' favour. 
Amilius therefore having ſummoned an aſſembly, told 
them, That be ſued for the firſt Conſulſbip, berauſt be bim- 
Alf Rood in need of ſuch nsr; but for the ſecond, Becnuſt 
be knew they wanted ſuch a General , upon which account he 
theught there were no thanks due from bim 10 them: if they. 
ſjudged they could manage the war by any" other to more ad. 
CC CS 
(8) That report proved very. who demanded zoo talents of the 
true. Polybius, a. contemporary Macedonian. 
author, tells us what paſt in the (9) L ays the contrary. 
embaſſy Perſeus ſent to Centhius, (7: 3 : CURTIS (1) Liv 
7 a 1) Liuy 
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wantage, Be would willingly yield up bis charge; but if ay 


confided in him, they muſt not interfere with bim in his 


effice, or preſeribe what was to be done, but ſilently and fab. 
miſſevely furniſh him with every thing neceſſary to the carry. 


ing on of the war: for if they endeavoured to govern bin 
who was to command, they would render this expeditimn 
more ridiculous than the former. By this ſpeech he in- 
ſpired the citizens with reverence for him, and great 
expectations of future ſucceſs; they being all well pleaſed, 
that they had paſſed by ſuch as ſought to be preferred 


by flattery, and pitched _ a commander of ſuch | 


noble ſentiments, and who had the courage to tell them 
the truth. Thus the people of Rome were ſervants to 


_ reaſon and virtue, that they might one day rule, and 


make themſelves maſters of the world. 


That Aimilius, when he ſet out for the war had a 


proſperous voyage and journey, and arrived with ſpeed 
and ſafety at his camp, I attribute to good fortune; 
but when I conſider the conduct of the war itſelf, and 
that his ow courage, activity and prudence,' the zeal 


ef his friends, his reſolution and preſence of mind in the | 


midſt of danger, all-contributed- ta kis ſucceſs, I cannot 
aſcribe any of. his remarkable actions (as I can thoſe of 
ther comanders) to his ſo much celebrated good for- 
tune; unleſs it may be ſaid, that the covetouſneſs of 
Perſeus was the good fortune of Æmilius. And indeed 


the fear of ſpending his money, was the deſtruction and 


utter ruin of all thoſe ſplendid and great preparations, 


by the help of which the Macedonians were in hopes to 


carry on the war with ſucceſs. For he had prevailed 
1.) Livy has very well deſcrided fame with thoſe deſcribed by Cæ- 
this horſeman, and his foot ſol- _/ar in the firſt book of his com- 


dier. Yenicbant decem millia equi- mentaries, where he is giving an 


| tum, far numerus peditum & ipſo- account of Arioviſtu's army) 
rum jungentium curſum equis, & in 3 
vice prolapſorum_equitum va (a] The original in this places 


capientium ad pugnam equos. "There extremely corrupt. Mr. Dacie, 


came ten thouſand horſemen and as corrects it from a n and 
many for, wvho kept pace with the tranſlates it thus, in which he 
horſe, and when any of the cavalry > ce with the Latin tranſlation z 


evere unhorft, they mounted, and auent Though he tught to have learned Br. 


U . | from the example of the Romans 
azo the ranks They are the tr from the example of — rok 
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with the Baſtarnæ to ſend to his aſſiſtance a body of ten 
(1) thouſand horſe, who had each, a foot foldier by his 
fide, all of them mercenaries, a people neither ſkilled 


in tilling of land, or merchandize, or feeding of cattle, 


but whoſe only bulineſs and perpetual ſtudy it was to 


fight and conquer, When theſe came near Medica, and 


were encamped and mixed with the King's ſoldiers, 
being men of great ſtature, dexterous in their exerciſes, 
great boaſters, and loud in their threats againſt their 
enemies, they added courage to the Macedonians, who 
fancied the Romans would not be able to ſtand againſt 
them, but would be frighted at their very looks and 
motions, Which were ſo ſtrange and terrible. When 

Perſeus had thus encouraged his men, and puffed them 
ap with theſe great hopes, as ſoon as a thouſand pieces 
of gold were. demanded for each Captain, according, to 
agreement, he was fo aſtoniſned and diſtracted at the 
vaſtneſs of the ſum, that his covetouſneſs made him 
ſend them back, and refuſe their aſſiſtance, as if he had 


been the ſteward, not the enemy of the Romans, and 


was to give an exact account of the expences of the 


var, to thoſe with whom he waged it. (2) For though 


he had made ſuch vaſt preparations, though he had 
money in his treaſury ſufficient to pay an hundred 
tiouſand men, and though he was to engage againſt 
ſo conſiderable force, and in ſuch a war, 'whoſe neceſ-- 
ary expences mult needs be very great; yet he weighed 
and ſealed up his money, as if he feared or had no right 
to touch it. And all this was done by one, not de- 


ſcended from the Lydians or Phenicians, but who chal- 


e lenged 
themſelues, who befide their other is impoſſible, as the pailage ſtands, 
preparations had 100,000 men col. to determine the m g of it 


lad and ready for ſervice. But 
this emendation cannot be true; 


for, not to mention other objecti- 


ons, it is not only improbable in 
elf that the Romans ſhould ſend 
ſuch an army into Macedonia, but 
t is inconſiſtent with the account 


hich both Zivy: and - Plutarch 


timſelf give of the number of the 


Reman forces under Emilias, It 


with certainty; but the tranſlation 
here given of it is at leaſt more 
likely to be the true one than the 
other, as it perfectly agrees with 
what Plutarch has ſaid yung p- 
249. that Perſeus's father beſide his 
other preparations, had mo 


ſufficient to maintain 10, aoo men 


for ten yeurs. 


M 


the reſt to imitate his example; that thus freed,” they 


the Romans. Some perſons being ſent to receive the 


thinking himſelf ſecure of the ſum he had demanded, 


' without any concern beheld him, his wife and children, 


for the order; that when thay buckler, #bey might fleep fland 


— 
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lenged to himſelf the virtues of Mexander and Huli. 
from his alliance to them; men who: conquered Kh 
world by judging, that empire was to be purchaſal hy 
money, not money by empire. For it was commonly ſaid 
That not Philip but his gold took the cities of Greece. And 
Alexander when he undertook an expedition againſt the 
Indians, and found that his Macedonians were encum- 
| bered, and marched heavily with their Perſian ſpoils 
| Hirſt ſet fire to his own carriages, and then perſuaded 


might proceed to the war without hindrance. Whereas 
Perſeus, though himſelf, his children, and his whole | 
kingdom abounded in wealth, would not purchaſe his 
Preſervation, at the expence of a {mall part of it; bur 
choſe rather to appear as a rich captive, and to be led 
in triumph with all his treaſure; as if he was deſirous 
to ſhow the Romans what a provident eeconemiſt he had 
been for them. For he not only broke his word with 
the Gauls, and difmiſt them, but likewiſe defrauded 
Genthins King of 1/lyria, whom by promiſing to pay him 
300 talents, he had perſuaded to join in the war againſt 


money, it was paid, and ſealed up. Genthius now 


in violation of all the laws of honour and juſtice, im- 
priſoned the Roman ambaſſadors who were with him. 
Perſeus, informed of what Genthius had done, cancluded 
that there was now no further need of money, to make 
him an enemy to the Romans, he having given ſuch an 
earneſt of his enmity, and by this ſcandalous action the- 
roughly involved himſelf in the war; he therefore de. 
frauded the unfortunate King of his 300 talents, and 


in a ſhort time after, dragged out of their kingdom, as 
him with an army. y.... gon 355 G20 
pa Enilu 


(3) Livy ſays without their them, reſting upon their pike, at 
. and gives us this reafan reclined their heads Apen the 


held their buckler right before ing. Levy adds, that on — 
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Amilius coming againſt ſuch an adverſary, made light 
of his perſon, but admired his preparations and force: 
for he had 4000 horſe, and not much fewer than 
40,000 Macedonian. foot; and encamping by the ſea- 
ſide, at the foot of mount Olympus, in a place im- 
poſſible to be approached, and on all ſides fortified with 
fences and bulwarks of wood, he remained there in 
oreat ſecurity, thinking to weary out Æmilius by pro- 
tracing the time and putting him ro a great expence. 
But he, in the mean time, wholly intent on his buſineſs, 
weighed every expedient, and method of attack; and 
perceiving his ſoldiers, from their former want of diſci- 
line, to be impatient of delay, and ready on all occaſt- 
ons to teach their General his duty, he ſharply reproved 
taem, and commanded them not to intermeddle with 
what was not their concern, but only to take care that 
they and their arms were in readineſs, and to uſe their 
ſwords like Romans when their commanders ſhould 


think fit to employ them. Further, he ordered thac 
the centinels by night ſhould watch without their jave- 


lis (3), that thus they might be more careful and able 
to reſiſt ſleep, having nothing proper to withſtand the 
aſſaults of their enemies. | 6 1 1 1919 
That which moſt infeſted the army, was the want of 
water, for only a little, and that foul, flowed out, or 
rather came by drops from ſome ſprings near the ſea. 
But Æmilius conſidering that he was at the foot of the 
high and woody mountain Olympus, and conjecturing 
by the flouriſhing of the trees, that there were ſprings 
that had their courſe under ground, dug a great many 
holes and wells in the ſide of the mountain, which 
vere preſently filled with clear water, which burſt 
nto theſe openings with the more force, as it had till 
then been under preſſure and confinement. Some in- 
ded deny that there are any ſources of water ready 
provided and concealed in the places, from whence they 
| ns flow, 
lion /Z:miligs introduced the cuſ- but he ordered that they who 
om of relieving the guard; till came on in the morning ſhculd be 
len they were upon duty all day; relieved at noon, 00 x 
| | | £4) Li 
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their breaſts, is changed into milk, and ſtrained from 
thence; in like manner the places of the earth that are 


5 ing changed into fluid matter. Beſides, this opinion 


things, and was informed that there was yet one paſſ 


enough, but that a guard was ſta- had ordered Odin the Preto! 
tioned in it. e ſail with a fleet to Arras 


flow, and aſſert that a ſtream when it iſſues out of tho 
earth, is then immediately formed by the condenſation Ml ; 
of vapours, and that by the coldneſs and preſſure ofthe Ml x 
earth, a moiſt vapour is rendered fluid. For as womens WM ;: 
breaſts are not like veſſels full of milk always prepared Ml i 
and ready to flow from them; but the nouriſhment in 


cold and ſtored with fountains, do not contain any hid- 
den receptacles of water which are capable, as from x 
ſource always ready and full, to ſupply ſo many brooks, 
and great rivers; but by preſſing and condenſing the 


vapours and air, they turn them into that ſubſtance, Wthi 
For which reaſon thoſe places that are opened afford uc 
more plenty of water, (as the breafts of women do milk Wit: 
from their being fucked) by compreſſing and lique- Mint 
fying the vapour, whereas the earth that remains idle Wing 
and undug, is not capable of producing any water, Wer 
becauſe it wants that motion which is the true cauſe of Nit 
it. But thoſe who aſſert this opinion, give occaſion to Mund 


the ſceptical to argue, that for the ſame reaſon there 
ſhould be no blood in living creatures, but that it muſt 
be formed by a wound, ſome ſort of ſpirit or fleſh be- 


is refuted by ſuch, who digging deep in the earth to 
undermine ſome fortification, or to ſearch for metals, 
meet with rivers, which are not collected by little and 
little, (which muſt neceſſarily be, if they were produced 
at the very inſtant the earth was opened) but break out 
at once with violence. And upon the cutting through 
a rock, there often guſhes out a great quantity of water, 


which as ſuddenly ceaſes. But of this enough. 715 
AEmilius lay ſtill for ſome days, and it is faid, that The 
there were never two great armies ſo nigh, that enjoyed Rep 


ſo much quiet. When he had tried and conſidered al 


left 


Livy tells us quite the con- (5) Plutarch ought not to have 
Eh. he fays the paſs was eaſy omitted in this place that AEmiliti 


» 
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kf unguarded (4) through Perrbebia, by Pyrbium and 
para, he hoped more from the condition of the place, 
which was left defenceleſs, than he feared from the 
roghneſs and difficulty of the paſſage, and ordered 
the matter to be conſidered in council. Amongft thoſe 
tat were preſent at the council, Sripio, furnamed Nga: 
hin law to Sripio Africanus, who afterwards bore tact 
grat ſway in the ſenate-houſe, ſtood up firſt,” and off 
fred to command thoſe who ſhould”be ſent to encom- 
pk the enemy. Then Fabius Maximus, eldeſt ſon of 
fimilins, although yet very young, ardently requeſted 
w be employed in this enterprize. AÆnilius rejoicing at 
this noble emulation in his ſon, appointed them à de- 
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| WMichment not ſo large as Polybius relates, but confiſting | 
eas many as Næſica himſelf tells us he took with him, 
-In that ſhort epiſtle he wrote to a certain King concern: 


ng this expedition. For he had 3000 Haliam that 
were not Romans, and his left wing conſiſted of '5000 
to theſe Scipio joined 120 horſemen, and 200 Thracians 
ud Cretans intermixed, who had been ſent by Harpalus. 


0 

re With this detachment he began his march towards the 
ti, and encamped near Heracleum, (5) as if he deſigned 
+ oembark, and fo to ſail round and environ the enemy. 
u hut when the ſoldiers had ſupped, and it was dark, he 
„nde the captains acquainted with his real intentions, 
„ad marching all night a quite contrary way to that of 


te ſea, till he came to Fyibium, he there reſted his 
my. In this place mount Olympus ſtretches itſelf in 
right more than ten rem, as appears by this epi- 


hin made by him that meaſured it. 1 


More than ten furlongs riſes from the plam. 
The height Eumelus' ſon Xenag'ras ot; $4 
Regard bim Phœbus with a gracious leok. 12 


of * * 
8 


ometricians indeed affirm, that no mountain” in! 


2 
fight, or ſea in depth, exceeds ten furlongs; yet it 
1 purpoſe to make Perſeus be- lige him to deeamp; for other- 


ne his deſign was to ravage the wiſe how could Scipio pretend to 


(e) Ling 


_ coaſts, thereby to ob- 3 einn? 82 


i >: . : 


V 


Nafica paſſed the night. 


camp, but ſent 10,000foreign mercenaries, and 2000 l- 


his camp in haſte, and retired in great terror. How 


the place where he encamped there was a field, propel 


ſeems probable that Xenagoras did not take the meaſun Wl « 
careleſsly, but according to the rules of art, and wig, ll z 
inſtruments fit for that purpoſe. Here it was th ill i 

„ 


A Cretan deſerter who fled to the enemy in the march 
diſcovered to Perſeus the deſign which the Romans hat 
to encompaſs him; who ſeeing Emilius remain qui 
with his army, miſtruſted no ſuch attempt. He wy 
ſtartled at the news; however he did not remove his 


cedonians, under the command of Mio, ordering them to 
march with all diligence, and poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſtraits. Polybius relates, that the Romans ſet upon then 
whilſt they were afleep; but Naſica ſays that there 
was a ſharp and dangerous conflict on the top of the 
mountain ; that he himſelf encountered a mercenary 
Thracian, pierced him through with his dart, and flew 
him; and that the enemy being forced to retreat, anc 
Milo ſtript to his coat ſhamefully flying without his 
armour, he followed without danger, and all the army 
marched down into the county. 

Per ſeus, quite diſpirited at this overthrow, remove 


ever it was neceſſary for him either to ſtop before Pydv 
and there run the hazard of a battle, or diſperſe his 
army into cities, and there expect the enemy, wha be 
ing once entered into his 9 could not be drivet 
out without great ſlaughter and bloodſhed. But it be 
ing repreſented to him by his friends that he was much 
ſuperior in number, and that his troops, who were tt 
fight in defence of their wives and children, would exert 
the utmoſt reſolution, eſpecially when their King wa 
a witneſs of their behaviour and a partner in their dan 
ger; this repreſentation gave him new courage, { 
that pitching his camp, he prepared to fight, viewec 
the country, and gave his commands, as if he deſignec 
to-ſet upon the Romaxs as ſoon as they approached. 


for the drawing up a phalanx, which ee 


: (6) Lieg ſays that this eclipſe was foretold by a gibune/of 
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alley and even ground; there were alſo. divers little 
jills joined together, which ſerved for. a retreat to the 
jght-armed ſoldiers, and gave them opportunities to 
encompaſs the enemy 5 through the middle r an the ri- 
vers Aſan and Lencus, which though not very deep, it 
being the latter end of ſummer, yet were likely to give 
the Romans ſome trouble, ui 
As ſoon as Aimilius had joined. Nafice, he advanced in 
order of battle againſt the enemy; but when heſaw' the 
zumber and diſpoſition. of their forces, he was aſto- 
aiſned, and ſtood ſtill, conſidering with himſelf what 
was proper to be done. But the young officers being; 
eger to fight preſſed him earneſtly not to delay, and 
moſt of all Næſca, who was fluſhed with his late ſucceſs 
n Olympus, AHmilius anſwered with a ſmile: [ fould be 
u eager as you, were 1 of your age, hut my many vitvories 
have taught me the miſcarriages of the conquered, and forbid 
o engage fuch as are weary with their long march, again 
ah army ſo well drawn ap and prepared or battle. 116907 
Then he gave command, that the front of his army, 
ad ſuch as Were in ſight of the enemy, ſhould dra up 
i order of battle, as if they were ready to engages and 
thoſe in the rear ſhould caſt up the trenches, and fortify' 
the camp; then the foremoſt of his men wheeling off 
by degrees, their whole order Was inſenſibly changed, 
ad all his army enceamped without nowe. . 
When it wWwas night, and no man after his ſupper 
thought of any thing but flesp- and. reſt, all on a ſud- 
dn the moon, Which was then at full, and very high, 
began to be darkened, and after changing inte varigus 
colours, was at length totally eclipſed, The Romans; 
cording; to their cuſtem, with the: noiſe of: braſspans, 
ad lifting up à great many firebrands and torches, 
ndeavoured torecover her light: whilſt the A 1 
behaved themſelves far otherwiſe; for horror and a- 
mazement ſeined their whole army, and a rumour crept. 
by degrees imo their camp; that this eclipſe portended 
the downfal of their King. (6) Amilius was no novice 
n theſe things, but very well underſtood the ſeeming 
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befors, 


upon 


fliers ealled Can Suhitine Gallas dle night 
e 4 


yet being very devour, a religious obſerver cf ſacrifices, 1 
and well ſkilled in the art of divination, as ſoon as he 


he ſacrificed to Hercules, and had offered up twenty kr 


| bridle; and ſent ſome of the Romans to cateh him, upon 


cu in the mean time, who was advanced to the place 


prediction the Roman ſoldiers man. Romani” militibus Gall 


as IWA LIF ETI J £9 

irregularities of eclipſes, and that in'a certain reyoly. Ml. 
tion of time, the moon in her courſe was obſcured and 
hid by the ſhadow of the earth, till paſſing that region t 
of darkneſs ſhe became again enlightened by the ſun, 


perceived the moon had regained her former luſtre, he 
offered up to her eleven heifers. At the break of day 


oxen before he received any token that his offering wu 
accepted z but at the one - and-twentieth the ſigns pro- 
miſed victory to ſuch as fought only to defend them. 
ſelves. Then he vowed a hecatomb and ſolemn ſports 
to Herculos, and commanded his officers to make ready 
for battle, ſtaying only till the ſun ſhould decline, and 00 
edme abaut to the Weſt, leſt being in their faces in the 
morning it ſnould dazzle the eyes of his ſoldiers. In 
the mean time he waited in his tent, which was open 1 
towards the valley where the enemies were encamped. Ml - 
When it grew towards evening, ſome tell us Amiliu 
kimfetflaid' the following deſign, that the enemy might 
frft begin the fight: he turned looſe a horſe without a 


whoſe following the beaſt, the battle begun. Others 
relate; that the Thracians, under the command of one 
Alexander, ſet upon the Roman carriages: that brought 
forage to the camp; that to oppoſe i theſe a party of 
700 Ligurians were immediately detached, and that re- 
lief coming ſtill from both: armies, the main bodies 
were at laſt engaged. Amilius, like a wiſe pilot, fore- 
ſeetig by the preſent agitation of the armies, the great- 
neſs of the impending ſtorm, came out of his tent, went 
through the legions, and encouraged his ſoldiers. M- 


whete' the ſkirmiſh began, ſaw the whole force of. the 
enemy preparing to engage. Firſt marched the Th 
cans} who he himſelf tells us, were wery terrible to be- 
hold; for they were men of great ſtature, their ſhields 
CCC 
upon the accompliſhment of his thought him ſomething more than 

prentia 
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wete bright and glittering, their veſts were black, their 
gs were armed with greaves, and as they moved, their 
weighty long ſpears ſhook on their ſnoulders. Next 
the Thracians, marched the mercenary ſoldiers, armed 
iter the different faſhions of their countries, and with 
theſe the Pæoniant were mingled. Theſe were followed 
by a third body of the Macedonians, all choſen men, of 
known courage, and all in the prime of their age, ſhin! 
ing in their gilt armour, and new purple veſts. Behind 
theſe the ſquadrons, of the Chalcaſpides advanced' from 
the camp; the whole plain glittered with the brightneſs 
of their arms and brazen ſhields, and the mountains 
ung with their ſhouts, by which they animated each 
other. In this order they marched, and that withſuch bold= 
res and ſpeed,” that thoſe that were firſt lain, fell 'withs 
n two furlongs diſtance from the Roman camp. The 
batle being begun, Ænilius came in, and found that the 
foremoſt of the Macedonians had already ſtruck the end 
their ſpears into the ſhields of the Romans, ſo that it 
yas impoſſible to come near them with their ſwords. 
But when the reſt of the Macedonians took the ſhields 
that hung on their backs, and brought them before 
them, and all at once levelled their pikes againſt: their 
memes bucklers ; the great ſtrength of their united 
lrgets, and the dreadful appearance : of a front ſo armed; 
kuck him with amazement and fear, he having” never 
ken any thing more terrible; and he would often after? 
wards ſpeak of the impreſſion which that ſight made 
won him. This however he then diſſembled- and rode 

lirough his army without either breaſt-plate! of helmet 

Fith a pleaſant and chearful countenance. FEES int 
On the contrary, no ſooner was: the battle be eg 

ut the Macedonian King (as Polybius relates) haſely with! 
dew to the city of Pydne, under a pretence ef facrificing 

o Hercules; a God who is not wont to regard the def. 

picable offerings of cowards, or grant fuch requeſts Us 
unjuſt; it not being reaſonable, that he who: never 
boots, ſhould carry away the prize, that he ſhould 
2 whe. hams oo ſy e the indolent lou 
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one of his horſes to be brought, and entered the field 


amongſt the enemies; which as ſoon as the Pelignians 


ſhielc or corſlet being able to refiſt the force of theis 


bf {pamea, the philoſopher and tion of Polybius's hiſtory ; for tha 
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be ſucceſsful, or the wicked proſperous. But to A 
kus's petition the God liſtened, for he prayed for vic; 
tory with his ſword in his hand, and was fighting atthe 
fame time that he implored the Divine aſſiſtance. :- 
But acertain author called (7) Pęſidonius, who wrote 
the hiſtory of Perſeus, and tells us he lived at that time, 
and was himſelf in this battle, denies that he left the 
field either through fear or pretence of ſacrificing, bu 
that the very day before the fight he received a kick 
from a horſe on his leg; that though very much indif+ 
ſed, and diſſuaded by all his friends, - he commanded 


: 2 


narmed; that amongſt- an infinite number of datt: 

at flew about on all ſides, one of iron lighted on him, 
and though not with the point, yet by aglance hit him 
with ſuch force on his left ſide, that it rent his clothes, 
and ſo bruiſed his fleſh, that the mark remained a long 
time after. This is what Pofidonius ſays in defence of 
The Romans not being able to make a breach in the 

halanx, one Salius a commander of the Peljgnian 
Earched the enſign of his company, and threw it 
perceived, (for the Italiaus eſteem: it baſe and diſhe 
nourable to abandon their ſtandard) they ruſhed with 
great violence towards that place, and the conflict was 
very fierce, and the ſlaughter terrible on both ſides 
For the Pelignians endeavoured to cut the ſpears aſundei 
with their {words, or to beat them back with the 
ſhields, or put them by with their hands; on the othe 


and pierced through thoſe that came in their way, 0 


ſpears. The Pelignians and Marrucinians' were throw 

ieadlong to the ground, who againſt all reaſon, an 
with a brutal fury, had run upon unavoidable dangers 
and certain death. Their firſt ranks being ſlai , thoſe 
„ Fhis govuld not be Pofolaniug biftorian, who wrote a contin 
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that were behind were forced to give back; it cannot 
be ſaid hey fled, but they retreated towards mount 
Obers. When Amilius ſaw this, (as Pofidonius relates) 
e rent his clothes; for ſome of his men were ready ta 
fy, and the reſt were not willing to engage with a pha- 
nx, which ſeemed altogether impenetrable, and as 
kcure as if entrenched, whilſt guarded with ſuch great 
numbers of pikes, which on all ſides threatened the aſ- 


and the large extent of the enemies front made it impoſ- 
(ble for them to preſerve that hedge or rampart of 
fields and pikes every where intire and unbroken, Emi. 
lus perceived a great many interſtices and breaches in 
the Macedonian phalanx ; as it uſually Ruger in all 
geat armies, according to the different efforts of the 
combatants, whilſt in one part they preſs forward with 
rgerneſs, and in another are forced to give backs 
Wherefore with all ſpeed he divided his men into ſmall 
companies, and ordered them to fall into the intervals, 
and void places of the enemies body, and to make their 
attack not all together in any one place, but to engage 
n ſeparate parties, and attack them in ſeveral places at 
the ſame time. Theſe commands Æmilius gave to his 
captains, and they to their ſaldiers ; who had no ſooner 
entered the ſpaces, and ſeparated their enemies, but 
bme charged them in CO ne they were naked 
ad expoſed, others fetching a compals, ſet on them in 
the rear, ſo that in a moment this terrible phalanx, 
ſhoſe whole force conſiſted in its union and the im- 
preſſion it made when cloſely joined together, was diſ- 
ved and broken. And when they came to fight 
and to hand, the Macedonians ſmote in vain non the 
ge ſolid ſhields of the Ramaxs with their little words 
uſt their light ſhields were not able to ſuſtain the 
reght and force of the Raman ſwords, which pierced 
rough all their armour to their bodies, ſo that they 
eich difficulty maintained their ground, and were at 
| kogth entirely routed. 1 Cort Yor ates 2 Te 
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%% went to Nome during the after this battle. It mur cer- 

inſulip of Marcella, 118 years tainly be ſoms counterfeit writer 
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ilers. But at length as the unevenneſs of the ground, 
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© It was here the greateſt efforts were made on bot 


ſides. Marcus the ſon of Cato, and ſon-in-law of y. ; 
lius, after having given many proofs of a moſt undauntea ll | 
courage and reſolution, unhappily loſt his ſword; which 
dropt out of his hand as he was fighting. As he was 2 
youth, who had acquired all the advantages of a gene. t 
rous education, as he was the ſon of ſo illuſtrious a fl. 
ther, to whom he thought 'himſelf anſwerable for al f 
his actions, and was perſuaded that he had better de t 
than ſuffer ſuch a ſpoil to remain in the hands of hů n 
enemies, he flew through all the ranks, and where. IM h 
ever he met with a friend, or companion, he acquainted 2 
him with his misfortune, and implored his aſſiſtance. M y 
In a moment he found himſelf ſurrounded with a troop 
of the moſt hardy and determined, who followed theiriMl f. 
leader, and fell with a deſperate bravery upon the M. y 
tedonians, whom after a ſharp conflict, many wounds Ml ſo 
and much ſlaughter, they repulſed, poſſeſſed the place li 
that was now deſerted and free, and ſet themſelves tot 
fearch for the ſword, which at laſt they found covered I 
with a great heap of arms and dead carcaſſes. Tranſ-· v 
ported and exulting with this ſucceſs, they with mor fo 
eagerneſs than ever charged the foes that yet remained be 
firm and unbroken. Ar laſt three thouſand of the be 
choſen men, who kept their ſtations, and fought vali-M th 
antly to the laſt, were all cut in pieces, and very great let 
was the flaughter of ſuch as fled, inſomuch that the hi! 
plains and the hills were filled with dead bodies, andi th 
the water of the river Leucus, which the Romans did of 
not paſs till the next day after the battle, was then fol 
mingled with blood; for it is ſaid; there fell more than th: 
twenty-five thouſand of the enemy; of the Romans, 2 u. 
Poſidonius relates, an hundred; as Naſca, only four. E 
ſcore. This battle, though ſo great, was very quick T! 
decided, it being the ninth (8) hour wen they firſti for 
engaged, and the enemy being routed before the enth. pre 
9 8 C ane JI OES  Booe 204200 . ' 
who ignoraiit in chronology took © 45 Be Tived at fbal tine. WM doc 
* him the name of Paſdonius. (8) Fe. Three in the afternoon in } 
Hlutarch ſeems to ſuſpect him, (9) This was a cuſtom among tent 
vhenche ſays, Pofudonigs, fue tells the Remans.... Caſe in his m or 
nee zien mel od Klatte: mY I CI d 10 doc 5 
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The reſt of the day was ſpent in the purſuit of ſuch as 


: fed, whom they followed a hundred and twenty fur; 
1 longs, fo that it was far in the night when they returned. 
+ All the reſt were met by their ſervants with torches, 
2 ad brought back with joy and great triumph to their 
e-M tents, which were ſet out with lights, and decked with 
1-8 wreaths of (9) ivy and laurel. But the General him- 
1188 {elf was overwhelmed with grief; for of the two ſons 
ie that ſerved under him in the war, the youngeſt was 
is miſing, whom he chiefly loved, and who; was more 
WM happily formed for virtue than any of his brethren ; 
das he was full of courage and ambitious of honour, but 
e. vithal unexperienced by reaſon of his youth (1), he 
pM concluded he was loſt by inconſiderately engaging too 


far amongſt his enemies in the heat of action. The 
whole army were ſoon informed of his dejection and 


Ml forrow, and quitting their ſuppers, ran about with 
cel lights, ſome to Æmilius's tent, ſome out of the trenches 
toll to ſeek him amongſt ſuch as were ſlain in the firſt onſet, 


There was nothing but grief in the camp, and the valley 
was filled with the cries of ſuch as called out for Scipio; 
for he was admired and beloved by all; his diſpoſition 
being ſo admirably tempered that from his early youth 
he ſeemed beyond any of his equals formed. to excel in 
the arts both of war and of civil government, At 
length, when it was late, and they almoſt deſpaired of 
him, he returned from the purſuit, with only two-or. 
three of his companions, all covered with the freſh blood. 
of his enemies, having, like a hound keen for the ſport, 
followed the chace with too eager a pleaſure. . This was 
that Scipio, who afterwards deſtroyed Carthage and Nu-, 
nantium; he was without diſpute the valianteſt of the 
Romans, and had the greateſt authority amongſt them. 
Thus fortune deferring the execution of her vengeance. 
for this ſucceſs, to ſome other time, ſuffered Æmilius at 
preſent to enjoy this victory with full ſatisfaction. © © 


| | | As 
book of the civil wars, ſays that tali, & nonnullorum babe rnaculg - N 


tents of Lentulus and ſome others (1) Liæy ſays, that he was then 
eorered with ivy, L. etiam Len- in his ſeventeenth year. 
* b a ; s 5 0 2 » 6 AG 48+ he 62 6 4-3 4 (2) Livp 


As for Perſeus, he fled from Pydne to Pella, with hi 
cavalry which remained almoſt entire. But when the 
foot overtook them, they upbraided them as cowards 
and traitors, threw them off their horſes, and even 
wounded many of them, Perſeus fearing che conſe. 
quences of the tumult, forſook the common road, and 
leſt he ſhould be known, pulled off his purple robe, 
and carried it before him; he took his diadem in his 
hand; and that he might the better converſe with hig 
friends, alighted from his horſe and led him, . Moſt of 


his attendants left bim by degrees, one pretending to 


tie his ſhoe that was looſe, another to water his hork, 3 
third to drink himſelf; this was not fo much from fear of 
their enemies, as of his cruelty; for he was grown wild 
at this misfortune, and endeavoured to clear himſelf by 
laying the blame upon others. He arrived at Pella in 
the night, where Eudlus and Eudæus, two of bis trea- 
ſurers came to him, and by their reflecting on his former 
miſcarriages, and their free and unſeaſonable admoni- 
tions upon the preſent ſituation of his affairs, ſo exaſ- 


perated him, that he killed them both with his dagger. 


After this no body ſtuck to him but Evander the Cre. 
zan, Archedamus the Atolian, and Neo the Baotian: and 
of the common ſoldiers there followed him only thoſe 
from Crete, and they not out of any good- will to his 
perſon but for the ſake of his riches, to which they ſtuck 
as cloſe as bees to their honey. For he carried an immenſe 
treaſure about with him, (2) out of which he ſuffered 
them to take cups, bowls, and other veſſels of ſilver 
and gold, to the value of fifty talents. But when he 
was come to e de a and afterwards to Galepſus, and 
his fears were a little abated, he relapſed into his old 
and natural diſeaſe of covetoufnefs, and bewailed to his 
friends that he had through inadvertency diſtributed the 
gold plate belonging to Alexander the Great, among 


(2) Livy ſays he ſuffered them to ren/es /dem pecunic fecuti, & ques 
plunder it, becauſe if he had made iam in dividends plus ofen 


a diftribution of it among them it quam gratie erat, quinquaginta la- 


would not have raiſed him ſo /enta its pofita ſunt in ripg dirifie- 
many friends as enemies. Cre- da. xliv. 45. This happened - 
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the Cretans, and beſought thoſe that had it, with tears 
in his eyes, to exchange it with him again for money. 
Thoſe who underſtood him choroughly, Knew very well 
be only (3) plaid the Cretan with the Ceran, but they 
that believed him, and reftored what they had, were 
cheated ; for he not only did not pay the money, but 
by craft got chirty talents more of his friends into his 
hands, (which in a ſhort time after fell to the enemy) 
ind ſailing into mot hracta, fled to the temple of Caſtar 
and Pollux for refugee. n ee 

The Macadonians were always accounted lovers 
ef their kings 3 but now, ns if the chief pillar of their 
conſtitution was broken, and the whole diſſolved, they 
ſubmitted to Amilius, and in two days time made him 
maſter of their whole country. This ſeems to confirm 
their opinion who aſcribe all his great actions to good 
fortune z and a further proof of it is the omen that 
happened at Anpbipolis; where as Zmlius was going to 
2 ſacrifice and the rites were begun, a flaſh of htaing 


' fell on the altar, fet the ſacrifice on fire, and conſecrated 


it. But the ſhare fame had in this affair is next to a 
miracle, and far exceeds all they tell us of his good 
fortune, and the favour of the gods towards him. For 
the fourth day after Per/exs was vanquiſhed at Pydue, 
whilſt the people were aſſembled to ſee the horſe- races 
in the Circus, there ſuddenly aroſe a __ in the upper 
part of the theatre, that Emilius had overcome ' Per- 
ſus, and reduced all Mecedonia. This report was im- 
mediately ſpread among the people, and cauſed an 
univerſal joy ; and hours and acclamations filled the 
city all that day: but when no certain author of the 
news could be found, and every one appeared to have 
had it from hearſay, the ſtory was dropt for the pre- 
ent and vaniſhed ; (4) till in a few days it was con- 


 irmed, and then the former intelligence was looked 


To 0 g | | upon 
the banks of the Strymos in Per- may be ſeen in Calimachus. _ 
lass flight from Amphipolis to (4) It was confirmed by the 
baſis, arrival of Fabius Maximus the | 
(3) It was an ancient proverb, of Amilius, L. Lentulus, and 2. 
Tie Cretans ave ahway liars, as Mernlus who had been ſent — 
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upon as miraculous, which by a fiction, had told; the 
real truth. It is reported alſo that the neys of a bat 
tle that. was fought in Ttaly, near the river Cagra, was 
carried into Peloponneſus the fame day; and of that nest 
Mycale,.. againſt the Medes, to Platee. When the Re: 
mans had defeated the Tarquins who were combined 
with the Latins, there appeared immediately after at 
Rome, two men of great ſtature and a graceful aſpect, 
who themſelves brought the news from the camp. (;) 
The firſt man that ſpoke to them in the markt- place 


near the fountain, where they were refreſhing their 


horſes, which were foaming with ſweat, much won - 
dered at the report of the victory, when, it is ſaid, 
they both ſmiled and gently ſtroked his beard with 
their hands, the hairs of which from being black, in- 
ſtantly turned yellow. This circumſtance gave credit 
to what they ſaid, and fixed the name of Ænobarbus or 
Zellow-beard on the man. But that which happened 
in our own time, will make all theſe credible; for when 
(6) Lucius Antonius rebelled againſt Domitian, and Run: 
was in a conſternation, expecting to ſee. all Germany up 
in arms, (7) the people on a ſudden, ſpread:-abroadi a 
rumour of the victory, and the news ran through the 
city, that Antonius himſelf was ſlain, his whole army: de: 
ftroyed, and that not ſo much as one man had eſcaped; 
nay, this report was ſo firmly believed, that many 
of the magiſtrates offered up ſacrifices. - But when at 
length the author of it was fought, and could not be 
found, it vaniſhed. by degrees; for every one ſhifted. it. 
off, from himſelf to another, and at laſt it was loſt in 
the numberleſs crowd, as in a vaſt ocean; and having 
no ſolid ground to ſupport its credit, was in a ſhort 
time not ſo much as named in the city. | Nevertheleſs 
when Domitian marched out with his forces to _— 
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preſs by Eniliut, and reached the Emperor was deſcended. _ 


Rome the twentieth day after te. 
a „ (e) This. Z. Antonius was go- 


6D AT. Wet | i vernor of the upper Germany. 5 
(5) His name was Lucius Do- 7] Suetonius in the: liſe of Do- 
mitius ; from his family Nero mitian, chap. vi. relates an inci- 
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he met with meſſengers and letters, that gave him an! 
account of the 2 and it appeared that the fame 
ofthis conqueſt came the very day it was gained, though 
the diſtance of the places was more than two thou- 
land five hundred miles. The _— of 7thidor no man 
amongſt us can be ignorant oft. 
But to proceed: Cneius — who — in 
command with Amilius, came with his fleet to Samo- 
trace, where out of reverence to the gods, he permit- 
ted Perſeus to enjoy the protection of the temple, but 
took care that he ſhould not eſcape by ſea... Notwith- 
ſanding this, Perſeus ſecretly. practiſed with Oroandes of 
Crete, who was maſter of a bark, and who promiſed to 
convey him and his treaſure away. He, like a true 
Cretan, took in the treaſure, and: adviked. him to come 
in the night · with his wife, children, and neceſſary at- 
tendants, to the port called Demetrium; but as ſoon as 
it grew dark hie ſet; ſail without him. The hour ap- 
pointed being come, Perſeus with infinite pains and dif- 
ficulty crept through a: ſtrait window, and let himſelf 
down the wall with his wife and children, who were 
little uſed. to: ſuch fatigue. -' But when a- perſon who 
net him wandring on the ſhore, told him he had ſeen 
Oyuandes put out to ſea (for the day then began to 
dawn) the diſconſolate Prince fetched a doleful ſigh, 
ad being now- bereft of all hope fled back to- 
wards the wall, not in a clandeſtine manner as before, 
br he ſaw he was diſcovered, but endeavouring 
with all his might to get thither if poſſible with his 
viſe, before the Romans could overtake them. He had 
committed his children to Ion of 7. beſſalonica,. who had 
been his favourite, but betrayed him now in his ad- 
erſity, for he delivered them up to Ofavins.; ſo that 
a beaſts do *. ume en are. e he was com 
7. Ii t 244 emu 


kent which 1 very y well give Domitian, and utterin og ſuch, ſounds 
occaſion to that report; r he as ſeemed tokens 0 joy. This 
ys that the day on which the was enough to poſſeſs the people? 
battle was fought an eagle was with a firm belief of the defeat ; 
ſeen at Rome, . embracing, as it and death of Antonius, © E P on m 
here, 23 its s wings tl the Rudge of | „ en 
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pelled to yield himſelf to thoſe, who had his chilchen 
in their power. His greateſt confidence was in Nafea, 
be therefore enquired. for him, but he not being there, 


cial appointment of the gods, and his own ill fortune; 


doo conciſe in his narration; for tunate Prince, carried him back 
he ſpeaks as if Æmilius himſelf to Amphipolis,, and from thence ig þ 
was at that time in Samothracia, fent him to Aimilits's 22 have 

OXavius put Perſeus on board the ing by letter firſt adviſed. at ge 
admiral: gally with all the wealth neral that he was coming. E ind t 
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Perjens bewailed his misfortune, and ſeeing; there was 
no poſſible remedy, furrendered' himſelf to Ofavin, 
He ſhowed on this occaſion, that he was poſſeſſed with 
a vice more fordid than covetouſneſs itſelf, fondneſ; 
far life ; by which he deprived himſelf. even of pity, 
the only thing that fortune never takes away from the 
moft wretched. (8) For being at his own requeſt 
brought to Amis, the Conful arofe from his ſrat, and 
accompanied with his friends went to reteive him with 
wars in his eyes, as a great man fallen by the ſpe- 


whilſt Perjeus, which was the moſt ſcandalom af 
ſights, threw himſelf at his feet, embraced his lentes, 
and uttered fuck unmanly cries and petitions, as 
Amilius was not able to bear; or would vouchſaſe to 
bear; but looking on him with 4 countenanre of 
forrow and indignation, bat! (fays he) mi 
as thou art, dil thou thus acquit fortune; of. ubut might 
feem her greateſt: crime? For by theſe attions thou ſhow- 
ft that thou art worthy of thy calamity, and that it i 
not thy preſent condition, but former happineſs, that wut 
are than thy deferts. Why doft: thow this diſgrace my 
wiifory, and make my conqueſt little, by prong thy ſelf 4 
exmard, and a foe 2 Roman? T hei moſt: anuappy 
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aalour s great refpeRt, even from enemies; but cow- 
ardice, even though fo ſucceſsful, from the Romans always 
meets with ſcorn. Nevertheleſs he raiſed him up, gave him 
kis hand, and delivered him into the cuſtody of Turm. 
| 23 this he carried his ſons, his NY, - 
others of the principal officers, eſpecially thoſe of 
younger fort, back with him into his tent, where for 
a long time he ſat ſtill without ſpeaking a word, _ 
ER > | 1 mu 
(8) Plutarch ſeems here to be that flifl remained to that unfor- 


PAULUS AMILIUS. et 
much that they all wondered at him. At laſt, he be- 
gan to diſcourſe of fortune and human affairs. I it 
reaſonable, ſays he, for 4 man. to be elated. in proſperity, 
— grow arrogant upon having conguered nations, taken ci- 
gs, and ſubdued kingdoms, when fortuns herſelf, . by ſuch 
Ahle marks af her inftatility, and ihe melancholy inſtances 
of human frailly, fo * teaches him that ho is to expe 
from ber nat hing ſolid. and ! In wwbat ſeaſon of 
life can 4 man think himſe) ' ſecure, when in the very in. 
fant of iftory he is forced ta dread the. almighty power of 
firtune, and iu the height af ſucceſs muſt be. filled with di- 
fruſt and anxiety, if he refletts.on the immutable decrees of 
fate, which ſpares none, but bumbles one mun to-day, and 
li-morrow another? When, a. moment of time has been ſuff- 
gent to ee tbe bouſe of Alexander, . bad ex- 


5 4 Lon of th world {i Jon 725 we behold . 
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bebold ren ES 10 flatter —_— that our — is 
ſitled upon a ſolid foundation, and is proof againſt the 
_ of lime and fortune? Suppreſs therefore that pride 
ad infolence which vicłory inſpires; and looking forward to 
ſuurity, be prepared for whatever misfortunes may happen 
8 counter-balance this day's ſucceſs. Amilius — ſpoke 
much more to the ſame purpoſe, diſmiſſed the young 
men, ſeaſonably chaſtiſed by this grave diſcourſe which 
* a bridle 1 curbed their arragancr od vain» 
glo ry. 
When this was done, (901 he ſent his army into 
of refreſhment, while he went to viſit Greece, where he 
ſpent his time both with great honour to himielf;,and ad- 
vantage to the Greczans, For as he paſſed through the ci- 
tes he eaſed the peoples grievances, reformed their go- 
vernment, 


lu ſent Tubers his ſon-in-law to him; Perſeus threw kimſelf at his 
Wet him. Perſeus in a mourn- feet, but the conful raifed him 
ig habit entered the camp with from the ground, and would not 
bis fon Philip. /Emilius when he ſuffer him to embrace his knees. | 
Ws in fight roſe from his ſeat, (9) He firſt fent his fon Fabius 
ud kretched his hand out to Muximus, Who was returned from 
Rome, 
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MN 
vernment; 7930 befibived gifts upon them; to Tom eco, i 
to others oi], out of the King's Yr houſes, in which lt 4 
report) there were ſuch valt quantities laid Up. that the Bl * 
number of thoſe who received and wanted it was tod Bi / 
ſmall to exhauſt the whole. In Delphi he found à great t 
ſquare pillar of white marble," defigned for thepedeftal of e 
à golden ſtatue of Perſeus, on Which he commanded his 
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; own to be placed; alledging, that it was büt juſt, that ! 
; the (conquered ſhould give place to the conquer In þ 
Olympia. he is ſaid to have uttered that 16" celebrated d 
| ſpeech, 1) This Jupiter of Phidias 7s be very Jupiter s 

1 0 


e Homer. When the ten conimiſſioners for ſettling 
| the affairs of Macedonia arrived from Rome, he delivered 
up again to the Macedonians their cities and coulitry, 
permitting them to live at liberty, and accordin 9 00 

their own laws, and only required of them the tribute cf 

1 a hundred talents to the Romans ; whereas they were 
| wont to pay more than double chat ſum to their Kings, 

| Then he celebrated all manner of ſhows, and games, 

and ſacrifices to the gods, and made great entertain- 
maments and feaſts; the charge of all which he. liberal 
| _ . defrayed out of the King's treaſury; and he ſhowed that 
he: underſtood the ordering and "placing of ney 


MoctanlOne: avaticy y, with” Rich: exactneſs, that 
Greeks were farpriſed' to find him ſo expert and car 
even about triſſes, and that a mafl engaged in ſo thi 
weighty- affairs ſhould be'ſollicitous to obſerve'a'decd- 
| rum in ſuch little” matters. That whick gave him the 
greateſt ſatisfaction was, that amidſt ſuch magnificent 
1 and ſplendid preparations, he himſelf was always the 
mmoſt pleaſing fight to thoſe he entertained. And be 
told them who ſeemed to wonder at his diligence, That' 
N tbe ; _— e of ralents wehe 2 in 1 a 2 if 
| 


| e 1 Faffbumius, Ws ini in the following manner 

| wit W parties, to reduce Olympiam aſcendit, ubi &. ths 

| ſome laces, that held out, and at gucedam ſpeclanda viſa, £5. Jeuen, 
his departure, left the command * ræſentem intuens matus quino 

of the camp \ with. Sulpitius Galba. 4 awent up to Ol: mpia aubem Wa 

| * 0 N. mentions this circum - be Jar . things worth. 2 5 Yor 
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4 banquet: and of an army, to render the one moſt trequful to 
the: enemy, i the other moſt; acceptable to the gueſts, Nor did 
men leſs praiſe his liberality and difintereſtedneſs; than 
his other virtues 3 for he would not ſo much as ſee 
thoſe great quantities. of. ſilver and gold, which were 
collected out of the King's palaces, but delivered them 
to the queſtors, to be put intoa the publick treaſury. 
He only permitted his own/ſonsy who were great lovers 


- WW cf learning, to take the King's books; and when le 
3 WW diſtributed ſuch: rewards as were due to extraordinary 
Y aour, he gave his ſon - in- law Alius Tubero, only 2 
g bowl that weighed. five pounds. This is that T1 boron 

be already mentioned, who was one of the ſixteen; re- 


lations that lived together, and were all maintained out 
& one little farm. It is ſaid that this was the firſt filver 
welſel that ever entered the houſe: of the Alian and 
this was brought thither, as a reward of virtue; for | 
before this time, neither they nor their wives 3 
ever make uſe either of ſilver or gold. 
After he had made every proper regulation, ue 
ls leave of the Greciant, and exhorted the Macedonians 
w be mindful of that liberty they had received from 
the Roman, and endeavour to maintain it, by their 
obedience to the laws, and by concord amongſt them- 
ſelves, he departed for Epire; for he had orders from 
le ſenate, to give the ſoldiers that followed him in the 
ur againſt Perſeus, the pillage of the cities of that 
ur (2). Wherefore, that he might ſurprize and 
t upon them all at once, he ſummoned ten of che 
principal men out of every city, whom he commanded 
" an appointed day, to bring all the gold and ſilver 
bey had either in their private. houſes or temples 3 


ad with every one of theſe, as if it were for this very pur- 

if 5 and under a pretotics' of © 200 REG receiv- 

ot * i 5 1 1 17 2 ing 
un bebolding af a of in very lofty a yi al- 


ier he was fiyack with awy as moſt ronched the cieling. ' 
| the God himſelf had been” pres. 
+ ſtatue was . —— A 6) They War 
wdigious a ſize that omes; and joined wi Parfous 
| Was carved. fieding and p dal * 7 

S _ (3) Accord- 
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| | ſlaves, and ſeventy cities facked. Yet what was given 


drachms; ſo that all men were ſhocked at the iſſue gf 


creaſed their ill will towards milius; andihe defi 


2% Ne LIF E f 
ing the eld, he ſent. a centurion, and ——— 
diers, who, the ſet day being come, roſe all at once, 
and began to plunder and ſeize the inhabitants; fo tha 
in the ſpace of one hour-1 50,000 perſons were made 


to each ſoldier, out of the pillage after fo. vaſt adcftrucl 
tion and utter ruin, amounted to no more than eleven 


that war, when the wealth of a whole nation thus divi 
ed, turned to ſo little advantage to each particulat man 
When Æmilius had executed this order fo contrary i 

his natural mildneſs and humanity, he went ay | 
Oricum, where he embarked his army and Paſſed on 1 
into Laly. He ſailed up the river Tiber in the King 
galley, which had ſixteen ranks of oars, and was rich 
adorned. with the armour of the priſoners, and wil 
cloths of purple and ſcarlet; fo that the veſſels mi 
ing flowly againſt the ſtream, the Romans that crout f 
on the ſhore to meet him, had a taſte of his follow 
triumph. But the ſoldiers who had caſt à covetouf 

on the treaſures of Per/eus, when they could not ol : 
what they thought they ſo well deſerved, were not Z 
ſecretly; enraged at Amilius for it, but openly call 
plained, that he had been a ſevere and tyrannical e 
mander over them; nor were they fo :defirous”M 
triumph as might have been expected. When thisM 
known to Servius Galba, who was./Zmilias's ene 
though he had commanded as a military tribune: | ie 
him, he had the boldneſs to declare openly, thi 
triumph was not to be allowed him. He ſowedꝭ d ve 
calumnies among the. ſoldiers, which yet f furche | 


tribunes of the people, becauſe the four hours that : 
remaining of the day could not ſuffice for the accula 
that x would put it off to another time. But W 
the tribunes commanded him to ſpeak then, if he 
any thing to ſay, he begaii a long ration: Bled vi 4 
manner of reproaches, in which he ſpent the rema 
part of the day; and the tribunes, - when it was 

— the aſſembly.” 1 bolts: $f ing mot 
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yehement by this; all thronged about Galla, andenter- 
ng into a conſpiracy, early in the morning again beſet 
the capitol, here the tribunes had appointed the fol- 
lowing aſſembly to be held. As ſoon as it was day, it 
yas put to the vote, and the firſt tribe refuſed to grant 
e triumph. When this was underſtood by the reſt of 
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ec aſſembly and the ſenate, the common people declared 
emſelves very much grieved, that Amilius ſhould meet 
aich ſuch ignominy; bur their words had no effect. 
Thc chief of the ſenate exclaimed againſt it as a ſean- 


lalous action, and excited one another to repreſs the 


— - 


Wo1dncfs and inſolence of the ſoldiers, who if not = 
eld in their attempt to deprive Æmilius of a triumph; 
Would in a while become quite ungovernable. Where- 


Ne preſſing through the croud, they came up in a 
Day, and deſired the tribunes to defer polling, till 
Wy had delivered what they had to ſay to the people. 

WI things being thus ſuſpended, and ſilence being ob- 

ed, Marcus Servilius ſtood up, a man of conſular 

Wnity, and who had killed twenty-three enemies in 

le combat. I am now, ſaid he, convinced more than 
„ bat Paulus ZEmilius is an able General, fence he 

a performed ſuch great exploits, with an army fo full 

edition and licentiouſneſs; but Ican never enbugb ad- 

boo a people that ſeemed to glory in the triumphs 
tte Illyrians and Ligurians, can now through eu 
We to ſee the Macedonian King led captive, and all 
gery of Philip and Alexander ſubdued by the Ro- 
latl Power, For is it not a ſtrange thing for you, who 
Ma fight rumour of vittory that came by chante into 
%, offered ſacrifices, and pus up your requeſts to the 
Ws that you might ſee the report verified, now, when 
General is returned with an undoubted conqueſt, to de- 
md the Gods of the honour, and yourſelves of the joy, as 
A were afraid to ſee how great the conqueſs is, or were 
Win 10 ſpare the King that diſgrace ? And, indeed f the 
u were much better to put a top to the triumph; our 
My to him, than out of envy to your General. But ſo 
Far is the malignity and inſolence of ſome among ft you, that 
e d joeund, a a * 
3 ä | 2 | N 
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and delicate with eaſe and indulgence, dares to talk of Zens 
.rals and triumphs before you, who have learned from. our 
wounds to judge of the valour or the cowardice of your coy- 
manders. At the ſame time putting aſide his garment 
he ſhowed an incredible number of ſcars, upon his breaf, 


and in turning about happened to diſcover thoſe pan 
which are not decent to C expoſed. -. Then veal 3 
| himſelf to Galba, who fell a laughing when he ſaw them 
| ſwelled, Thou, ſays he, derideſt me for theſe fwellings, i 
which I glory before my fellow-citizens, for it is in thei 
| ſervice, in which I rode inceſſantly night. and day, that | 
received them; but go on to collect the votes, whilſt I follng 
after, and note the baſe and ungrateſul, and ſuch as chu 
rather to obey the rabble in war, than to be commanded h 
their General, It is ſaid, this ſpeech ſo ſtopped the ſol 
diers mouths, and altered their minds, that all: t 
tribes decreed a triumph for Æmilius; which was per 
formed after this manner. te ts El 
The people erected ſcaffolds in the Forum, in the 
theatres where the horſe-races were uſually performec 
(which. they call Circus s) and in all other parts of thi 
city, where they could beſt behold the proceſſion, Thi 
ſpectators. were clad in white garments, all the temple: 
were open, and full of garlands and perfumes, and the 
ways were cleared by a great many officers who remoyec 
ſuch as thronged the paſſages, or ſtraggled up anddown 
This triumph laſted three days. On the firſt, whic 
was ſcarce long enough for the fight, were exhibited t 
view the images, pictures and coloſſean ſtatues, Which 
vere taken from the enemy, drawn upon 250 chario 
On the ſecond, was 3 in a great number of wag 
gons the richeſt and moſt Gan" armour of the Mz 
cedonians both of braſs and ſteel, all bright and newly ©? 
poliſhed; - which although piled up with the greateſt : 
and order, yet ſeemed. to be tumbled, on heaps careleſ 
and by chance; helmets were thrown upon ſhields 
coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets, Thraas 
- (3) According to Plutarch's ac- aud as gold was then only f 
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count there were 2250 talents af times the value of filyer, tt 
filver coin, and 231 of gold eoin; whole ſam was lefs 2 mou 
2 ; 1 : ccordin 
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"I }ucklers, and quivers of arrows, lay huddled amongft 
0B +: horſes bits, and through theſe there appeared the 
wy points of naked ſwords, intermixed with lang ſpears.” 
All theſe arms were tied together with ſuch a juſt li- 
erty, that they Knocked againſt one another as they 
were drawn along, and made a harſh and terrible 
noiſe, ſo that the very ſpoils of the conquered could not 
be beheld without dread. After theſe waggons loaden 
with armour, there followed 3000 men, who carried 
the ſilver that was coined, in 750 veſſels, each of which 
contained the weight of three talents, and was borne b 
four men. Others brought ſilver bowls, and goblets, 
and cups, all diſpofed in ſuch order as to make the beſt 
how, and all valuable, as well for their ſize as the 
thickneſs of their engraved work. On the third day 
early in the morning, firſt came the trumpeters, who 
did not ſound ſuch airs as they were wont in a proceſ- 
fon or ſolemn entry, but ſuch as the Romans uſe when 
they encourage their ſoldiers to fight, Next followed 
120 ſtalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their 
heads adorned with ribbons and garlands; the young 
men who led them to the ſacrifice were girt with rich 
belts of curious workmanſhip; and they were followed - 
by boys who carried the facrificing veſſels of ſilver and 
gold. After this was brought the gold coin, which was 
divided into veſſels that contained three talents, like 
thoſe which contained the ſilver; they were in number 
kyenty-ſeven (3). Theſe were followed by thoſe who 
brought the conſecrated bowl, which ÆAmilius had cauſed 
to be made, and which weighed ten talents, and was ſet 
yith precious ſtones. Then were expoſed to view the 
cups of Antigonus and Seleycus, and ſuch as were made 
after the faſhion invented by Thericles, and all the gold 
plate that was uſed at Perſeus's table. Next to theſe 
came Perſeuss chariot, in which his armour was placed, 
and on that his diadem. And after a little intermiſſion, 
the King's children were led captives, and with them a 
3 f train 
According to Valerius Antias it ſmall; and PYellcius Paterculus 
mounted to ſomewhat more; but makes it almoſt twice as much. 


li thinks his computation too , | 
S 3 () Phutarcb 
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train of nurſes, maſters and governors, who all ve 
and ſtretcht forth their hands to the ſpectators, and 
taught the children to implore their compaſſion. There 
were two ſons and a daughter, who . by. reaſon. of their 
tender age were altogether inſenſible of the greatneſs of 
their miſery, which inſenſibility of their condition, ren. 
dered it much more deplorable; inſomuch that Perſeu 
himſelf was ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt 
pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the infants 
and many of them could not forbear tears; all beheld 
the fight with a mixture of ſorrow and joy, until the 
children were paſt. After his children and their attend- 
ants, came Per/eus himſelf, clad all in black, and wear- 
ing llippers after the faſhion of his country: he looked 
like one altogether aſtoniſhed and deprived of reaſon, 
through the greatneſs of his misfortunes. Next fol- 
lowed a great many of his friends, and favourites, whoſe 
countenances were disfigured with grief, and who teſti- 
fied to all that beheld them, by fixing their weeping 
eyes continually upon Perſeus, that it was his hard for- 
tune they ſo much lamented, and that they were regard- 
leſs of their own. Perſeus had ſent to Æmilius, to in- 
treat that he might not be led in triumph and expoſed 
as a publick ſpectacle; Æmilius in deriſion of his cowar- 
dice and fondneſs for life, ſent him this anſwer, Wh 
he aſks of me was before and is now in his own power; 
giving him to underſtand, that this diſgrace was to be 
prevented by killing himſelf ; but this he had not the 
courage to do, for by indulging vain empty hopes he 
had deſtroyed all the vigour and reſolution of his mind, 
and ſo became a part of his own ſpoils. After theſe were 
carried 400 golden ' crowns, which had been ſent from 
various cities by their ambaſſadors to Aimilius, as a te- 
ward due to his valour. Then came Æmilius himſelf in 
a chariot magnificently adorned, (a man worthy to be 
beheld and admired, even without this additional pomp 
and ſplendor). He was clad in a garment of purple 
| | | inter- 
- (4) Plutarch has here in view are two veſſels ſtanding, one on 
that paſſage in the laſt book of the each ſide of the throne of Zupitr ; 
Had, where Homer ſays, there that one of theſe is filled hi L 
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interwoven with gold, and held out a laurel branch. in 
ind WY his right hand. All the army in like manner with 
boughs of laurel in their hands, divided into bands and 
ir i companies, followed the chariot of their commander; 
of WM fome ſinging odes (according to the uſual cuſtom) 
en- ningled with raillery; others, ſongs of triumph, and 


en the praiſe of Amilius s exploits, who was admired and 
il accounted happy by all, and unenvied by every good 
ts, WM man. But it ſeems to be the province of ſome jealous 
eld Being, to leſſen that happineſs which is exceſſive, and » 
he ſo to mingle the affairs of human life, that no one ſhall 
d. be entirely exempt from calamities ; ſo that, as Homer 
r. WM ys, thoſe ſhould think themſelves happy, (4) to whom 
ed fortune has given an equal ſhare of good and evil. 

, - Z#milius had four ſons, two of whom Scipio and Fabius 
1- WW (as is already related) were adopted into other families; 
ſc the other two, whom he had by a ſecond wife, and who 
i- WW were yet but young, he brought up in his own. houſe. 
o WI One of theſe died at fourteen years of age, five days 
r- WI before his father's triumph; the other at twelve, three 
. days after it. So that there was not a Roman who did 
- WH not ſhare in his grief, and every one was ſtruck with 
d WI horror at the cruelty of fortune, who did not ſcruple to 


bring ſo much ſorrow into a houſe filled with joy'and 
happineſs, with feaſts and ſacrifices, and to intermingle 
tears and lamentations with ſongs of victory and triumph. 
But Æmilius wiſely conſidered that courage and reſolu- 
tion was not only requiſite to reſiſt ſwords and ſpears, 
but alſo to withſtand all the ſhocks of ill fortune; 
, WI therefore he ſo mixed and tempered the ſeveral acci- 
: WH dents which had befallen him at that time, as to over- 
balance the evil by the good, and his private concerns 
by thoſe. of the publick; that nothing might appear 
WH which ſeemed. to leſſen the importance, or ſully the dig- 
nity of his victory. For, as ſoon as he had buried the 
firſt of his ſons, (as we have already ſaid) he triumphed; 
and the ſecond dying almoſt as ſoon as his triumph was 
evil, and the other with d; that they are the moſt y for 
that they are unfortunate — whom 3 provides wry Ay 
Portion is all taken out of — mixture out of both; — 
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over, he called an aſſembly of the people, and made an 
oration to them, not like a man who ſtood in need of 
comfort from others, but as one who was deſirous to 
alleviate the grief which his fellow- citizens felt for his 
misfortunes. J, ſaid he, who never yet feared any thing 
merely human, amongſt ſuch things as are divine bave al. 
ways had a dread of fortune as faithleſs and inconſtant; and 
the extraordinary ſucceſs which attended me during the courſe 
of this war, greatly increaſed my apprebenſions; I imagined 
that ſome tempeſt or adverſe wind would certainly follow ſq 
favourable a gale. For in one day I paſſed the Ionian ſea, 
and arrived from Brundufium at Corcyra; in five nore 
ſacrificed at Delphi, and in other five days came up to my 
Forces in Macedonia; where, after I had ſiniſbed the uſual 
ſacrifices for purifying the army, I entered upon action, 
and in the. ſpace of fifteen days put an honourable period to 
zbe war. But when I ftill had a jealouſy of fortune, even 
Nom the ſmonth current of my affairs, and ſaw myſelf ſecure 
from the danger of any enemy, I then feared that ſome ill 
accident would befal me during my voyage, as I broupht 
home with me ſo great and viftorious an army, ſuch vaſt 
 fpoils, and kings themſelves captives. Nay more, after I n 
was returned to you ſafe, and ſaw the city full of joy, con- I 
gratulations, and ſacrifices, yet ſtill did J ſuſpect fortune, as K 
well knowing that ſhe never conferred any benefits that were h 
incere and without ſome allay. Nor could my mind which h 
was perpetually as it were in labour, and in continual appre- 
henfion of ſome publick calamity, free itſelf from that fear, ac 
until this great misfortune befel me in my own family, and t 
in the midſt of thoſe days which were ſet apart for triumph, p 
T carried two of the beſt of ſons, my only heirs, one after H 
another to their funerals. Now therefore I myſelf am ſafe W 
from danger, at leaſt as to what was my greateſt care; and li 
Jam verily perſuaded, that for the time to come, fortunt tr 
will prove conſtant and harmleſs unto you ; for ſhe has ſuf- al 


ficiently wreaked her envy at our ſucceſſes on me and mine; f 
nor is the congueror a leſs conſpicuous example of human bi 
WO be 1 5 | frailty, © 
good without alloy is reſerved on- by the ſenate to remove Perſeus by 
Ty for the Gods. and his ſon Alexander to Alla, at 


(5) Quintus Caſſius was ordered where he was attended by a * 
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frailty, than the man be led in triumph, with this only dif- 
ference, that Perſeus, though conquered, does. yet enjoy his 
chillren, and the congueror Amilius is deprived of his. 
This is the generous ſpeech which /Zmilius is ſaid to 
have made to the people, from a heart truly ſincere, 
and free from all artifice. e en Sites 02 

Although he very much pitied Per/eus's condition, 
and ſtudied to befriend him as far as he was able, yer 
could he procure no other favour than his { 5) removal 
from the common priſon, into a more cleanly and com- 
fortable place of ſecurity, where (it is generally ſaid) he 
farved himſelf to death, But the manner of his death, 
s it is related by ſome, was very ſtrange and cruel ; 
they ſay that the ſoldiers who guarded him, having 
conceived a ſpite and hatred againſt him for ſome cer- 
tain reaſons, and finding no other way to torment him, 
prevented him from ſleeping, diſturbed him when he 
was diſpoſed to reſt, and found out contrivances to keep 
him continually awake; by which means at length he 
uas quite tired out, and ſo expired. Two of his chil- 
dren alſo died ſoon after him; the third, who was 
named Alexander, they ſay, proved an exquiſite artiſt 
in turning and graving in miniature; and having per- 
fectly learned to ſpeak and write the Roman language, 
he was employed as a clerk by the magiſtrates, and be- 
haved himſelf in his office with great {kill and conduct. 

They aſcribe to Æmiliuss conqueſt in Macedonia, this 
advantage which was extremely acceptable to the people, 
that he brought ſo vaſt a quantity of money into the 
publick treaſury, that they never paid any taxes till 


Hirtius and Panſa were conſuls, which was in the firſt 


war between Anthony and Auguſius (6). This was pecu- 
lar and remarkable in Æmilius, that though he was ex- 
tremely beloved and honoured by the people, yet he 
aways ſided with the patricians, nor would he either 
ſay or do any thing to ingratiate himſelf with the vulgar, 
but conſtantly adhered to the nobility, and men of the 
oa ia W Neves wet 

but was ſupplied with money, wait upon and ſerve him. 
ad all other conveniences, and _ (6) That is, during the ſpace 
— 


had proper perſons appointed to of 125 years. 


= i @ ELSAFEMWF AT. 
firſt rank, in all matters of government. This condud 
of his was afterwards urged by way of reproach againſt 
Scipio Africanus by Appius; for theſe two were in their 
time the moſt conſiderable men in the city, and ſtood 
in competition for the office of Cenſor. The one had 
on his fide the nobles and the ſenate, (to which party 
the family of the Appii always adhered) the other, al- 
though he was himſelf ſo great, yet had always ſollicited 
the favour and love of the people. When therefore 
Appius ſaw $cipio come into the Forum ſurrounded with 
men of mean rank, and ſuch as were but newly made 
free, yet were very fit to manage a debate, influence 
the populace, and carry whatſoever they deſigned by 
importunity and noiſe, he cried out with a loud voice; 
Groan now O Paulus ZEmilius! if you have any knowledge 
in your grave of what is done above, that your ſon pretends 
to be Cenſor, by the help of Emilius the crier, Licinnius 
and Philonicus. As for Scipio, he always had the good 
will of the people, becauſe he was continually heaping 
tavours on them; but Æmilius although he ſtill took 
part with the nobles, yet was as much beloved by the 
multitude as he that was eſteemed moſt popular, and 
 Jought by little arts to ingratiate himſelf with them: 
and this plainly appeared, when amongſt other digni- 
ties, they thought him worthy of the Cenſorſhip, an 
office accounted moſt facred, and of very great autho- 
rity, as well in other things as in the ſtrict examination 
into mens lives. For the cenſors had power to' expel 
a ſenator of a profligate character, and enroll whom 
they-judged moſt fit in his room, and to diſgrace ſuch 
young men of the equeſtrian order as lived licentioully, 
by taking away their horſes. Beſides this, they were to 
value and aſſeſs each man's eſtate, and regiſter the num- 
ber of the people. There were numbered by niliu 
three hundred and thirty ſeven thouſand four hundred 


(7) It was part of the office of ſtyled Princeps Senatũs, or Chitf * 
the cenſors to call over the names zhe Senate. This diſtinction con 
of the ſenators; and he whoſe ferred no power, but was reckon 
name ſtood firſt in their liſt was ed extremely honourable. Puke 
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and fifty two men. He deelared Marcus Ænilius Lepidus 
chief of the ſenate (7), who had already four times ar- 
rived at that honour. He removed from their office 
only three ſenators, and theſe were not of conſiderable 
note. The ſame moderation he and his collegue Mar- 
aus Pbilippus uſed with regard to the Roman knights. 
Whilſt he was thus buſy about many important af- 
firs, he fell ſick of a diſeaſe, which at firſt ſeemed 
hazardous; and although after a while it proved with- 
out danger, yet it was very troubleſome and difficult to 
be cured ; ſo that by the advice of his phyſicians he 
filed to Velia, and there dwelt a long time near the ſea, 
in profound retirement. The Romans in the mean while 
lnged for his return, and oftentimes by their exclama- 
tions in the theatres, gave publick teſtimonies of their 
earneſt deſire and impatience to ſee him. At laſt Aimi- 
Jus thinking he had ſtrength enough to perform the 
journey, upon occaſion of a ſolemn facrifice, at which 
his attendance was required, came back again to 


Rome, and there performed the holy rites with the reſt 


of the prieſts, the people in the mean time crowding 
about him, and expreſſing their joy for his return. The 
next day he ſacrificed again to the gods for his reco- 
very, and having finiſhed the rites, returned to his 
houſe, and went to bed; when all on a ſudden, and 
before any change could be perceived in him, he fell 
into a raging fit; and being quite deprived of his ſenſes, ., 
(8) the third day after ended-his life, in which he had 
enjoyed every thing, which is thought conducive to 
human happineſs. His funeral alſo was attended with 
fngular pomp and ſolemnity, and his virtue graced 
with the beſt and. happieſt obſequies ; not ſuch as con- 
hiſted in gold and ivory, or the like ſumptuous and 
ſplendid preparations, but in the good-will, honour 
and love, not only of his fellow-citizens, but even = 

5 | 8— 
tenſors omitted any ſenator's Nome, 158 years before the inecar- 
name, he was by that omiflion nation, and at fixty- eight years 


expelled from the ſenate of 


(8) He died in the 593d year o a ade. 
5 e 09) Valeria 
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his enemies. For as many of the Spaniards, Liguriang 


and (9) Macedonians as happened to be then at Rome, 
and were young and robuſt, helped to carry the bier, 
whilſt the aged followed, calling Æmilius their benefac. 
tor and the preſerver of their countries. He did in- 
deed not only at the time of his victories treat them 
with kindneſs and clemency, but continued all the reſt 
of his life ſtill to ſerve and oblige them, as if they had 
been his friends and relations. They ſay his whole 
eſtate - ſcarce amounted to three hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand drachms, which he left between his two ſons; 
but Scipio the younger, who was adopted into the richer 
family of Africanus, gave it all to his brother. This 
account we have of the life and character of Paulus 
EAmmilius. 8 J 8 


8 2 


The Compariſon of Timoleon with Paulus Emilius, 


IF we conſider theſe two heroes, as hiſtorians have 

repreſented them to us, very little difference will be 
found between them in the compariſon. They made 
war with two powerful enemies: the one againſt the 
Macedonians, and the other againſt the Carthaginians; 
and the ſucceſs of both was equally glorious. One of 
them conquered Macedon, and ſubverted the kingdom and 
family of Antigonus, which had flouriſhed in a ſucceſſion 
of ſeven kings; the other expelled tyranny out of Sicih, 
and reſtored that iſland to its ancient liberty, It may 
be urged in favour of Æmilius, that he engaged with 
Perſeus, when that King was in the height of n 


(9) Valerius Maximus tells us, quanto majus videbitur f quis c- 
that thoſe Macedonians who per- naſcat lecti illius frontem Macedonicis 
formed this laſt office to Æmilius, triumphis fuiſſe adornatam. Quas- 
were ſome. of the beſt quality in tum enim Paulo tribuerant, projitr 
that country, and who reſided quem Gentis ſuæ cladium indicia ft 
then at Rome, in the character of ora Vulgi ferre non exhorruirut? 
ambaſſadors; upon which he Qu ſpectaculum funeri.. ſpeciem at 
makes this reflection. Quod ali- terius triumphi adjecit, The beha- 
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ind had often; fought with ſucceſs againſt the Romans : 
whereas Timoleon found Dionyſus in a deſpaiting condi- 
tion, and reduced to the laſt extremit 77 e other 
hand, this may be ſaid in favour 0 e that he 
yanquiſhed ſeveral tyrants and a powerful Carthaginian 
amy, with an inconſiderable number of men gathered 
gether from all parts; not with ſuch an army as Ami- 
lius 5 had, of: well- diſciplined ſoldiers, experienced i in war, 
and accuſtomed to obey; but with an army of merce- 
naries, unexperienced, undiſciplined, and ungovern- 
able. And when actions are equally glorious, ànd the 
means to compaſs them unequal, the greateſt Praiſe is 
certainly due to that General, who | 8 with the 
ſmaller power. 

Both had the reputation of behaving with an un- 
corrupted. integrity, in all affairs they managed: but 
fmilius was from his infancy, by the laws and cuſ- 
toms of his country, trained up and habituated to juſtice 
and diſintereſtedneſs; which advantage Timoleon wanted; 
he learned virtue by himſelf. And This appears from 
hence, that in that age all the Romans were educated 
vith the greateſt modeſty and temperance, and taught 
to reverence and obſerve the laws of their country; 
whereas not one of the Grecian generals who commanded 
in Sicily, could keep himſelf uncorrupted, except Dion, 
and of him they entertained a jealouſy, that he would 
ſtabliſh a monarchy there, after the Lacedæmonian man- 
ner. Timæus writes, that the Hracuſans ſent. Gylippus 
home loaden with infamy, for his inſatiable covetoul- 
neſs and rapacity when he commanded the army. Di- 
vers hiſtorians mention, that Pharax the Spartan, and 
Calippus the Athenian, committed ſeveral wicked and 


reacherous e Fee to make themſelves NY 
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of Sicily. But what were theſe men, and what ſtrengtih 
had they to nouriſh ſo vain a thought? For the firſt of 
them was a follower of Dionyſus, when he was expelled 


| Syracuſe, and the other an officer in the foreign troops 


which were hired by Dion. But Timoleon, at the requeſt 
of the Syracuſans, was ſent to be their General; he was 
not left to colle& troops himſelf, but found an army 
already formed, which they chearfully ſubmitted to his 
command ; yet he 8 this power for no other 
end than the deſtruction of uſurpers 


» - FF ics * o . 


This is truly worthy our admiration in Æpilius, that 
though he conquered ſo great and ſo rich a realm, a3 
that of Macedon, yet he did not in the leaſt enereaſe his 
own wealth by it, nor would he touch or even ſee any 
of the money himfelf, though he was very liberal of it 
to others. This is not mentioned to reflect on Time 
leon, for accepting of a handſome houſe and eſtate in 
the country, with which the Syracuſans preſented him; 

for on that occaſion it was not diſhonourable. to receive 
them. But yet there. is greater glory in a refuſal; and 
that is the moſt conſummate virtue, which refuſes all 

ifts, how well ſoever it may have deſerved them. 
As that body, is without doubt, the moſt ſtrong and 
healthy, which can beſt ſupport extreme cold and ex- 
ceſſive heat, in the change of ſeaſons; ſo that is the 
moſt firm and vigorous mind,” which is not puffed up 
with proſperity, nor dejected in adverſity. And in this 
reſpect the virtue of Æmilius appears more compleat; 
for his countenance and carriage was the fame upon 
the loſs. of two beloved ſons, as in the height of his 
roſperity. But Timoleon, after he had juſtly puniſhed 
bis brother, which was a truly heroick action, ſuffered 


is reaſon to give way to his paſſion, and, dejected with 


grief and remorſe, forbore for twenty years together to 
appear in publick and to engage in any affairs of the 
commonwealth. It is certainly right to fear and avoid 
whatever is baſe and diſhonourable; but to ſtand ſo 
much in fear of all cenſure and reproach, may argue 4 
jarmleſs and peaceable diſpoſition, but never a great 


and truly heroĩck mind. „ e ag IA 
i PELOPIDAS, 
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b ATO the elder one day hearing ſome perſons 
$ extol a man who had ſhown a thoughtleſs te- 
1 merity in battle, made this juſt obſervation, 
nat there was a great deal of difference between the love 
s virtue and the contempt of life. It is related, that 
d tere was in King Antigonuss army a ſoldier of a very 
d WW unhealthy complexion, but of uncommon bravery ; the 
h WW King enquiring what was the cauſe of his pale and ſickly 
obo, and learning from him that it was owing to 
e dme ſecret diſeaſe, gave ſtrict order to his phyſicians 
d v take all poſſible care of him, and to ſpare no pains 
o Wl for his cure. In a ſhort time this: brave - ſoldier was 
a WW cored; after which he never appeared ſo fond of dan- 
Er, nor ſo daring in battle; the King, very much 
„ prized at ſuch a change, Wen kim with it: 
. $ | 


the 
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the ſoldier, far from concealing the true reaſon, faid, 

' Sir, You only are the cauſe that I am leſs bold and defy. 
rate than heretofore, by delivering. me from that miſery which 
made life a burden to me, And to this purpoſe is the 
ſaying of a certain Hbarite concern ing the Spartans, that 
it was 0 Merit in them that they were forward 10 xj; 
themſebves i 


battle, and ſeemed to court death, fince it wa 
@ deliverange lo them from all the hardſhips und ſeveritis 
they ſuffered in life. But it is no wonder that (1) the 
Sybarites, Who were diſſolved in luxury and pleaſure, 
ſhould imagine that they who deſpiſed death, did ir 
not out of a love of virtue and-honour, but from 2 


4 >, 
nes 


For neither is an endeavour to avoid death blameable, 
when life may be deſired without ſhame or diſhonour ; com 
nor is there any virtue in {ſuffering death. with con- Mud 
' ftancy and reſolution, when it proceeds only from an him 
_ averſion to life. Hence it is that Homer always t- rt. 
refents his braveſt warriors going to battle well armed; fue 
and the Crecian legiſlators puniſhed any one hof threß Mud 
away bis ſhield, though they excuſed the loſs of a fword Mr, 
or ſpear ; intimating thereby, that a man's care in pre. 
ſerving himſelf is preferable to his hurting, the enemy, ily, 
eſpecially. in the Governor of a city, or the General of Wi, 
an army. And indeed, to make uſe of birgt Blces 
compariſon, if we compare the light-armed "ders 


+» 
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(1) Th 8 1 effemi 3 it noisy, was Trille bz; 

1) The luxury and effeminacy that were noiſy, was forbidden, BN. 
of this people exceeded all 857 and even the crowing of cocks, * | 
gination. They uſed to | boaſt, Whenever they invited-their wo- 8: . 
that they had never ſeen the ſun men to any ſolemn feaſt, they al · Na mea 


” 


„de hands, the cayalry to the feet, the main body to 
b. tte breaſt, and the General to the head, that General 
wo ſuffers. himſelf” to be carried too far by his martial 
de zrdor, does not only hazard his own perſon, but the 


lives of all thoſe whoſe ſafety depends on him. And 
therefore Callicratides, though in other reſpects a great 
man, did not anſwer the Augur well, who beſoughe 


as 
u him not to expoſe himſelf to danger, becauſe the 
e entrails of the victim boded ill to him, and threatened 


his life; Sparta, ſaid he, is not bound up in one man. 
lt is true indeed, that Callicratides, fighting under the 
command of another perſon, whether by ſea or land, 
was no more than one man; but being General of an 
umy, he contained in himſelf the whole ſtrength and 
power of all thoſe who were under his command; ſo | 
that he, on whoſe life the ſafety of ſo many thouſands 
depended, was no longer a ſingle perſon. Old Autigo- 
u, juſt before a great ſea- fight near the iſland of Au- 
#15, anſwered much better to one who told him that 
the enemy was far ſuperior to him in number of ſhips ; 
Fir how many then, ſaid he, deſt thou reckon me? thereby 
lying a proper ſtreſs upon the importance of a chief 
commander, if he be a man of experience and valour ; 
nd the firſt care of ſuch a one ſhould be to preſerve 
limſelf, ſince he is the ſafety and ſecurity of all the 
eſt, Therefore when Chares was ſhowing the Athenians 
tie wounds he had received while he was their General, 
ad his ſhield pierced by a ſpear, Timotheus well replied, 
lr my part when J beſieged Samos, ſeeing an arrow fall 


Wy near me, how much was 1 aſhamed for having need- 
„ e:poſed myſelf lite à raſh young man, and further than 
f lame the commander of ſo great an army! Indeed where 
7 ceſs in a great meaſure depends on the General's ex- 


ding himſelf, in ſuch a caſe he ought not to mh 
menificent ornaments, They of- forbidden to all other cooks to 
red rewards to ſuch cooks as make the ſame for the ſpace of 
rented the moſt elegant diſhes a year, that ſo the author might 
d neat and higheſt ſauces. And enjoy the benefit of his invention 
den any cook had invented any during that time. A certain Syba- 
ung of that kind that was ex- rite ſeeing a, man Digging, cfied 
rg f * by a law expreſly on that it had given him a rup- 
Vor. II. N e 


tture; 
E * 
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his perſon, but exert himſelf to the utmoſt, with: 
out any regard to their maxims, who fay that 1 
General ought to die of age, or at leaſt an old man 
But where the advantage of his victory will not be 
great, and the conſequence of a defeat will be deſtruc- 
tive, no one would deſire him to perform the part of a 
common ſoldier, by hazarding the lofs of a General. Ml ;, 
This is what I judged proper to premiſe before the ll 1; 
lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were both great 
men, but both periſhed by their raſhnefs, For being 
very brave and daring, and having done honour to 
their country by their glorious exploits performed againſt 
very formidable enemies, (the one having vanquiſhed 
Hannibal, till then invincible ; and the other defeated 
the Lacedæmonians, who were maſters both at ſea and 
land, in a pitched battle) they ventured too far, and 
inconſiderably threw away their lives, when their coun- 
tries ſtood moſt in need of ſuch valiant men, and ſuch 
_ Kilful commanders. And therefore from the ſimili- 
tucde there was between them we have drawn. their pa: 
i VVVVVVVVVV hl ns Wes 
Pelopidas, the ſon of Hippoclus, was deſcended, as Eu: 
minondas likewiſe was, from a noble family in Theþes. 
He was brought up from his infancy in plenty and 
opulence, and coming early to the poſſeſſion of a great 
eſtate, made it his buſineſs to relieve ſuch as were indi 
gent and deſerving ; that he might make it appea 
he was truly the maſter of, and not a ſlave to, hi 
riches. For as to the bulk of mankind, as Aſo 
ſays, ſome of them through avarice make no uſe at 
all of their wealth, while others abuſe it to debauche 
and exceſs; the latter live perpetual ſlaves to their 
pleaſures, the former to care and toil. But though 
others made uſe of Pelopidas's generoſity, and thank 
fully received his favours ; Epaminondas alone of all his 
friends could never be prevailed on to partake of bit 
wealth. Pelopidas however condeſcended to ſtoop tc 
his poverty; and, after his example, took a pleaſure 


ture; and another to whom he very hearing it had given him 
told what he had ſeen, ſaid, the pain in his fide. N N 
5 2 | 5 cap. 3. BY 18 * 


and employments (2); like Capaneus in Euripides, 


Whoſe wealth was nc er by folly miſapplied, 
To ſerve his pleaſure, or indulge bis pride. 


limſelf, than the pooreſt Theban. RS. 

As for Epaminondas, though poverty was familiar and. 
tereditary to him, yet he made it ſtill more light and 
ay by philoſophy, and by chuſing from the begin- 


many children; yet, notwithſtanding the increaſe of his 
expences, he was ſtill indifferent to wealth; and by be- 
towing all his time upon the publick, he at laſt very 
nuch impaired his eſtate. And when ſome of his 
friends one day repreſented it to him, and told him, 
that money which be-neglefied was a very neceſſary thing : It 
i very neceſſary,” replied he, for Nicodemus there, point» 


bind. Epaminondas and he were both born with the 
ame diſpoſition to all kind of virtues; but Pelopidas 
took more pleaſure in the exerciſes of the body, and 
Eminondas in the improvements of the mind; ſo that 


tie Palzftra, the other in learned converſation and the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. But of all the things for which 
they are ſo much celebrated, the judicious part of man- 
kind reckon none ſo great and glorious as that ſtrict 
fiendſhip which they inviolably preſerved through the 
whole couſe of their lives, in all the high polts they 
led both military and civil. For whoever reflects 
upon the diſſenſion, jealouſy and envy that always 
rigned between Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, Cimon and 
Prricles, Nicjas and - Alcibiades, during their admini- 
tration of affairs, and*then conſiders that affection and 
eſpect which Pelopidas and Epaminondas conſtantly had 


(2) In the original it is zard ſeure and probably corrupt. 
E 


nardag 29; Which is very bt 
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n ordinary apparel, a frugal table, unwearied labour, 
ind in appearing plain and open in the higheſt poſts - 


For Pelopidas thought it a ſhame to ſpend more upon | 


ing a ſimple and uniform manner of life. But Pelo- 
das married into a good family, and had a great 


ng to a man of that name, who was both lame and. 


ey ſpent all their leiſure time, the one in hunting, and 


for 


2 A bo (3) We 


* 


IH EIFE i 
for each other ; muſt confeſs that theſe more truly de * 
| ſerved to be ſtiled companions and collegues in govern. f 
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ment and in military command, than thoſe others, whoſe 
mutual enmity exceeded even that they bore the ene- 
mies of their country, and who made it the buſineſs of 
their whole lives to ſupplant and ruin one another, The 
true cauſe of this was the virtue of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, which kept them, in all their actions, from 
aiming at wealth and fame, the purſuit of which is 
always attended with ſtrife and envy; for being both 
_ equally inflamed with a divine ardour to make {their 
country proſperous and happy by their adminiſtration, 
they looked upon each other's ſuccefs as their own, 


this that Plutarch mentions, the 
Thebans aſſiſted che Laccdæmonians, 


_ © Moſt authors indeed write that this ſtrict friendfhip ch 
between them did not begin till (3) the battle of Aa · * 
tinea, when the Thebans ſent ſuccours to the Lacedæm- of 
nians, who were at that time their friends and allies, n 
For being both in that battle near one another, int. 
the infantry, and fighting againſt the Arcadians, that ba 
wing of the Lecedemonians in which they were, gave way fl 
and was broken; which Pelopidas and Epaminondas per- it 
ceiving, they joined their ſhields, ' and keeping cloſe * 
together, bravely repulſed all that attacked them; til # 
at laſt Pelopidas, after receiving ſeven large wounds, fell b 

upon a heap of friends and enemies who lay dead to-i /' 

gether. Epaminondas, though he believed him lain, e. 
advanced before him to defend his body and arms, and *" 
for a long time maintained his ground againſt great Gr 

numbers of the Arcadians, being reſolved to die rather cli 
than defert his companion, and leave him in the ene - Pr 
my's power; but being wounded in his breaſt by a ſpear, ll \ 
and in his arm by a ſword, he was quite diſabled _ don 
(3) We muſt take care not to who were then their allies. [t they 
confound this with the famous was before the baniſhment of J- bor 
battle of Maurinea in which Epa- lepidas, about the third year o de- 
minondas was ſlain. For that did the ninety-eighth Olympiad. eight 

not happen till after the death of ß F we 
Pelipidas, and was fought againſt (4) The Lacedemonianchad c whic 
the Lacedæmonias; whereas in dered ten thouſand men to be — 


raiſed, to march againſt Ohnthus 
while theſe were getting 1 


ready to fall, when Age/polis, King of the Spartans, came 
from the other wing to his relief, and, beyond all ex- 
ation, ſaved both their lives. 

After this battle the Lacedemonians behaved towards 
the Thebans, in all outward appearance, as friends and 
allies, though they were in reality jealous of the grow- 
ing power and grandeur of their city. But above all, 
they had conceived a particular hatred againſt the party 
of Inenias and Androclides, (in which Pelopidas was an 
aſociate) looking upon them as too zealous for liberty 
and a popular government. Therefore Archias, Leon- 
das and Philip, who were all three very rich, immo- 
derately ambitious, and violently bent upon an oligar- 
chical government, propoſed to Phæbidas the Lacedæ- 
wnian, (4) who was marching by Thebes with a body 
of troops, to ſeize the. caſtle called Cadmea, to drive 
way all the. oppoſite party, to make the city ſubject to 
the Lacedemonians, and to put the government into the- 
hands of the nobility. Phebidas approved their propo- 
al, and during the feſtival of Ceres, when the Tbebans 


little expected any act of hoſtility, put his deſign in 


execution, . and made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. ne- 
Mas was taken and carried away (g) to Lacedemon, 
where he was in à ſhort. time put to death; but Pelo- 
pas, Pherenicus,. Androclides, and many more that fled, 
were ſentenced to perpetual banithment... As for Epa- 
minondas, he remained at Thebes unmoleſted, and diſre- 
garded, as a man who from his philoſophy was diſin- 
cined to attempt, and from his poverty was unable to 
proſecute any great undertaking. | (OLE IT 


When the Lacedemonians heard what Pbabidas had 


done, they deprived him of his command, and fined 
tiey ſent Eudamidas before with forementioned propoſal to him. 

about two thouſand ; he begged . | | : 

the Laced æmonians to put the other (5) He was not ſent to Lace- 
tight thouſand under the com- denon, but impriſoned in the ca- 
nand of his brother Phœæbidat, file, whither commiſſioners were 
which they did; and in his march ſent to try him; three from 
"mh thoſe troops to Ol/ynthus, he Sparta, and one from every other 
paſſed by, and encamped near city, e ts SO. 
Vebes, where Leontidas made the | 0 Eb 
Bs | 1 | (6) This 


him a hundred thouſand drachmas; but they ſtill bp 
poſſeſſion of the Cadmea, and continued a garriſon in it. 
All the other Grecians were greatly ſurprized at this ri. 
diculous inconſiſtency, to authorize and confirm an 
action, and yet at the ſame time puniſh the actor. And 
the Thebans having thus loſt their ancient form of go- 
vernment, and being enſlaved by Hycbias and Leonidas, 
ſaw no means nor hopes of being freed from a tyranny, 
Which was ſupported by the Lacedæmonians, nor a pol- 
ſibility of breaking the yoke, bnt by ſuch a power as 
was ſufficient to deprive them of the ſuperiority which 
they had both by ſea and laae. 
Leontidas being informed that the exiles had retired 
to Athens, where they were kindly received by the com- 
mon people, and honoured by men of rank and for- 
tune, formed ſecret deſigns againſt their lives, by means 
of certain unknown aſſaſſins whom he ſent thither. Au 
Aroclides fell by their hands, but all the reſt eſcaped.” 

At the ſame time the Athenians: received letters from 
Sparta, warning them neither to. receive nor encourage 
the exiles, but expel them as perſons who had been de- 
clared common enemies to Greece-by all the allies, © But 
the Athenians, beſide their natural humanity, thought 
themſelves obliged to make a grateful acknowledgment 
and return to the Thebans, who had very much aſſiſted 
them in reſtoring their democracy, and had publickly 
enacted, that if any Athenian ſhould march armed againſt 
the tyrants through Bzotia, he ſhould meet with no 
hindrance or moleſtation from the Bæotians. The Athe- 
nians, from theſe . conſiderations, attempted nothing at 
all againſt the Thebans, e det 
Helopidas, though very young at that time, privately 
excited each ſingle exile, and often told them at their 
meetings, that it was both diſhonourable and impious to ne- 
gle? their enſlaved and captive country, and meanly con- 
fented with their own lives and ſafety to depend on ibe 2 
| ON. WR ID Cres 
(6) This is all the part Plutarch cauſe, he ſaid, he would not dip 
makes Epaminondas act in this en- his hands in the blood of his fel- 
terprize. He was privy to it, but low-citizens; for he knew ver) 


would not be concerned in it, be- well they would not be _— 
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we WY mis of the Athenians, and faum an every orator that bad 
the art of wwheedling the people; and that they ought to run 


an Wl courage for their example z for as he advanced from Thebes, 
nd d broke the power of the tyrants in Athens, /o ſbould they 
o- cb from Athens, and deliver Thebes. When he had 


rerſuaded them by this diſcourſe, they ſent ſecretly to 


6 ſhebes, to acquaint their friends there with their deſigns, 
. WE vhich were highly approved of; and Charon a perſon of 
tte greateſt quality in the city offered his houſe for their 
reception. Pbilidas found means to be made ſecretary 
to Archias and Philip, who were then Polemarchs; and 
d s for Zpaminondas, (6) he had taken pains all along 
. vo inſpire the youth with courage and magnanimity :. for 
. n their exerciſes he always adviſed them to challenge 
and wreſtle with the 9 and when he ſaw them 


pleaſed and elated. for having thrown, and vanquiſhed 
them, he told them, that they ought rather to be aſhamed 
if their cowardice in being enſlaved by thoſe, whom. in ſtrength 
tie /o much jI lll. 8 
The day for action being ſet, it was agreed upon by 
the exiles that Pherenicus with the reſt ſhould ſtay at 
Trigſium, and ſome few of the younger men try the 
firſt danger by endeavouring to get into the city, and 
fthey were ſurprized by their enemies the others ſhould 1 
take care to provide for their families. Pelepidas was 
the firſt that offered himſ@f. for this undertaking, and 
after him Melon, Damoclidas and Theopompus., all of them 
perſons of the beſt families in Thebes, mate and 
faithful friends in all things elſe, but rivals in honour 
and virtue. They were in all twelye, 2s and having 
taken leave of their companions who ſtaid behind: at 
Thriafum, and diſpatched a meſſenger to advertiſe Cha- 
m of their coming, they ſet forward, meanly clad, and 
carrying with: them hounds and hunting poles, that 
they might not give any ſuſpicion to thoſe who _ 
kithin bounds, and that the; ty- in his diſcourſe concerning the 
"ants would net be the only per- genius of Socrates. s. 
ons that would periſn in it. Pu- _ (7) Aenopben mentions hut ſe» 
lorch gives a. fuller account of this ven. 
5 | XS (8) He 
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them on the road, but might be taken for hunten 
ſtraggling about in purſuit of their game. 
When their meſſenger arrived at Thebes, and had 
given Charon an account of their being upon the road, 
5 approach of danger did not ikke lan "hangs his 
mind; but like a man of probity and honour, he ſtoog 

to his promiſe, and made preparations to receive them. 

Among thoſe who wete privy to this deſign, there 
was one Hippoſthenidas, who was a well-meaning man, 
loved his country, and was a friend to the exiles; but 
be wanted that Ledrde and reſolution which ſo haz 
ardous an enterprize required. This man (8) conſider- 

ing the greatneſs of the danger in which they were going 
to embark, and not being able to comprehend how by 
the weak aſſiſtance of a few indigent exiles they ſhould 
be ſtrong enough to ſhake the Spartan government, and 
free themſelves from that power, grew giddy as it were 
with the reflection. In this perplexity he went privately 
to his own houſe, and diſpatched a friend to Melon and 
Pelopidas, deſiring them to defer their enterprize for the 
preſent, to return to Athens, 'and wait there till a more 
favourable * ſhould offer. This meſſengers 
name was Chlidon, who going home in all haſte, and 
taking his horſe out of the ſtable, bid his wife bring 
him the bridle ; but ſhe being at a loſs, and not know- 
ing where to find it, ſaid,” ſhe had lent it to a neighbour; 
Chlidon upon this fell into a Paſſion, from whence they 
ſoon proceeded to reproachful language, and after that 
to imprecations, his wife curſing him bitterly, and pray- 
Ing that his journey might prove fatal to himſelf, and 

_ thoſe who ſent him. Ch/idox's paſſion tranſported him 
ſo far, that he ſpent moſt of the day in this ſquabble, 
and looking upon what had happened as an ill hw 

| n Fat $a : W eee 
(8) He conſidered that though dered the Thefian ſoldiers to be 
the aſſociated exiles ſhould be able under arms that dax. 
to kill the tyrants, yet they were (9) He went to Hippofthenidas's 
too few to take the garriſon, houſe, but not finding hum at 
which conſiſted of 1500 men; and home, he went from thence to the 
that two very vigilant officers houſe of one of the aceomplices, 
were to command the guard that where he gueſſed he ſhould find 
night; and that Archias had or- him, to let him agg 


= 
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laid aſide all thoughts of his journey, and (9) went elſe- 
where. So near were theſe great and glorious deſigns 
of miſcarrying in the very birth. But Pelopidas and 
his aſſociates dreſſing themſelves like e divided, 
and whilſt it was yet day entered at ſeveral quarters of 
the city; beſides, (1) it was the beginning of winter, 
and the ſnow fell, and a ſharp wind blew, which con- 
tributed much to their concealment, becauſe moſt of 
the citizens kept within doors to avoid the inelemency 
of the weather. But they that were in the ſecret re- 
ceived them as they came,. and conducted them forth- 
with to Charon's houſe ; all of them together, exiles and 
others, making up forty-eight in number. 

As for the tyrants, their affairs ſtood thus; Philidas, 
their ſecretary, was, as I ſaid before, an accomplice, 
inthe affair, and very forward to promote it. He had 
ſme time before promiſed to give Archias and his 
friends an entertainment at his houſe that very day, and 
to provide ſome women of pleaſure in the town to meet 
them there. This he did with a view, (2) that when 
they were enfeebled by lewdneſs and exceſs, they might 
fall a more eaſy ſacrifice to the conſpirators. | 

They had not been long at table before a rumour 
mas ſpread among them, which, though not falſe, 
kemed uncertain, and confirmed by no circumſtance, 
that the exiles lay ſomewhere concealed .in the City. - 
Philidas did what he could to divert the diſcourſe; but 
bibias ſent an officer to Charon to command his imme- 
ate attendance. By this time it was growing dark, 
p that Pelopidas and his friends were preparing for acti- 
in, having their armour on already, and their ſwords 
irt: when on a ſudden a great knocking was heard at 
e door, whereupon one ſtepping forth to know the 

„„ meaning 
tatter ſtood, that ſo he might winter, in the firſt year of the 
kid ſome other meſſenger in his 1ooth Olympia. ; 
= 1 (2) How could this be, when 

(1) The Spartans ſeized on the he brought no body to them, but 
ale about the middle of ſum- ſome of the conſpirators dreſſed in 
der, in the third year uf the ninety- womens cloaths ? To reconcile. 
ith Olympiad, and it was taken this, it muſt be ſuppoſed that Phj. 
um them in the beginning of das did really defign to have had 
| . | | Women 
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meaning of it, and learning from the officer that he was ill 
come with an order to carry Charon to Archias, he re. Ml. 
turned in great haſte and confuſion, to give them an MI, 
account of this terrible news. Every one at firſt be. 
lieved that the whole plot. was diſcovered, and that they ll 
ſhould be all deſtroyed, without being able to perform 
any exploit worthy of their undaunted bravery and re. Wl 
ſolution. However they were unanimous in their opi. 2 
nion that Charon ſhould obey. the order, and appear 2 
| boldly before the tyrants, as no way terrified or conſci- lf 
ous of any guilt. Charon being a man of great firmneſ 0 
and intrepidity, was unmoved at the danger that threat. nt 
ened himſelf, but full of concern for the ſafety of hi 
friends; and apprehending that he might be ſuſpetedMWz; 
of treachery in caſe ſo many valiant citizens ſhould be r 
deſtroyed, before he left the houſe, he werit into the WM 5: 
| womens apartment, and brought out his only ſon, whoMlit: 
was very young, but for beauty and ſtrength ſuperior I tben 
to any of his age, and with theſe words delivered him 0 
to Pelopidas, If you find me a traitor uſe this bay as ay 
enemy, and be cruel in the execution. The affliction anc 
the magnanimity of Charon, drew tears from many; build 
it extremely troubled them all, that he ſhould think aner 
one among them could be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs or cow e 
ardice at the approach of danger, as either to ſuſped 
or blame his conduct; and they moſt earneſtly beſough{Mfhiſed 
him not to leave his ſon with them, but to remove hin ex 
- ſomewhere to a place of ſafety, that ſo he might one di his 
revenge his friends and country, if he was ſo happy i 
to eſcape the tyrants fury. But Charon abſolutely refWncert 
fuſed to remove him, ſaying, What life, what ſaftty ca ons, 
be more honourable, than to die bravely with bis fatbeWccoy: 
and with ſo many generous friends and companions * Tbe b 
imploring the protection of the Gods, and embracing me 
and encouraging them all, he parted. - | | 
On the way, as he went along, he endeavoured t. ad 
recover himſelf, and fo to compoſe his countenance any, 
voice, that they might have as little conformity as ie Wires 


women for them, but being pre- time, or ſome other means, Mee 
. vented either through Want of. cauſed ſome of the conſpirators (3 W 
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WH le with the real ſtate of his mind. When he was 
come to the door of the houſe, Archias and Philip went 
boot to him, and ſaid, What perſons are theſe, Charon, 
bo are {ately come to town, as we are informed, and are 
ſancealed and countenanced by ſome of our citizens? Charon 
was at firft in a little diſorder, but recovering himſelf 
quickly, he aſked them, bo theſe perſons, they ſpoke of, 
we, and by whom barboured; and perceiving by Archias's 
r Wl infer that he had no certain or particular knowledge 
- WH of the matter, concluded, that his information could 
not come from any one who was privy to the deſign, 
1nd therefore ſaid to them, Do not be diſturbed by a vain 
mmour ; however I'll make the beſt enquiry I can; for no- 
ting of this kind ought to be neglefied. Philidas who then 
peared, commended his prudence; and bringing 
Achias back to the company, drank him up to a high 
jich; and prolonged the entertainment, by keeping 
them ſtill in expectation of ſeeing the women. 
Charon, at his return home, finding his friends not in 
upectation of ſafety and ſucceſs, but as men reſolved 
v die bravely, after being revenged on their enemies, 
old Pelopidas the plain truth, but (3) concealed it from 
te reſt, inventing ſeveral things, which, he pretended. 
#:bias had diſcourſed him about. + fo 5 
This ſtorm was ſcarce blown over before fortune 
uſed another; for almoſt at the very ſame time arrived 
n expreſs, ſent from Archias the High-prieſt of Athens 
v his nameſake Arcbias of Thebes, who was his particu- 
lt friend, The letters he brought did not contain an 
Icertain rumour, founded only on ſurmiſes and ſuſpi- 
ons, but, as appeared afterwards, a full and exact 
count of the whole conſpiracy. When the courier 
ws brought to Archias, who was by this time well 
armed with liquor, as he delivered his letters to him, 
tlaid, Sir, the perſon who wrote theſe letters conjures you 
read them forthwith, for they contain buſineſs of great 
Mortaice., But Archias taking the letters, ſaid, ſmiling, 
ins to-morrow z and putting them under the bolſter 
| bt AA ee | "" 
WF clicd in womens cloaths. was nooccaſion at all for it. And 


(3) Why this artifice? There Plutarch himſelf, in his treatiſe 
concerning 
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of his couch, reſumed his former converſation with 
Pbilidas. Thoſe words, Buſineſs to-morrow, grew into a 
proverb, and continue ſo to this day among the Greeks, 

When every thing was ripe for action, the conſpira- 


e 


tors iſſued out, and divided themſelves into two bodies; 
one under the command of Pelopidas and Damoclidas 
marched againſt (4) Leantidas and Hypates, who were 
neighbours; and the other, led by Charon and: Mey, 
went to attack Archias and Philip. Theſe put womens 
clothes over their armour, and pine and poplar about e 
their heads to ſhade their faces. As ſoon as they ap- f 
peared at the door where the gueſts were, the whole (c 
company ſhouted for joy, believing them to be the vo- 
men they had ſo long expected. But when the conſpi- I 
rators had looked round the room, and diligently ob- N 
ſerved all who were preſent, they drew their ſwords, and 1 
made at Archias and Philip acroſs the table, which ſoon Wl # 
diſcovered who they were. Philidas prevailed with a Wl 2 
few of his gueſts to ſit ſtill; the reſt who roſe up to de- © 
fend themſelves, and aſſiſt their chiefs, being diſordered WI 12 
with wine, were eaſily diſpatched. e | 
But Pelopidas and his party met with a more difficult WW © 
talk; for they were obliged to encounter a ſober and Pe. 
_ valiant man. When they came to the houſe of Leonti- Wl Kt 
das they found the doors ſhut, he being already gone to Per 
bed; there they knocked a long time before any body in 
anſwered ; but at laſt a ſervant that heard them, came Co 
down to open the door; but he had ſcarce unbolted, pe 
and not half opened it, when ruſhing in all together, Wi tie 
they overturned the man, and ran as faſt as they could te 
up ſtairs to Leontidas's chamber. Leontidas hearing the © 
noiſe, ſuſpected the matter, and leaping from his bed «it 
ſeized his ſword; but forgot to put out his lights, ple, 
which, had he done it, might have been the occaſion off Vith 
their falling foul on one another in the dark, and {o. A 
he himſelf might have eſcaped. But though he hadi n al 
the diſadvantage of being eaſily ſeen by reaſon * 5 ple, 
5 ee eee 
concerning the Genius of Socrates nance, and told them all, what l, 
ſays, that Charon came back to Archias had ſaid to him. 2 


them with a pleaſant counte- (4) Theſe did not ſup args 
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jght, he received them at his chamber door, and ſtab- 
bed Cephiſodorus, who was the firſt man that attempted 
to enter. , The next that he encountered was Pelopidas ; 
but the paſſage being narrow, and Cephiſodorus's dead 
body lying in the way, the diſpute was long and dif- 
ficult; however at laſt Pelopidas overpowered him, and 
killed him. From thence they went all together to 
find out Hypates, and got into his houſe after the very 
ſame manner: but he, alarmed at the noiſe, made his 
eſcape into a neighbour's houſe, whither they cloſely 
followed him and killed him. After this they marched 
to join Melon, and ſent. to haſten the exiles they had 
ft in Attica, proclaiming liberty to all the Thebays. 
They likewiſe took down the ſpoils that hung over the 
portico's, and breaking open the ſhops of the armourers 
and ſword-cutlers, armed all thoſe that came to their 
aſiſtance. Epaminondas and Gorgidas having gathered 
together and armed a large body of young men, and 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the old men, came in, and 
joined them., nn [ng e 12 | 
The whole city was by this time in great terror and 
confuſion, the houſes full of lights, and the ſtreets of 
people running to and fro: yet they did not gather to- 
gether in a body, but being amazed at what had hap- 
pened, and knowing nothing with certainty, waited 
impatiently for the day. The Spartan officers were un- 
doubtedly guilty of a great overſight, in not falling 
upon the conſpirators, while this confuſion laſted ; for 
the garriſon at that time conſiſted of 1300 men, and 
they were joined beſides by many of the people of the 
city. But being in a kind of conſternation at the out- 
cies, numerous lights, and confuſed hurry of the peo- 
ple, they did not move at all, but contented themſelves 
nth preſerving the caſtle. | | 
As ſoon as day appeared the exiles from Attica came 
in armed, and there was a general aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought forth Pelopidas 
lar, becauſe Archias expecting that Leonidas ſhould be at the en- 
to meet one of the greateſt ladies tertainment; and ſo Philidas could 


i 


the city there, had no mind not invite him. 
| | | N (5) Plutarch 


— % 


* 


and his party, encompaſſed by the prieſts, who carried 
garlands in their hands, and exhorted the people to fight N 
or their Gods and their country, The whole aſſembly, Wl | 
excited by this appearance, roſe up, and with'ſhouts b 
and acclamations: received the men as their benefaQory WMll t 
and deliverers. Then Pelopidas being appointed Gover- WM. 
nor of Bæotia, together with Melon and Cbaron, imme- Wl » 
diately blocked up, and attacked the caftle, thinking it U 
af great importance to drive out the Lacedemonians, and ll ji 
get poſſeſſion of it, before any ſuccours could arrive 
rom Sparta. And indeed (5) he was beforehand” with 
them but a very little while; for the Lacedæmonians had 
ſcarce ſurrendered the place, and were, according to 
the capitulation, returning home, when they met Clenn- 
Brotus at Megara, marching towards Thebes with a pow. 
erful army. The Spartans called the three chief com- 
manders, who ſigned that capitularion, to an àecount; 
Hermippidas and Arciſſus were executed for it; and Hj. 
noridas the third was fined ſo ſeverely, that being unable 
to pay the ſum he was forced to fly his country. 


This action being ſo like that of 7. braſybulus, whether 


there were 1500 Lacedemnians in 


we conſider the courage of the actors, or the difficulties Wi it: 
that were to be furmounted, and the ſucceſs that at- Wl 10 
tended it, was for that reaſon called its ſiſter by the vu 
Greeks. For it would be difficult to give another in- Wl vas 
| ſtance of perſons ſo few in number, who by their f mo! 
| bravery and conduct overcame ſo powerful an oppoli- W/m: 
tion, and ' procured ſuch fignal advantages to their n. 
country. But this action was rendered ſtill more glo- au 
rious by that change of affairs which followed upon it. 4th 
For that war, which humbled the pride of the Spartan, b 
and deprived them of their empire both by ſea and land, fre 
was the effect of that night's enterprize, when Pelopida i dis 
(5) Plutarch, in this place, garriſon, beſides above 30008 nm 
"She to ſtraiten his narrative too more, citizens and others, that de ſe 
much. How was it poſlible for - had fled tothem, and declared on ame 
the conſpirators with the aſſiſtance their fide ? He ought to have met U iv] 
only of a few citizens, and the tioned the 5000 foot, and 200088 ny 
exiles from Attica, to retake ſo horſe, which the Athemans fen borſe, 
ſtronga place as that caſtle; where very early the next morning 1 leg 
el 


Pelopidas's aſſiſtance, under "tht 
5 8 comma 0 
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. taking caſtle; fortification, or town," but being 
only one out of twelve who entered a private houſe, 
boſened and broke to pieces (if we may expreſs truth 
by a metaphor) the chaſes of the Neue e 
till then ahoaghs: indifloluble. | 

Not long after this — emered Baotia 
with a powerful army, which ſo terrified the Athenians, 
that they renounced all alliance with the Thebans, and 
judicially" proſecuted all that cantinued in their intereſt ; 
ſome they put to death, others they baniſhed, and 
others they — ſeverely. Thus the affairs of the 
ſhebans, they having no friend or ally, ſeemed at that 
time to be in a very deſperate condition. But Pelopidas 
and Gorgidas being then governors of Bæotia, conſulted 
together how to breed a freſh quarrel between the Arbe> 
nam and Spartans; and this was their contrivance. 
There was a certain Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of 
great courage, but of no ſound judgment, and whoſe 
mind was always full of vain and ambitious projects. 


This man had been left at Theſpis with a body of troops 


to receive and protect ſuch Bæotiaus as ſhould deſert the 
atereſt of their country and go over to the Spartans, 
To him (6) Pæabpidas ſent money ſeeretly by a merchang | 
who was his friend, and at the ſame time fuch advice 4 
yas moſt proper to flatter his vanity, and would be 
re perſuaſive. than money; That be ought- to undertate 
far noble enterprize, and making a ſudden nitur/ion on the 
provided Athenians ſurprize ibe Pitæus; that nothing 
auld be ſo-agrerable to the Spartans, as to be maſters of 
Athens; and that the/Thebans hating the Athenians, as 
thry now. did, and looking: upon them as traitors, would be 
ſure to give them no manner of affiſtance. Perſuaded by 
tus meſfage, Phodrias marched with his army!by night, 
entered 


wmmand of Demophon, 28 well as at laſt AY for want. of proviſions: 

tte ſeveral bodies of troops that See Aenoph. I. 5. of the Grecia 

ame from all the cities of Baotza, hiſtory, and Diodor. Sicul. |. xv. 
U which together made up an (6) This is more probable than 

my of 12,000 foot, and 2000 what Diodorus Siculus writes, * 
luſe. This was the army that xv. that Clieombrotus, without any 

leged the caſtle, '-which held order from the Epbori, Perſuaded 

Out — days, and furrendered' Spboariar to ſurprize the Piræus. 


(7) They 


. w * 
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entered Attica in a hoſtile manner, and advanced asf; 
as Eleuſis; (7) but then his ſoldiers hearts began to fail. 
and finding his deſign was diſcovered, he thought fie 
to return to Theſpie, after having, by this action, 009 
brought upon the Lacedæmonians a long and dangerous Ml | 
war: for immediately upon this, the Athenians made 3 
new alliance with the Thebans, and aſſiſted them with Ml | 
all their power; and fitting out a large fleet ſailed to Ml | 
ſeveral places, receiving and engaging all the C 
1 
0 


that were inclined to ſhake off the Spartan yoke. 

In the mean time, the Thebans having frequent ſkir. 
miſhes with the Spartans in Bæotia, and after fighting Wl t 
ſome battles {not great indeed, but fit to train them u 
and inſtruct them) their ſpirits were raiſed, and their 1 
bodies inured to labour, and they got both experience p 


and courage by thoſe frequent encounters. Inſomuch Ml a 
that Antalcidas is reported to have ſaid to Agęſlaus, when o. 
he was brought home wounded from Bæotia, You at n 
now paid for the inſtruction you have given the 'Thebans, ne 
and for teaching them the art of war againſt their wil. 1 
Though to ſpeak properly, Age/laus was not their maſ. fer 
ter, but thoſe wiſe commanders who led them with pru-WM in; 
dence to battle, and when they ſaw a fit opportunity, WI 9: 
let them looſe, like ſtaunch hounds, upon the enemy; 1 
and when they had taſted the ſweets: of victory, by va 
which their appetites were ſharpened, took them off £0 
again ſafe and unhurt. But of all thoſe leaders Pelogi-W ſoo 
das deſerves moſt honour; for from the time of his be- gab 
ing firſt choſen General, till his death, he was never one lit 
year out of employment, but was conſtantly either Cap 74 
tain of the ſacred band, or Governor of Bæotia. Was 
The Lacedemonians were ſeveral times worſted by the vbe 
_Thebans; particularly at Platæa and Theſpie, where Pbe- "bat 
 bidas, who had ſurprized the Cadmea, was killed; and all. 
at Tanagra, where Pelopidas ſlew their chief commander, #8?! 
They hoped to have reached diſcovered, then to repent 

| of De before morning, but 32 3 (8) 
were ſurprized, when the day ap- turned, pillaging and carrying Painl 
peared, tofind themſelves at Z¹ off with . ſeveral flocks an d 15 


* 


whoſe name was Panthoides, with his own hand. But 
this ſeries of ſucceſs, though it ſerved to animate and 
encourage the victors, did not quite diſhearten the van- 
quiſhed : for there was no conſiderable or pitched battle, 
but only incurſions made occaſionally, in which ſome- 
times purſuing, and ſometimes retreating, the Thebans 
had the advantage. But the battle of Tegyre which 
was a ſort of prelude to that of Leufira, raiſed Pelopi- 
das reputation very high; for none of the other com- 
manders had any claim to ſhare with him in the honour 
of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext by which 
they could alleviate the ſname of the defeat. e 

He kept a ſtrict eye over the city of Orchomenus, 


panies of foot for its garriſon; and at length he found 
an opportunity to make himſelf maſter of it. For having 
one day received intelligence that the garriſon: was 
marched out to make an incurſion-into Locris, he haſte- 


*battalion, and ſome horſe, hoping to find the place de- 


ing that a body of troops were on their march from 
ſparta to reinforce the garriſon, he retreated with hi 

amy by Tegyræ along. the ſides of the mountains, which 
was the only way he could poſlibly paſs ;. for all the flat 
country was overflowed by the river Melas, which as 
ſoon as it riſes, ſpreads itſelf into marſhes, and navi- 
gable pools, making all the lower-roads impaſſable. A 
little below theſe marſhes ſtands the temple of Apollo 
T Hræus, whoſe Oracle has not been long ſilent ; it 
was in its higheſt credit during the wars with the Medes, 
when Echecrates was High- prieſt. Here they report 
that Apollo was born. The neighbouring mountain is 


gain into a channel. Behind the temple riſe two copi - 


$4 IFRS 3 I the 

(8) The Lacedæmonians ſaw ceeded againſt him; but Ageſclaus, 
Fainly what would be the conſe- being influenced by his fon. ho 
ues of this attempt. The was in love with the ſon of Spbo- 
mY 8 Fpbonriai, arid pro- Du ved Bil es 
OT. 1hs N | 
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which had ſided with the Spartans, and taken two com- 


ned thither with. his forces, conſiſting of the ſacred 


fenceleſs; but when he came near the city, underſtand- 


Ffalled Delos; and at the foot of it the river Melas comes 


dus ſprings, admired for the ſweetneſs and coolneſs of 


91 


1 
* 
y 
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preſſed, they would break through the enemy, though 


reports, of 500, Calliſthenes ſays 700, but Polybiu 
and others 900. Gorgoleon and I heopompus their gene- 
rals, led them them on to the charge with. great bravery. 


ayhich they might have paſſed ſafely, and continue 
their march, if they had pleaſed ; bur Pelopidec diſtin 
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the water: one of them is ſtill called the Palin, the 
other the Olive; ſo that Latona ſeems to have been de- 
livered not between two trees, but between two foun- 
tains. - Near this place is mount P/oum, where they ſay 
ſhe was affrighted at the appearance of a wild boar, 1 
The ſtories of Python and Tityus who were ſlain there, f 
ſeem likewiſe to favour their opinion who make it the 
place where Apollo was born. I omit many other cir. WM 
cumſtances, made uſe of to ſupport this opinion; ſince Ml ., 
ancient tradition does not rank him in the number of n 
thoſe Gods who were born mortal, and having after 
wards diveſted themſelves of. this frail and corruptible 
nature were transformed into Gods, as Hercules and il ii 
Bacchus; but he is one of the eternal Deities who never 1p 
were born as mortals are, if we may credit thoſe ancient 50 
fages who have treated of the nature of the Gods, 
As the Thebans returned from Orchomenus, by Tegyre, 
the Spartans marching at the ſame time from Locri, 
met them upon the road. As ſoon as they had paſſed 
the ſtraits, and were in view, one ran in all haſte to 
-Pelopidas, and told him, We are fallen into the enemy; 
bands: and why, ſaid he, not they into ours? At the 
fame time he commanded his horſe that were in the 
rear, to advance and begin the attack. His foot, 
which were no more than 300 men, he drew into a 
cloſe body, not doubting but that, where-ever they 


ſuperior in number. The Spartans had divided their 
infantry into two battalions; each conſiſted, as Ephorus 


The ſhock began where the commanders fought in per 
ſon on both ſides, and was very- violent and furious} 
the Spartan generals, who preſſed hard upon Pelopidas, 
fell firſt, and all who were near them were either killed 
or put to flight: thereupon the whole army was fo ter- 
rified, that they opened a lane for-the-Thebans, through 


ing 
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he Wl ing to accept of this opportunity to make his eſcape, 


e- nacched againft thoſe who ſtill kept their ground, and 
n. made ſuch a terrible ſlaughter among them, that they 
ay vere entirely routed, and ran away in great confuſſon. 


The Thebans did not purſue them very far, for fear of 
the Orchomenians, who were near the place of battle, and 
of the reinforcement from Lacedzmon. They ſatisfied 
themſelves with the advantage they had already gained, 
and with making an honourable retreat Gong the 
nidlt of a diſperſed and defeated army. - 

After they had erected a tro ophys and gathered the 
ſpoils of the ſlain, they returned home greatly elated at 
their ſucceſs: for in all their former wars, whether 
zpainſt Greeks or barbarians, the Spartans were never be. 
tore beaten by a ſmaller, nor even by an equal num- 
ber. Thus their courage ſeemed irreſiſtible, and ſo 
high was their reputation in war, that it intimidated 
their enemies, who were afraid to venture an engage 


ad nent with them on equal terms. 

lo This battle firſt taught the Greeks that neither the 
"i WE Errotas, nor the country that lies between Balyce and 
ie Wl Cyacion, breeds martial ſpirits and bold warriors, but 
de that where-ever the youth are aſhamed of what is bale, 
t ¶ are reſolutely virtuous, and fear diſhonour more than 
2 BY danger, there will be found the men who are moſt ter- 
nble to their enemies. 


Corgidas, as ſome report, firſt formed the Sacred 
Bard, confiſting of 300 ſelect men, to whom (being a 
guard for the caltle) the city allowed proviſion, and all 
things neceſſary for exerciſing them ; and they: were 
alled the City-band, for caſtles, in thoſe days, were 
called Cities. Others pretend that it was compoſed of 
lovers and their beloved; and there is related a pleaſant 
obſervation of Pammones, to this purpoſe. He ſaid that 
Homer's Neftor was not well {killed in ordering an army, 
when he bid the Greeks, | 


Each tribe and fanih together join; 3 


1 That he ſhould have Joined levees: and their ir beloved: 
_.... en 


down, and his enemy was ready to kill him, . earneſt 
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for men of the ſame tribe or family, little value ons 


another when dangets preſs; hut a band cemented by 


friendſhip and love, is invincible; ſince the lovers, 
aſhamed to appear mean in the ſight of their beloved, 


and the beloved before their lovers, willingly ruſh into 


danger for the relief of one another; nor is this at al 
ſtrange, ſince they have more regard for their abſent 
lovers, than for any others, though preſent. An in- 
ſtance of which that man gave, who when he was fallen 
ly 
requeſted him to run him through the breaſt, that 15 


lover might not bluſh to ſee him wounded in the back, 


Thus it is ſaid of Jolaus, who was beloved by Herculs, 
that he accompanied the hero in all his labours, and 
never deſerted him in the greateſt danger. Hence aroſe 
the cuſtom for lovers to {wear inviolable faith-and affec- 
tion at Jolaus's tomb, which (9) Ariftotle aſſures us, con- 
tinued in his time. It is very probable therefore that 


this band was called Sacred, on the ſame account that 
Plato ſtiles a lover, a divinely inſpired friend. It is faid, 


that this band remained invincibletill the battle of Che. 
ronea ; and when Philip after the fight, as he was tak · 
ing a view of the ſlain, came to the place where the 300 
lay dead together, all fallen upon their breaſts (1) as 
having furiouſly ruſhed upon the Macedonian ſpears, he 
ſtood ſtill and wondered; and being told that it was 
the band of lovers, he wept, and ſaid, May a curſe light 
en thoſe who can ſuſpect that theſe men could ever do ar 
ſuffer a ſhameful thing, Te 44 : 

me . 


(9) J cannot find this place in omits it. If we reje& the word 
Arijiatle; but it appears from the GM as a marginal gloſs upon 
Diſcearſe of Lowe, Which is among the preceding word 7oagioozic, and 
Plutarchs moral works, that this for geo read 54105, the pallage 
tuſtom continued even to his will be clear and pertinent; for 
time. | nothing could be. a ſtronger proof 
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vis, Changing z, into s,, (2) The tory which Plutarc 
but this is hardly any better than had an eye to in this! place, and 
the other. Mr. Dacier entirely which he. relates himſelf in bis 


1 com pariſon: 
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In ſhort, (2) it is certain, that it was not, as the 
ts ſay, the criminal paſſion of Lazus that intro- 
duced among the Thebans this love of young men, but 
their legiſlators themſelves eſtabliſhed it; for being 
geſirous to ſoften and moderate even from their in- 
fancy the natural fierceneſs and impetuoſity of the 
youth, they brought the flute into vogue, and uſed it 
on all ſerious occaſions as well as in their amuſements; 
and encouraged in them that noble principle of love in 
their places of publick exerciſe, that they might there- 
by temper the violence and ferocity of their diſpoſitions, 
And therefore Harmony, the daughter of Mars and Venus, 
vas very juſtly choſen to be the tutelar Goddeſs of their 
city, thereby to ſignify, that whereſoever valour and 
frength is mixed with attractive graces and the arts of 
perſuaſion, there muſt always be the moſt perfect and 
beſt regulated government; ſince every thing there 
obeys the laws of harmony. 1 
Gorgidas, who firſt raiſed the ſacred band, divided 
the men of which it was compoſed in all engagements, 
and diſpoſed them up and down in the firſt ranks of his 
infantry, which made their courage leſs conſpicuous; 
and they were in effect weakened whilſt they fought 
in ſeparate parties, and were mingled with others 
more in number, and of inferior reſolution. But Pelo- 
jidas, who had made proof of their bravery at the battle 
of Tegyræ, where they fought together, never afterwards 
divided them, but keeping them always entire as one 
body, he conſtantly charged at the head of them in — 


tompariſons between the Greet 
and Riman hiſtories, is as follows. 
la was deſperately in love with 
Chry/ippus the natural ſon of Pe- 
bs, with whom he maintained a 
viminal correſpondence, till the 
young man was at laſt murdered 
intae night by Hippodamia, as he 
ws lying by the ſide of Lazus. 
Ejcbylus and Euripides, who made 


this Prince's life the ſubject of 


tteir tragedies, pretend that he 
vas the firſt inſtance of this 


ſort of love; and that Fano, to rc. 
venge the ſanctity of the nuptial 
bed, ſent the monſter Sphinx to 
Thebes, who brought ſuch miſeries 
and devaſtations upon the The- 
fans, But it is not true, that 
Laius was the firſt infamaus ex- 
ample of that kind, Plato in his 
eighth book de Legibus ſhews that 


there was a law in being before 


his time, forbidding a criminal 
commerce between men and men, 
and of women with ane another. 
U 3 | (3) The 
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himſelf, he replied, Private men are to be adviſed io tale 


lying before Leutira, Pelopidas had -a dream which ver 


being unable to ſurvive the diſgrace, killed themſelves, 
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molt difficult and dangerous attacks; For as horſez 
when harneſſed together in a chariot, go on with greater 
ſpirit and alacrity, than when they are driven ſingle 
and alone, not becauſe the air is more eaſily divided by 
their united effort, but becauſe their courage is height. 
ened by emulation; ſo Pelopidas thought that braye 
men by ſtriving to excel each other in valour and the 
purſuit of glory, would be more uſeful, and fight with 
greater reſolution together than apart. Ts 
When the Lacedemonians had made peace with all the 
other Greeks, and continued the war againſt the Theban t 


/ ed as eos. 


only, and when King Cleombrotus had entered their Ml ” 


country with an army of 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe, Ml * 
they ſaw themſelves in danger not only of loſing their i. 
liberty as before, but ſeemed to be threatned with a total t 
extirpation; which ſpread the utmoſt terror over al > 
Bæolia. When Pelopidas was ready to depatt for the " 
army, and his wife following him to the door earneſtly WM * 
beſought him with tears in her eyes to take care of 


care of themſeFves, and generals to take care of others. 

When he came to the army and found the General- 
officers differing in opinion, he was the firſt that joined 
with Epaminondas, who adviſed to give the enemy battle. 
He was not at that time commander in chief, but Cap- 
tain of the ſacred band; and the Thebans had great con- 
fidence in him, as it was reaſonable they ſhould, after 
he had given ſuch proofs of his. zeal for the liberty 0 
his country. | | 

A reſolution being thentaken to fight, and both armies 


much diſcompoſed him. In the plain of Leudra were 
buried the bodies of the daughters of Scedafus, called from 
the place Leu#rides. For they having been raviſhedb 
ſome Spartans whom they had entertained as gueſts, anc 


and were interred there. Their father went to Lacedz 


mon to demand ſatisfaction for ſo deteſtable and impiouf ©' 
an action; but being unable to obtain it, after * ry 
Kkillec 


dreadful imprecations againſt the Spartans, he 
| ED himfell 


himſelf at his daughters tombs. From that time many 
Prophecies and Oracles forewarhed. the Spartans to be- 
ware of the divine vengeance at Leudira; but theſe me- 
naces were not underſtood, neither was the place cer+ 
tainly known; becauſe there was a town in Laconia by 


the ſea-ſide called Leuctrum, and another of the ſame 


name near Megalopolis, in Arcadia; beſides, the crime 
vas committed long before this battle. As Pelopidas was 
alcep in his tent, he thought he ſaw the maids weeping 
at their tombs, and loading the Spartans with impreca- 
tions; and at the ſame time their father Sceda/us com: 
manded him te ſacrifice a young red haired virgin to his 
daughters, if be deſired to gain the victory. Pelopidas look- 
ing on this as a harſh and impious injunction, roſe, and 
told it to the ſoothſayers and commanders of the army. 
Some were of opinion that this order was not to be 
neglected or diſobeyed; alledging for examples the 
ancient hiſtories of Menæceus the ſon of Creon, and of 
Macaria the daughter of Hercules; and others more 
modern, as that of Pherecydes the philoſoper, who was 


put to death by the Lacedæmonians, and whoſe ſkin, at 


the Oracle's command, was ſtill carefully kept by the 
kings of Sparta; that of Leonidas, who, in obedience 
to the Oracle, did in a manner ſacrifice himſelf for the 


ſafety of Greece; and laſtly: that of Themiſtocles, who be- 


fore the battle of Salamin, ſacrificed three priſoners to 
Bacchus ſurnamed Omęſtes; all which ſacrifices were 

juſtified by the ſucceſs. They ſaid further, that Age. 
laus marching from the ſame place, and againſt the ſame 


enemies that Agamemnon did before, was commanded 
one night as he lay at Aulis to ſacrifice his daughter to 


the Goddeſs Diana; but out of his extreme tenderneſs 
for her, he refuſed it; and ſo his expedition proved un- 
ſucceſsful. Others on the contrary, inſiſted that ſo 
barbarous and unjuſt an oblation could not be accept- 
able to any - ſuperior Beings; that the Typhons and the 
giants did not preſide over the world, but the Father of 
Gods and men; that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe that the 
Gods took delight in human facrifices; and if any of 
them did, they were to be neglected as vicious and im: 
| RES . potent 
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tent Beings; for ſuch ſtrange and corrupt defire 
ould exiſt — in weak and depraved — N I 
The generals thus differing in opinion, and Pelopida; e 
being very much at a loſs how to determine, on a ſud. ü 
den a wild ſhe-colt that had broke out of the ſtud, ran WM « 
through the camp, and when ſhe came near the place c 
where they were, ſtood ſtill. Whilſt ſome admired the 1 
ſparkling redneſs of her mane, the ſtatelineſs of he? MI 1 
Gn and motions, and the ſpirit and vigour: of her f 
neighings, Theocritus the diviner having conſidered the h 
| matter, cried Out to Pelopidas, Bebold there the victin 0 
that comes to offer itſelf; wait thou for no other virgin, n 
But ſacrifice that which the Gods have ſent thee. . Where. Ml 0 
upon they ſeized the colt, brought her to the tombs. of Ml v 
the Leuctrides, and there offered her up with the uſual 
rayers and ceremonies, teſtifying their joy, and pub- Ml t 
fithing throughout the army an account of Pelopidars Ml :: 
viſion, and the ſacrifice which had been required of f 


him. TY, | 
| The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up Ml » 
i his left wing in an oblique battalion (3), that the right Ml j 
þ wing of the Spartans being obliged to divide from the p 
other Greeks, their allies, he might be able to break g 
through them with the greater eaſe, and preſs the harder IM ti 
upon Cleombrotus who commanded them; but the enemy Wl d 
perceiving his deſign, changed the diſpoſition of their WI 
army, and began to extend their right wing further Ml a 
out, with a deſign to encompaſs Epaminondas, - But Pe. b 
Jopidas came britkly up before Cleombrotus could open E 
and cloſe his diviſion, and at the head of his ſacred MI th 
band fell upon the diſordered Sparians, The Lacede- Ml r: 
monians were the moſt expert of all the Greeks in the art MI tc 
of war; and were trained up, and accuſtomed to _—_ 7 
3 


bo (3) The term xn 9dauft, or other advanced forward. Mur in 


obl:que battalion was uſed when one phon aſcribes this victory to two to 
of the wings advanced obliquely cauſes ; firſt, to the badneſs of c01 
towards the enemy, leaving a the Lacedamonian cavalry. For wi 
ſpace between it and the main at that time only ſuch as were ve 


body of the army, which always rich kept horſes, ſo that whenever pl 
' retired back in proportion as the awar happened they were obliged, pl 
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© much as to keep themſelves from confuſion and to 

reſerve their ranks, ſo that they could always unite their 
eforts on what part ſoever the danger preſſed; But in 
this battle Epaminondas, without any regard to the other 
troops, falling upon the right wing while they were in 
confuſion, and Pelopidas at the ſame time coming up at 
the head of his 300 men with incredible ſpeed and bra- 
very, baffled all their art and reſolution, and cauſed 
ſuch a rout and ſlaughter among the Lacedemonians, as 
had never been known before. So that Pelopidas, who 
only commanded the ſacred band, gained as much ho- 
nour by this day's victory, as Epaminondas, who was 
Governor of Bæotia, and commander in chief of the 
% 5 He 50 ns =: 

Soon after this, being joint governors of Bæotia, 
they marched into Peloponneſus, where they made ſeve- 
ral cities revolt from the Lacedemonians, and recovered 
from them Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and the greateſt 
part even of Laconia, It was now the very depth of 
winter, near the latter end of the laſt month in the 
year, when the time of their office was very nigh ex- 
pired; for on the firſt day of the next month new 
governors were of courſe to ſucceed, and thoſe who re- 
fuſed to deliver up their charge were puniſhable' with 
death. e = OLE . E 4 1 
The reſt of their collegues for fear of this law, and to 
avoid the inclemency of the ſeaſon, were for marchiri 
back with all ſpeed to Thebes ; but Pelopidas joined wit 
Epaminondas, and encouraging his fellow-citizens, led 
them againſt Sparta, and paſſing the Eurotas, took ſeves 
re] of their towns, and ravaged the whole country quite 
to the ſea coaſt, at the head of an army of above 
70,000 men, of which the Thebans did not make the 
| . e twelftk 
in order to mount their cavalry, Orchomenians and 7 beſpians, The 
to take up with the firſt horſes they ſecond cauſe he mentions; is that 
could get, and with unſkilful riders; the right wing of the Lacedzmon}- 


whereas the Theban horſe were ans was only twelve men dee 


very good, expert and well-diſci- whereas the left wing of the The- 
plined, by having been long em- bans was fiſty deep, becauſe they 


ployed in the Wars agai the thought that if they could make tho 
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twelfth part. But the high reputation of thoſe two 
great men, made all the allies without any publick de. 
cree or agreement ſilently follow and obey them. For 
the firſt and ſupreme law, that of nature, ſeems to direct, 


that when men ſtand in need of protection, he ſhould be 


their chief, who is beſt able to defend them. And as 
mariners, though in a calm, or in port, they appear 
inſolent, and brave the pilot, yet as ſoon as a ſtorm be- 
gins to ariſe, and danger appears, fix their eyes on 
him, and rely wholly on his fkill; ſo the 4rgives, the 
Eleans, and the Arcadians in their. conſultations would 
contend. with the 7 Bebans for ſuperiority of command; 
but whenever they were obliged to fight, or ſaw any 
danger at hand, they all ſubmitted to the Theban game 
rals, and readily obeyed their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one 


boch, and driving out the Spartans who inhabited M/- 


called home its ancient inhabitants, and repeopled 
Tcbome. And in their return home through Cenchrea, 
(4) they defeated the Athenians, who had attacked them 
in the narrow ways, with a deſign to hinder their paſ- 
ſage. | Theſe exploits made all the other people of 
Greece applaud their valour, and admire. their ſucceſs; 
but the envy of their fellow- citizens increafing, in pro- 
portion to their glory, prepared ſuch a reception. for 
them at their return, as their ſignal ſervices to their 


country. had very ill deſerved ; for they were both w_ 


gapitally for not laying down their command at the 
ginning of the month called Boucation, and continu- 
ing to hold it four months longer, contrary to law; 
duripg which time they performed thoſe Fs: actions 
in Meſſenia, Arcadia and Laconia, 
_ - Pelopidas was tried firſt, and therefore was. in | moſt 
da er; but at laſt they were both acquitted. Epani- 
nondas bore the accuſation and trial very 2 
eſteeming it a principal part of fortitude and ma 


mit) not to reſent the 1 in uries of his fellow-citizens. Bur 
Pielogidas 


che nt wing of the Lacedæmoni- (4) This happened to the Athe- 
eng King Cleambrotus was, nians through the fault of their 


ge way, che reſt would not t ſtand, General 
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occaſion. 


Meneclides, the orator, was one of thoſe who were 


concerned with Melon and Pelopidas in the combination 
at Charon's houſe. He finding himſelf leſs conſidered * 


by the Thebans than the reſt of the conſpirators, (for 
though he was very eloquent, he was profligate and 
malicious) employed his talents to accuſe and calum- 
niace his betters, and this he continued to do with re- 
gard to Pelopidas and Epaminandas, even after judgment 
was paſſed in their favour. He ſucceeded ſo far as to 
deprive Epaminondas of the government of Bæotia, and 
for a long time oppoſed and obſtructed him in every 


thing he attempted. But being unable by all his arti- 


fices to rob Pelopidas of the people's favour, he endea- 
voured to create a miſunderſtanding between him and 
Charon; for it is ſome comfort and relief to an envious 
perſon, when he is unable to excel thoſe he envies, to 
make them be thought at leaft inferior to thoſe he has 


a mind to extol. For this reaſon he was continually 
- haranguing to the people on the noble exploits of Cha- 
ron, which he amplified as much as poſſible, and made 
frequent panegyricks on his great victories and expedi- 


tions; and he endeavouredto perpetuate by fome publick 
monument the memory of the battle won by their ca- 
yalry under Charon's command at Platææ, a little before 
the battle of Leufra; the method he propoſed was 
this. Androcydes of Cyzicus, had begun a picture of ſome 
other battle for the Thebans, which he worked at in the 

city of Thebes; but when the revolt began, and the war 
came on, he was obliged to leave the city; however, 
the Thebans kept the picture, which was very nigh fi- 
niſhed. Meneclides endeavoured to perſuade the people 
to hang this picture in ſome temple, or publick place, 


with an inſcription ſignifying it to be one of Charor's 


battles, hoping by that means to obſcure the glory of 


General Jphicrates, who deſigning ſeize on Cenebres, which was the 


to ſecure the paſſes, had forgot to moſt commodious poſt for hin- 
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Pelopidas and Epaminondas. But (5) it was a ridiculous 


and ſenſeleſs ambition to prefer one ſingle engagement, 


wherein nothing conſiderable was atchieved, and no 
more ſlain on the Spartan fide than one Gerandas, an 


_ obſcure citizen, and forty more, to ſo many great and 


noble victones. Pelopidas oppoſed this motion, affirm. 
Ing it to be contrary to Jaw, and infiſting that it had 
never been the cuſtom of the Thehans.. to honour any 
private perſon on account of any publick ſucceſs, but 
do attribute the whole glory of all their victories to their 
country. During this whole proceeding he highly ex- 
tolled Charon, but at the ſame time made it plainly ap. 
| pear that Meneclides was a turbulent and envious man, 
and often aſked the Thebans, if they had never before 
one any thing that was great and excellent. The The- 
bans hereupon laid a heavy fine on Meneclides, which 
he being unable to pay, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
ever after to diſturb and overturn the government. 
An account of ſuch particulars is of uſe to give 'us an 
inſight into the lives and characters of men. 
At that time Alexander (6) the tyrant of Phere made 
open war againſt ſeveral parts of Theſſaly, and had en- 
tertained a ſecret deſign to ſubdue the whole; where- 


upon the cities ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes, to beg the 


aſſiſtance of ſome troops and a General. Pelopidas 
knowing that Epaminondas was detained by the Pelopor- 
nefran war, offered himſelf to command in Theſh, be- 
ing loth that the ſkill he had acquired in military af- 


fairs ſhould lie uſeleſs, and well knowing that wherever 


Epaminondas commanded, there was no need of any 
other General. He therefore marched with an army 
into Theſſaly, where he ſoon reduced the city of Lariſſa ; 
and when Alexander came to him in a ſubmiſſive man- 
ner, he endeavoured to reform him, and inſtead of a 


| Ry 7 | _ tyrant, 
dering the paſſage of the The- the houſe of one Charon, wajs 
ban. | Kadgwn 7wi, Which is not the 


(5) This Charon ſeems to have way of ſpeaking of perſons of 
been a perſon of no diſtinction, note. | 
| fince Leropbon mentioning the (6) He had lately poiſoned his 
conſpirators he received into his uncle Polyphron, and ſucceed 


houſe, ſays, that they wwent into him; this Polyphron had ſlain bis 
| | brother 
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tyrant, to render him a juſt and merciful Prince; but 


finding him incorrigible and brutal, and receiving daily 
complaints of his cruelty, lewdneſs and avarice, he be- 

gan to treat him with ſome ſeverity; upon which the 
tyrant made his eſcape privately with his guards. Pelo- 


| pidas having thus ſecured the Theſalians from all dan- 


ger of tyranny, and left them in a good underſtand» 
ing among themſelves, marched for Macedonia, where 
(7) Ptolemy was making war againſt Alexander the King 
of Macedon; and whither he had been invited by thoſe 
two brothers, to decide their diſputes, and aſſiſt him 
who ſhould appear to be injured. Pelopidas, imme- 
diately upon his arrival, put an end to all their dif- 
ſerences, and recalled all ſuch as had been baniſhed; 
and taking with him Philip, Alexander's brother, and 
thirty youths of the chief families in Macedonia for ho- 
ſtages, he brought them to Thebes, ſhewing the Gre- 
cans what authority the Thebans had gained abroad by 
the reputation of their arms, and the good opinton 
every where conceived of their juſtice and integrity. 
This was that Philip who many years after made war 
againſt Greece, with a deſign to conquer and enſlave it. 
He was then a boy, and was brought up at Thebes with 
one Pammenes. Hence it was believed, that he pro- 
poſed Epaminondas as his pattern, .and that it was from 
him he learned his military ſkill and activity, which 
vere the leaſt parts of that great man's excellencies; 
but of his temperance, his juſtice, his magnanimity, 
and his clemency, which made him truly great, Philip 
poſſeſſed no ſhare at all, either from nature or imita- 
non. FF Yo 
The year following, the Theſſalians preferred a ſecond 
complaint againſt Alexander the Pherean, for diſturbing 
their peace, and forming deſigns upon their cities. Pe- 
brother Polydore. They were both three legitimate children, Aung 
brothers to Faſon, Who having ander, Perdiccas, and 2 
been appointed General of the one natural ſon, whoſe name was 
lbrſaliars, turned tyrant, and had Ptolemy. This laſt made war againſt 
reigned five. years. Alexander was Alexander, flew him treacherouſly, 
lhe ſon of Polydore, ©  '- and reigned three years. 
(7) 4myntas II. died and left MOTOR eee digte | 
7 (8) They | 
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lopidas and Iſinenias were ſent joint ambaſſadors thither, 
but having no expectation of a war, they roo. no 
troops with them from Tbebes, fo that things taking 4 
contrary turn to what they expected, they were com. 
pelled to make uſe of Thefahians. . 
At the ſame time there were freſh commotions in 
Macedonia. Ptolemy had murdered Alexander, and ſeized 
his kingdom. The deceaſed King's friends: ſent for 
Pelopidas, and he being willing to eſpouſe their intereſt, 
but having no troops of his own at hand, immediate] 
raiſed ſome mercenaries, with whom he marched again 
Ptolemy. When they came near one another, Ptolemy 
found means to corrupt the mercenaries, and bring 
them over to his ſide; but yet fearing the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he came ſubmiſſively to 
him as to a ſuperior, endeavoured to pacify him by en- 
treaties, and ſolemnly promiſed to keep the kingdom 
for the dead King's brothers, ud to eſteem the friends 


and enemies of Thebes as his own; and as ſecurity for | 


this, he gave his ſon Philoxenus, and fifty of his compa- 
nions, hoſtages. Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes ; but re- 
ſenting the treachery of the mercenaries, and under- 
ſtanding that they had lodged the beſt part of their 
effects, together with their wives and children at Phar- 
falus, he Cor the ſeizing them would be a ſufficient 
revenge for the injury he had received. Whereupon 
he aſſembled ſome Theſatian troops, and marched thi- 
ther. He was no ſooner arrived, but Alexander the 
tyrant appeared before the place with 'a conſiderable 
army: Pelopidas believing that he came thither to ju- 
ſtify himſelf, and anſwer the complaints that had been 
made againft him, went to him together with J/memas, 
without any further precaution ; not that they were ig- 
norant of his being wicked and bloody, but they ima- 
gined that the power and authority of Thebes, and their 
own dignity and reputation would protect them oo 
. Feen eee £5 £1908 


(.) They were diſpleaſed at Corinth, againſt ſome; troops that 
him, becauſe in the laſt expedi- diſputed his paſſage, he Ipated 
tion againſt the Lacedemonians, ſeveral that he might lawfully 
after the battle that be fought near have put to the ſword. 1 2 
* : ; U 
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all violence. However as ſoon as the tyrant ſaw them 
done, and unarmed, he took them priſoners, and made 
himſelf maſter of Pbarſalusn. TOE ee e 
This action filled the minds of all his ſubjects with 
fears and jealouſies; for they thought that after ſo 
fagrant and daring an injury, he would ſpare. no 
body, but behave himſelf on all occaſions, and to- 
ward all perſons, as one- quite deſperate, who had 
thrown off all regard to himſelf, and his own ſafety. 
When the Thebans heard the news of this outrage, they 
were highly incenſed, and immediately ſent an army 
into Theſſaly z and (8) Epaminondas happening at that 
time to lie under their diſpleaſure, they made choice of 

other Generals. kg 1 * * 5 eee a 
In the mean time, the tyrant brought Pelopidas to 
pberæ, and at firſt permitted every dec chat would to 
ke him; believing that this diſaſter would humble his 
ſpirit, and abate his courage. But when Pelgpidas ad- 
viſed the complaining Phereans to be comforted, afſur- 
ing them that the tyrant in a ſhort time would meet 
with the juſt reward of his crimes, and ſent to tell 
him, that it was abſurd daily to torment and put to death 
% many innocent worthy citizens, and to ſpare him, be, 
be very well knew, if ever he' eſcaped out of bis Bands, 
would be ſure to make him ſuffer the puniſhment be bad 
deerved. The tyrant, ſurprized at this boldneſs and 
magnanimity, anſwered, My is Pelopidas in jo much 
bafe to die? Which being told Pelopidas, he ſent him 
this reply, I is that thou mayeſt periſh ſo much the ſooner, 
ty becoming ſtill more hateful to the gods than thou art. 
From that time the Lyrant' forbad any one to ſee or 
diſcourſe with him. But Thebe his wiſe, the daughter 
of Jaſon, having been informed by his keepers of the 
great firmneſs and intrepidity of Pelopidas, had a deſire 
o ſee and talk with him. When ſhe came into the 
priſon, ſhe like a woman could not immediately per- 
ave his greatneſs and dignity amidſt ſuch an appear 
. il Ei AL eis e +397 en een 

non his enemies charged him and cauſed him to be ſent along 
mth treachery, got him removed | with their forces, as a private | 
from the government of Bæotia, perſpn. Diodor. lib. xv. 1 
(9) L e. For- 
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' ance of diſtreſs; but gueſſing by the meanneſs of his Ml * 
attire and proviſion, that he was treated very unwor- b 
thily, ſhe fell a weeping. Pelopidas at firſt not know- f. 
ing who ſhe was, ſtood amazed; but when he under- f. 
ſtood her quality he addreſſed her by her father's name, MW 

for Jaſon and he had been intimate friends; and when n 
ſhe ſaid, I pity your wife; he replied, And I you, who be. Wi ti 
ing at liberty can endure Alexander. This ſaying touched 00 
Thebe to the quick; for the was already provoked by Wl: 
the cruelty and inſolence of Alexander, who beſide all 8 

his other infamous behaviour had abuſed her younger 
brother to his luſt. Going therefore often to ſee Pal 
pidas, and complaining freely to him of the outrages ſhe 
had received, ſhe grew more and more exaſperated 
agamie her. huſbande hs obs Fe nh 1 

The Theban Generals who came into Theſſaly did no- 


thing at all; but either through ill fortune or bad cons 


duct were obliged to make a diſadvantageous and diſ- MW * 
honourable retreat. The Thebans fined each of them cha 
ten thouſand drachmas, and ſent Epaminondas with an WW 
army to repair the diſnonour. e 8 
- The fame and reputation of Epaminondas gave new He 
life and courage to the Theſſalians, and . occaſioned {Won 


great inſurrections among them, ſo that from that 
time the tyrant's affairs ſeemed to be in a very deſpe- 
rate condition; ſuch was the fear that had ſeized: all 
his officers and friends, ſo. forward were his ſubjects 
to revolt, and ſo univerſal was the joy at the proſpect 
of that vengeance that ſeemed ready to overtake him 
bpaſt crimees 1 an: 
But Epaminondas preferring the ſafety of Pelopidas to 
his own reputation, and fearing, if he puſhed matters 
to an extremity at firſt, the tyrant might grow deſpe- 
rate, like a wild beaſt, and turn all his fury againft 
his priſoner, did not vigorouſly proſecute the war, but 
hovering ſtill over him with his army, he managed the 
tyrant in ſuch a manner as neither to leſſen kis ſpirit 
and reſolution, nor yet to encreaſe his fierceneſs and 
cruelty ; for he very well knew his ſavage diſpoſition, 
and the little regard he had to reaſon and juſtice. He 
; : "LIL 6 x (44's e * re Vas 


was not ignorant that his had exviat + men to be 
buried alive, and others to be dreſſed in bears ind boars 
ſkins, and then baited them with dogs, or ſhot at them 

for his diverſion. At Malibaa and. Scotuſa, two cities 
— were in — and alliance with 4 45 he ſum- 


1 go on with Bis — ; — he did not; 2 out, from any con- 
pt of him, but becauſe he was aſhamed. his citizens ſpould 
le him, who never pitied thoſe he murdered, weep at lle 
eferings of Hecuba and Andromache. | 
This cruel tyrant was terrified at the yy name and 
character of Epaminondas; 7 - 1 


Aud like the craven cock he hung his wings. 


He diſpatched an embaſſy i in all haſte to offer ſatisfac- 
ton; but Epaminondas refuſed to admit ſuch a man 
$ an ally to the Thebans ; he only allowed him a truce of 
tity days; and having recovered Peopidas and Iſmenias- 
tut of his hands, he marched back with his army. 


ln the mean time the Thebans, having diſcovered that 
t te Hartans and Athenians had ſent ambaſſadors to con- 
m eude a league with the King of Perſia, ſent Pelopidas 


n their part; whoſe eſtabliſhed reputation fully evi- 
knced the wiſdom of their choice. As ſoon as he 
atered the Perfian dominions, he was univerſally known 
nd honoured; for the glory he had acquired in the 
w with the Spartans, did not move ſlowly or ob- 
turely ; but after the fame of the firſt battle at Leuc- 
a was gone abroad, the report of ſome new victo- 
es continually following, exceedingly encreaſed and 
read his en When he arrived at the Perſian 
ou court. 
0) i. e. Fertunate. "iti 
You, II. | a „ 
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court, and was feen by the nobles and g 
ration; all of them ſaying, Thzs 45 1% 
the Lacedæmonians of ther, empire; Beth by 
and canſmed Sparta within the bounds 


Spartan ambaſſadors, he conceived a ſtill greater eſteem ut 
for him; and as kings ſeldom conceal their incli- Wc: 
nations, he made no ſecret of the great regard he had Mr | 
for him; and this the other ambaſſadors perceived. He cho. 
ſeemed indeed to have done Amalcides the Spartan (1) ſ 
the greateſt honour, by ſending him a perfumed gar-My i 
land which he himſelf had worn at an entertainment. h. 
But though he did not indeed treat Peloprdas after ſo z 
familiar and free a manner, the cuſtomary preſentsMflid 
which he ſent him, were as rich and magnificent as pol-WMli 
fible ; he likewiſe granted all the demands he made il i} 
which were, tbat the Greeks fhould be free and indepen- 
dent, that Meſſene ſbould be re-peopled, and that the The 
bans ſbeuld be always reckoned the King's hereditary friends 
Having received ſo favourable an anſwer he returned 
home, without accepting any other of the preſents, tha 
what ſerved as a pledge of the King's favour and Goon 
„ wi 
(1) If Plutarch means the Spar- ing improbable that a man in i 
tan ambaſſador, he differs from mean a ſtation ſhould - receiv( 
Xenophen, who ſays that his name preſents from the King of Pf 
was Euthicles. He likewiſe tells or ſhould ſpeak in the aſſembly 0 
us that Timagoras was the per- the people at Athens, Palmer. 2 
ſon whom the King eſteemed next juſtly reads a axioÞopo; Or Shit 4 | 
to Pelapidas. | | . bearer, upon the authority of Har 
(2) In the original he is called pocration and the ſcholiaſt of 4? 
exwo0ip; or Porter. But it be- /ophanes, who both ſay that 2 
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will towards. him; and this behaviour of. Po idas a 


gavated the reproach » which fell on the 6 1 7 amba 5 
Bon. The Athenians. tried and execute Ti imagoras "0 
ud indeed if they did it for receiving ſo many . 
fom the King, their ſentence was juſt and, reaſonable ; 
for he not only took gold. and ſilver, but 4 rich bed, 
ad ſlaves to make it; as if that had been an art Un⸗ ; 
known to the Greeks. Beſide this, he received four- ; 
tore cows, and herdſmen to look after them, as if he 
vanted milk for ſome diſtemper; and laſt of all, when 
he left the court, he was carried in a chair as far as the 
{a-coalt, at the King's expence, who paid four talents 
fr his carriage. But it is probable the preſents he re- 
cived were not the principal cauſe of the diſpleaſure 
of the Athentans ; for when Epicrates (2) confeſſed in a. 
publick aſſembly of the people, that he himſelf had 
received preſents from the King of Perſia, and talked 
f propoſing a decree, that inſtead of chuſing nine ar- 
chons every year, twelve of the pooreſt citizens ſnould 
te ſent yearly as ambaſſadors to Perſia, to be enriched 
by the King's preſents, the people only laughed at it. 
What exaſperated the Athenians moſt, was, that the 
[bans had obtained all they deſired ( 3); z in which they 
lid too little ſtreſs on the great reputation of Pelopidas, 
tot conſidering that his tame had more weight, than 
il the oratory of the other ambaſſadors, with a Prince 
rho always favoured the moſt ſucceſsful and victorious. 
The affection and eſteem of the Thebans for Pelopi- 
ls was not a little encreaſed by this embaſly, in which 
le procured the freedom of Greece and the re-eſtabliſh- 
nent of Mefſene. 
Aerander, the Pherean e. n. at this time 
ta 


rats was an orator who had ob- put Timagoras to death, which 
aned the name of cautcwöpes; was that Leon, his collegue inthat 
nd the latter of them _ us embaſſy, had accuſed him, at his 
lat his long beard gave occaſion return, of refaſing to lodge with 
dthis appellation. | him, and of keeping a corre- 
' ſpondence with Pelopides. For, 

00 Plutarch FR not gie us indeed he had confirmed all that 
the true reaſon which Xeno- Pelopidas had ſaid to the advan- 

m aſſigns, why the as tage of the Tlebans. 


(4) He 


S N I +566 
to his natural diſpoſition, had deſtroyed ſeveral MEM 
of Theſſaly, and put garriſons into thoſe of the P/Bjtte 
the Acheans, and the Magnęſians; who hearing that' Pr. 
lopidas was returned, ſent deputies to Thebes, to defire 
the aſſiſtance of ſome forces, and him for their General. 
The Thebans readily granted their requeſt. But when 
all things were prepared, and the General was juft read 
to march, on a ſudden the ſun was eclipſed,” and the 
whole city of Thebes covered with darkneſs'at mid-day, I 
Pelopidas ſeeing the people much ſurprized at this phe-Mll s 
nomenon, did not think fit to compel the army toil ü 
march while they were in ſuch a conſternation, nor to 
hazard the lives of ſeven thouſand of his fellow- citizens; 
but committing himſelf wholly to 'the-Thefalians, and 
taking with him only three hundred horſe, compoſec 
of Thebans and ſtrangers, who offered themſelves as vo 
luntiers, he departed, contrary to the opinion of the 
ſooth-ſayers and the reſt of the citizens, who endea 
voured to hinder him, believing that the eclipſe por 
tended ſomething extraordinary, and boded ill to this 
great man. But Pelopidas, beſides being urged by hi 


reſentment for the injuries he had received, hoped er: 
from the converſation he formerly had with Thebe, i 00 
find great diſorders and diviſions in the tyrant's own ng 
family. But that which excited him moſt to thigh 71 
undertaking was the glory of the action itſelf; fo der 
his whole aim and ambition was, to let all the Ce ben 
cians ſee, that at the ſame time when the Spartans ſen lis 
officers and generals to Dionyſius the Sicilian tyrant, ant le P 
the Athenians were kept in pay by Alexander, and ha ur 
erected a brazen ſtatue in honour of him, as a benefaꝗ lim 
tor, the Thehans were the only people that waged war i lis { 
ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and ta exterminate all arbitrarſſ#va 
and unjuſt government out of Greeca egi 
After he had aſſembled his forces at Pharſalus, H tres 
marched againſt the tyrant ; who finding that Pelopiaqgiymoit 
had but few Thebans, and that his own infantry at d 
more than double the number of the Theſſalians, we lance 
to meet him as far as the temple of Theris.: and whe * ü 
nge 


it was told Pelepidas that the tyrant was advancing te 
* _ 6 . : fn Gar i Yar 
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wards him with a prodigious army, he ſaid, So much 
ihe better, wwe ſhall beat ſo many ibe mare... .', _.j,,, 
Near the place called Cyno/cephale there were two ſteep 
pills oppoſite to one another, in the middle of the 
plain, Both ſides, ſtrove to get poſſeſſion of theſe two, 
kills with their foot, and at the ſame time Pelopidas 
ordered his horſe, which were very numerous and good., 
to charge the enemy's cavalry, which they phe) 
routed, and purſued over the plain. But Alexander had 
gined the hills before the Theſſalian foot. gould reach 
them, and falling fiercely. upon, ſuch of them as at- 
tempted to force thoſe. aſcents, he. killed. the foremoſt 
of them, and wounded ſo many, of thoſe that followed, 
that they were obliged to give way. Pelepidas ſeeing 
tis, called back his horſe, and ordered them 8 
ſuch of the enemy as ſtill kept their ground; and taking 
bis ſhield in his hand, made what haſte he could to 


a} . 


join thoſe that fought .about the hills; and ad vaneing 


o the front filled his men. with ſuch, courage and ala- 
city, that the enemy imagined they came with other 
ſpirits and other bodies to the onſet. They ſtood two 
or three charges; but when they found the Theſſaliar - 
foot ſtill preſs forward, and perceived the horſe return- 
ng from the purſuit, they began to give ground. Pe- 
lpidas at the ſame time viewing, from an aſcent, the 
memy's army, which did not yet in reality fly, but be- 
gan to fall into diſorder, ſtopped for a while, caſting 
lis eyes every way to find out Alexander. As ſoon: as 
e perceived him in the right wing, rallying and. en- 
wuraging his mercenaries, he was no longer maſter of 
limſelf, but inflamed at the ſight, and. ſacrificing both 
lis ſafety and his duty as a General to his paſſion, he 
advanced far before his ſoldiers, crying out, and chal- 
knging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him, but 

creating, hid himſelf, amongſt his guards. The fore- 
noſt of the mercenaries that came hand to hand were 
ut down by Pelopidas, but others fighting. at à di- 
lance, pierced his armour with their javelins, and mor- 
ally wounded him. The Theſzalians ſeeing him in this 
langer, made haſte from the hills to his aſſiſtance ; 
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but when they came to the place where he v Was, they . 
found him dead upon the ground. At the ſame time Ml / 
both horſe and foot preſſing hard upon the enemy en- 
. - tirely routed them, purſuing them a great way, and 
covering the plain with more than three thouſand dead Ml 
bodies. The Thebans who were then Rande expreſſed Ml ! 


the greateſt concern imaginable at dass death, f 
cullin g him their Father, Nui, and Inſtruttor i in every ll © 
' thing that was great and honourable. And it is no WOn- 
der they did fo, when the 7 heſſalians and allies, aſter m 
they had exceeded by their edicts in his favour, the t 
e honours that are due to human virtues, gave g 
ill more undeniable proofs of their love to him by Þþ 
their grief; for the whole army, when they underſtood Ml 13 
he was dead, neither put off their armour, unbridled Ml Po 
their horſes,” nor dreſſed their wounds, but notwith- Ml 4 
_ ſtanding their heat and fatigue, ran all immediately to I en 
him, as if he had been ſtill alive, heaped up the ſpoils bb. 
of the enemy about his dead body, and cut off their 
horſes manes, and their own hair; and many of them 
when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a 
fire nor took any refreſhment; but a general ſilence, 
conſternation and grief reigned throughout the army, 
as if they had not gained a very great and glorious vic- 
tory, but had been defeated and enſlaved I the ty- 
rant. 8 
In all the cities through which his body was carried, 
the magiſtrates, 'young men, children, and prieſts came 
out to meet it with trophies, crowns, and golden ar- 
mour. And when the time of his interment was come, 
the oldeſt men among the Theſſalians, begged the The- 
bans to allow them to bury him. One of them upon 
this occaſion made the following ſpeech : Friends and al- 
lies, we aſe a favour of you, which will be a very ſingular 
honour and conſolation to us in this great misfortune. It 
is not Pelopidas alive the Theſſalians defire to attend; it 


is not to Pelopidas, foyer of what is done to bim, 720 Fs 
re 


(4) He was both an hiſtorian. under Di onyfras the elder, whoſe. 


and a ſoldier. He had ſerved life he wrote in fix books. _ 
err 


53 
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ey WY fre io pay the honours due to bis merit: no; all we aſt is 
4 permiſſion to waſh, adorn, and inter his dead body ; aud 
if ve obtain this, we ſhall then think you are perſuaded that 


af we efteem our ſhare in this common calamity greater than 
ad jours. You, it is true, bave loft an excellent General; but 
1 ur, with the loſs of a General have loft all hopes of liberty ; 
b, Wl fr, be ſhall we dare to deſire another of you, fince “e. 
ry WY cannot 7eftore Pelopldase .-- I 
1 The Thebans granted their requeſt : and never was a 
er more ſplendid funeral feen ; at leaft in the opinion of 
he WY thoſe who do not think that inagnifpenice _ conſiſts in 
ve cold, ivory and purple, like Philiſtus, (4) who made a 
Y plendid encomium on the funeral of Piamſius the ty- 
xd Ml cant, which, to ſpeak properly, was only like the pom- 
d pous cataſtrophe of that bloody tragedy, his tyranny. 
n- Atxander the great, at the death of Hepbæſtion, did not 
to only cut off the manes of his horſes and mules, but 
1; took down the battlements from the walls of cities, that 
ir even the towns might ſeem mourners, and inſtead of 


their former beauteous appearance look dejected at his 
funeral : but fuch kinds of pomp and magnificence not 
being free and voluntary, but the injunctions of arbitrary 

power, are attended with envy towards him in whoſe ho- 
nour they are performed, and with hatredagainſt him who 
commands them, and are far from being proofs of a 


pride, luxury, and vanity of thoſe who laviſh their wealth 
o ſuch vain and contemptible purpoſes. But that a man of 


d 


ie, children nor kinſmen preſent, none either defir- 
ing or ordering it, ſhould be artended, buried .and 
owned by ſo many cities, that ſtrove to exceed one 


„ie height of happineſs. For the obſervation of Æſop 


s not true, that death is moſt unfortunate in the time of 


it Wl ro /perity and ſucceſß; on the contrary it is then moſt 
WH kppy, becauſe it ſecures to good men the glory of their 
ta dit ii es e i i vio 51 PARRA 
e frved likewiſe under Dionyſus defeated by Dian, killed himſelf. 
ee younger; and having been | : 
X 4 60 Tif- 


fincere love and eſteem; they only ſhow the barbarous 


common rank, dying in a ftrange country, neither his 


mother in the demonſtrations of their love, ſeems to be 


* 
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virtuous actions, and advances them above the power 


of fortune. And that Spartan's advice was. better 


founded, who embracing Diagoras after he himſelf, his 


ſons and grandſons had all conquered and been crowned 


in the Olympick games, ſaid to him, Die, Diagoras, di 


quickly, for thou canſt not be a God. And yet is there 
any one that will pretend to compare all the victories in 
the Pythian and Olympick games, with one of thoſe 
enterprizes of Pelopidas, in all which he was: conſtantly 
victorious ? So that after he had ſpent the greateſt part 
of his life in great and glorious actions, and had been 
_ thirteen times named governor of-Bzotia, he died at laſt 
in a noble attempt to extirpate tyranny, and reſtore the 
liberties of Theſſaly. Eto, ret. 23 
If his death occaſioned great grief, it brought greater 
advantage to the allies; for no ſooner were the Thebans 
advertiſed of it, but prompted by a deſire of revenge 
they immediately ſent to their aſſiſtance an army of ſe- 
ven thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe, under the 
command of Malcitus and Diogiton, who falling upon 
Alexander, who was already much weakned and reduced 
to great difficulties, compelled him to reſtore thoſe 
Cities he had taken from the Theſalians, to withdraw 
his garriſons from the Magne/ians, Phihiote and Ache- 
ans, and to engage by oath to afford the Thebans at all 
times whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould demand. The 
Thebans were fatisfied with thats conditions ; but puniſh- 
ment ſoon. followed the tyrant for. his wickednels, and 
the death of Pelopidas was revenged in this manner. 
He, as we mentioned before, had taught Thebe not 
to reſpect the exterior ſhow and pomp of tyranny, not- 
withſtanding ſhe was ſurrounded = the tyrant's guards. 
She therefore fearing the falſhood, and hating the cru- 
elty of her huſband, conſpired with (5) her three bro- 
thers, Ti/iphonus, Pytholaus and Lycephron, to kill * 
| 8 : | a 
(5) Tifphonus was the eldeſt, affair; but Xenopbon died the 
and as ſuch ſucceeded Alexander, year following, which was the 


and reigned at the time that e- firſt or ſecond year of the hun- 
gephon wrote the hiltory of this dred and fifth Olympiad. 
| (1 


(1) The 
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and they put their deſign in execution after this man- 
ner. The whole Palace at night was full of guards, 
except the tyrant's bed- chamber, which was an upper 
room, and the door of this apartment was guarded by a 
dog who was Chained there, and who would fly at all 
but the tyrant and his wife, and dne ſlave that conſtantly 
fed him. When the time appointed was come, Thebe | 
kid her brothers all day in a room hard by; and go- 
ing alone into Alexander's chamber whilſt he was aſleep, 
as ſhe uſed to do, ſhe came out again in a little time, 
ande commanded the ſlave to lead away the dog, ſaying 
her huſband had a mind to ſleep without being di- 
ſturbed ; and that the ſtairs might make no noiſe as 
her brothers came up, ſhe covered them with wool. 
All things deing thus prepared ſhe fetched up her bro- 
thers ſoftly; ang] leaving them at the door with pon- 
ards in their hands, went into the chamber, and pre- 
ſently returned with the tyrant's ſword that hung at the 
head of his bed, and ſhowed it them as a proof that 
he was faſt aſleep. Being now upon the point of exe- 
cution, the young men appeared terrified, and durſt 
not proceed; which ſo enraged Thebe, that ſhe re- 
proached them for their cowardice, and with oaths 
declared ſhe would go and awake the tyrant, and 
diſcover their. whole plot. When ſhame and fear 
had brought them to themſelves again, and they had 
reſumed their former reſolution, ſhe led them into the 
chamber, and with a light in her hand conducted the to 
ter huſpand's bed. One of them caught him Faſt; y 
his feet, another by the hair of his head, while the 
third ſtabbed him with his poniard. His death .may 
perhaps be thought too quick and eaſy for ſo cruel and 
deteſtable a monſter ; but if it be conſidered that he 
was the firſt tyrant that ever fell by the contrivance of 
his own wife, and that his' dead body 'was expoſed to 
all kind of indignities, and ſpurned and trodden under 
foot by his own ſubjects, his puniſhment will appear 
adequate to his innumerable oppreſſions and cruelties. 
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ARCUS CLAUDIU S, who was five times 
Conſul, was the ſon of Marcus, and the 


- 


M 


_- 


: firſt of his family that was called Marcellus (i), 


: that is Martial, as Pofidonius affirms. He was by long 
1 experience ſkilled in the art of war, and by nature 
hardy, active, and daring; but his fierceneſs and im- 
petuoſity appeared only in battle, on all other occaſions 
4 he was modeſt, courteous, and humane. He was fond 
1 of the Grecian learning and eloquence, and admired and 
14 honoured all that excelled in them; but he did ot 
1 (1) The Romans were very fond from Mars, from whom they 
| of names and ſurnames derived reckoned themſelves — 
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TR progreſs ig them himfelf, equal to his defires, 


becauſe his other employments took him off from à 
cloſe ene If erer N deſigned that any” men 


3 a ESE! ETA; N 13 
dio d led their lives 6 ing er * and ait wor, 
bas 208410 (1 1s 16 2.45 \ 


of ſays, ey were undoubtedly" the cineipal 
Roman: of that age In their infant y they ha the Car- 
ihagintans. d contend. with for Sicihy; in their middle 
age, the Gault for Itahꝶ irſelf; andin their: old age they 
were obliged: to: contend again with! the Cartbaginians 
and 125 hal. = Nor were they allowed: the common 

privilege\. F. r from the wars, their 
merits aur: me lly e Ten n to dad 

licary coymands.” FT 1 85 3 UAE Bot | 


> 5 but in 1 bp proverys tie' n ee 
bimfelf. He never refuſed a: Challenge, or failed of 
killing thoſe that cha lenged him. In Sicily, ſeeing his 
brother Ozacilius once in danger, he threw his field 
over him, flew all thoſe who attacked him, and ſo ſaved 
his life. For that and other honourable atchievements, 
he received from the Generals, while very young; 
crowns and other preſents, as rewards. of his valour. 
His reputation daily encreaſing, the people chofe him 
Curule Aedile, and the prieſts created him Augur. This 
is a kind of ſacerdotal office, to which the law aſſigns 
the ſuperintendance of that Kind of Uivination which i is 
taken from the flight of bird. 

While he was in the former of thels offices; he: was 
obliged, contrary to his inclination, to bring a crimi- 
nal accuſation before the ſenate. He had a ſon of his 
own name, who was very young, but of ſuch extraor- 
dinary beauty and accompliſhments, and of fo virtuous 
a diſpoſition, that he was univerſally admired. Capito- 


linus, Marten 8 e a very inſolent and vicious 
| man, 


from theyes came he names, cus, and Kfercelics 


Marcus, Marcius, Mamers, Mamer- 
(2) Perhaps 
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man, fell in love with this youth, and attempted to 


ſeduce him. At firſt, the youth of himſelf rejected! all 


his offers, without acquainting any one; but when the 


other repeated his ſollicitations, he diſcovered the mat- 


ter to his father. Marcellus highly enraged at ſuch an 
affront, accuſed Capitolinus before the ſenate. Capito- 
nus made uſe of all kind of arts and evaſions to get 
judgment deferred, and at laſt appealed from the ſenate 
to the tribunes. But they refuſing to receive his ap- 
peal, he defended himſelf by a flat denial of the charge. 
As there was no witneſs of the fact, the ſenate ordered 
the youth himſelf to be brought before them, and to be 
examined. As ſoon as ever he appeared, his bluſhes, 
tears, and baſhfulneſs, mixed with indignation and re- 
ſentment, convinced them vithout further proof; and 
they condemned Capitolinus to pay a conſiderable fine to 
Marcellus; which he converted into a ſilver exchange- 
table (2), and conſecrated it to the Gde. 
(3) Soon after the firſt Punict war, which had laſted 
twenty-two years, Rome became engaged in a new war 
againſt the Gauls. The Inſubrians, a people of Celtick 
extraction, who inhabit that part of '//aly which bor- 
ders on the Alps, though very powerful in themſelves, 
applied to their neighbours for aſſiſtance, and particu- 


larly to thoſe called Ge/ate, 


(2) Perhaps to ſhow that this 
happened during the time of his 
being Curule Adile; for it was 
the duty of that office to ſuperin- 
tend every thing relating to com- 
merce. At the ſame time I con- 
feſs myſelf a ſtranger to the word 
Apyupopoidia, which I have never 
ſeen any where elſe. In ſome 


manuſcripts it is apyvpz Aorbeia, 


which he converted into filver cruets 
or vaſes; this ſeems a better read- 
ing. Abi were little veſſels made 
uſe of in ſacrifices, and were like- 
wiſe called aaCid:c, and orxoroiia. 
(3) Plutarch in this place con- 


who uſed to hire out them- 


£10k ſelves 
founds the time a little. The firſt 


 Punick war laſted four and twenty 


pens ; for it began in the four 
undred and eighty-ninth year 
from the building of Rome, and 


the treaty with the Caribaginians 


was made in the five hundred and 
twelfth. The Gauls continued 
quiet all that time, and did not 


begin to ſtir till four years after. 


They advanced as far as Armi- 
24m, but the Boii mutinying againſt 
their leaders, ſlew the kings Ates 
and Galates; after which, falling 
out among themſelves, and fight- 


ing againſt one another, ſome- 


times 


” . on % SG | ons go 
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ſelves for pay. It ſeemed indeed ſtrange, and very for- 
tunate for the Romans, that they did not happen to be 
engaged in this Gallick war before that againſt the Car- 
thaginians was concluded, but that the Gauls continued 
quiet all that time, as if they had really waited to take 


up the conqueror, and would not attack the Romans till 


they had gained the victory, and had no other enemy 
to cope with. However, the near neighbourhood. as 
well as ancient renown and bravery of the Gauds ſtruck 
the Romans with great terror; for they were indeed the 
enemy they dreaded moſt, having not forgot how they 
had formerly made themſelves maſters of Rome; from 
which time it was provided by law, that the prieſts 
ſnould be excuſed from taking arms, except only to 


defend the city againſt the Gauls. 
The vaſt preparations made by 


the Romans on this 


occaſion, (for it is ſaid ſo many thouſand of them were 
never ſeen in arms at once, either before or ſince) as 
well as their new and extraordinary ſacrifices, plainly 
ſhowed the apprehenſions they were under. For though 
they had received none of the barbarous rites of other 
nations, but imitated the mild and humane cuſtoms of 
the Greeks in their religious worſhip, yet at the appear- 
ance of this war, in obedience to ſome prophecies con- 


times one party overcame, and 


ſometimes another ; and they 
thatwere left alive returned home. 
Five years after this, the Gaw/s 
began to make preparations for a 
new war, on account of the divi- 


fon which Flamizius had made of 


the lands belonging to the Piceni, 


which he had taken from the Se- 


zones in Gallia Ciſalpina. Theſe 
preparations were Carrying on a 
long time, and it was eight years 
after that diviſion, before the war 
began in earneſt under their lead- 
ers Congolitanus and Anerorſtes, 


when L. Amilius Papus and C. A- 


tained in the: books of the ſibyls, (4) they thought 


themſelves 


tilius Regulus were-conſuls, in the 
five hundred and twenty-eighth 


year of Rome, and the third year 
of the one hundred and thirty- 
eighth Olympiad. Po. I. 2. 


| (4) They offered the ſame! ſa- 


crifice at the beginning of the 
ſecond Punick war, which followed 
this: for Livy mentions theſe two 
ſacrifices, /6. xxii. 57. 
ex fatalibus libris. ſacrificia aliquot 


Interim 


extraordinaria fadta, inter que 
Gallus & Galla, Græcus & Grace 


in Foro Boario ſub terra wivi demiſi 


Junt in locum ſaxo conſeptum, ibi 


. .-+-5= WE; 


themſelves obliged to bury alive, in the place which is 


called the beaſt-marker, two Greeks, a man and a wo. 
man, and likewife two Gauls, one of cach ſex. © Theſe 


ſacrifices gave riſe to certain private and myſterious 


ceremonies, which ſtill continue to be annually per- 


formed in the month of Nobenbe.. 
In the beginning of this war, (3) the Romans ſome- 

times gained very ſignal victories, and were as often 
ſhamefully defeated; but neither good nor bad ſucceſs 
was available to put a final period to the war, till C. 
Quintius Flaminius, and P. Furius Philo, being conſuls, 
marched againſt the [nſubrians with a powerful army. 
It was then reported that the river which runs through 
the country of Picenum was turned into blood, and that 
three moons were ſeen at Ariminum at the ſame time, 
The prieſts, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve the flying 
of birds at the time of chuſing the conſuls, declared 
that the election of thoſe two was unduly and inauſpi- 
ciouſly made. Hereupon the ſenate immediately diſ- 
patched letters to the army, expreſsly forbidding the 
conſuls to attempt any thing againſt the enemy in that 
capacity, and enjoining them to return with all ſpeed 


to Rome, in order to lay down their office. PFlaminins . 


having received theſe letters, deferred opening them till 
he had fought and defeated the enemy, and ravaged 
their whole country; after which he marched towards 
Rome. But though he carried a prodigious booty home 
with him, yet none of the people went out to meet 


him; nay they had like to have denied him the honour 


of a triumph, becauſe he did not inſtantly obey the ſe- 
nate, but ſighted and deſpiſed their orders. And as 
ſoon as ever the triumph was ended, both he and his 
collegue were depoſed from their office, and reduced to 
the condition of private citizens : ſuch a reſpect had the 
Romans for religion, making all their affairs 1 

olely 


ante, hoſtiis bumanis, minime Ro- ning of the war againſt the Gaulꝭ, 


nano Sacro imbutum. The words which ls here mentioned by Pu- 


ibi, ante, Fc. refer to the ſacri- rarch. : : 
fice that was offered at the begin- (5) C. dtilius Regulus was ſlain 
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ſolely on the pleaſure of the Gods; never ſuffering, no 
not in their greateſt proſperity, the leaſt neglect or 
contempt of their ancient rites: or Oracles; being fully 
perſuaded that it was of much greater importance to the 
publick welfare that their magiſtrates and generals ſnould 
reverence and obey the Gods, than that they ſhould 
conquer their enemies. Tiberius Sempronigs, who for his 
ſortitude and other virtues was fo highly beloved and 
eſteemed by the Romans, when he was Conſul, named 
Scipio Naſica and Cains Marcius Figulus his ſucceſſors, 
When theſe two conſuls were gone into their reſpective 
provinces, Sempronius happening to light upon ſame 
books containing directions relating to ſacred rites and 
cuſtoms, found out a certain particular which he 
never knew before; it was this; Mbenever the magi- 
ſtrate went out of the city, and ſat down in a houſe or tent 
tired for that purpoſe, to obſerve the flight of birds, if it 
happened for any cauſe whatſoever that te was obliged ta 
return inta the city before he had finiſhed his obſervations, 


le was not to make uſe of that lodge again, but to take ana= 


ther, and there begin his ohſervations anew, Semprontus 
was ignorant of this, when he named thoſe two conſuls, 

for he had twice made uſe of the ſame place. But when 
he came afterwards to underſtand his miſtake, he de- 
clared it to the ſenate; they, trifling as that circum- 
ſtance might ſeem to be, did not neglect it, but imme- 
diately wrote to the conſuls; who, leaving their pro- 
vinces, returned to Rome, and reſigned the Conſulſhip. 
But theſe things happened afterwards. 
About this time, two prieſts of the beſt families in 
Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus Sulpicius, were de- 
graded from the prieſthood ; the former for not having 
expoſed in a proper manner the entrails of a beaſt ſlain 
in ſacrifice; and the latter, becauſe, while he was ſacri- 
icing, the tuft, which the prieſts called F/amines wear 
DL, on 


in a battle ; on the enemy's fide Aneroeftes, the other King, killed 
Congolitanus, one of their kings, himſelf out of deſpair. 


(6) Plutarch 


vas killed at the ſame time, and | 


bf 
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on the top of their caps, fell off. And becauſe à rat 
was heard to cry the very moment that (6) Manitit 
the Dictator named Caius Flaminius General of the horſe, 
the people obliged them both to quit their poſts, and 
choſe others in their ſtead. But notwithſtanding their 
exactneſs in the moſt minute circumſtances, they kept 
free from ſuperſtition, becauſe they obſerved __ their 


ancient cuſtoms, without change or innovation. 


Flaminius and his collegue being thus depoſed in 
the Conſulate, the Roman magiſtrates, (7) called Inter- 
reges, Choſe Marcellus in their room; who, as ſoon as 
he entered upon his office, choſe Cneins Cornelius for his 
collegue. The Gauls ſent ambaſſadors to Propoſe a 
treaty of peace, and the ſenate ſeemed inclined to it; 
but the people by the inſtigation of Marcellus were deſi- 


rous of war. However, a peace was at laſt concluded; 


which, it is ſaid, the Geſate broke ſoon after; who, to 
the number of 30, ooo, paſſing the Alps, Joined the In- 
ſubrians, who were ſtill more numerous; and. relying 
on their numbers, advanced boldly as far as (8) Acerræ, 


à city, ſituated between the Po and the Alps, that was 
| beſieged by the Romans. From thence King Yiridoma- 


rus taking with him 10,090 of the n ravaged the 
whole country near the Po. 1 8 
Marcellus having received an account of their march, 


left his collegue before Acerræ, with all the heavy- 


armed infantry, and a third part of the horſe; and tak- 
ing with him the reſt of the horſe, and 600 ofthe 
lighteſt foot, he purſued the 10,000 Gęſatæ night and 
day without intermiflion, till at laſt he came up with 
them near Claſtidium; a ſmall town in Gaul, which a 
little before had been brought under ſubjection to the 


Romans. He had not time to refreſh his troops, or give 


them reſt; for the barbarians were ſoon advertiſed of 


his arrival; and ſeeing the ſmall number of his one. 
an 


(6) Plutarch is aces in this pointed in an [nter-regnum, to 
place; for 2. Fabius Maximus name a King; and in the times 
was Dictator, and not Minucius. of the Republick, when there 


(7) Theſe were magiſtrates ap- were no legal officers in "ck 
23 oo  thele 


nd making little account of his horſe, they reckoned 
themſelves ſecure of victory. For theſe, as well as all 
the other Gauls, being excellent horſemen, thought they 
had the advantage in that reſpect, eſpecially as they 
fund themſelves ſuperior in number to Marcellus. 
They marched therefore directly againſt him with great 
fury, and uttering dreadful menaces, as though they 
had been ſure of carrying their point without oppoſi- 
ton; Viridbmarus their King riding at their head. Mar- 
us, becauſe his troops were but few, that they might 
not be encompaſſed by the enemy, extended his wings 
of cavalry, thinning and widening them by degrees, 
till at laſt his front was nearly equal to thatof the enemy. 
When he had done this, and was advancing to the 
charge, his horſe, frighted at the ſhouts and noiſe of 
tne Gauls, turned ſhort on a ſudden, and in ſpite of all 
his endeavours to the contrary, carried him back, 
Marcellus fearing that this motion might be ſuperſtiti- 
vuſly taken for an ill omen, and ſo diſhearten his men, 
took his horſe by the bridle and turned him quite round, 
and then returning to his former ſtation, adored the ſun ; 
making them believe that-this wheeling about was not 
an involuntary accident, —— act of devotion 
for it was cuſtomary with the Romans to turn round 
hen they worſhipped the Gods. When he was u 
the very point of engaging with the Gauls, he made a 
ow that he would conſecrate to Jupiter Feretrius the beſt 
of the arms that ſhould be taken from the enemy. At 
that very inſtant the King of the Gauls ſpying him, and 
meſſing from the enſigns of authority that he was the 
loman General, ſpurred his horſe forward, and bran- 
lining his ſpear, loudly challenged him to the combat. 
He was ſuperior in ſtature to all the reſt of the Gauls, 
and had on that day a ſuit of armour adorned with 
zold and filver, and variegated with the moſt lively 
| . colours, 

theſe Inter-reges had a right of with part of their army, and laid 
uming them. ſiege to Claſiiaium, to make a di- 

8) The Gauls not being able to verſion. Vide Pohb, J. 2. 


clieve the place, paſſed the Po . 
For. II. * | (9) Scipio 
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colours, ſo that it ſhone like lightning. 5. Whilſt Mar. 


man General who have with my own hands ſlain a General 


gellus was viewing the diſpoſition of the enemy's forces. 
he caſt his eyes upon that armour; and concluding from 
the richneſs of it, that this was the armour which he 
had vowed to Jupiter, he rode againſt Viridomarus with 
all his might, and with his ſpear pierced his breaſt. 
Plate; at the ſame time by the ſtrength of his horſe he 
oyerſet him, and threw, him on the ground; and pur. 
ſuing his blow, at the ſecond or third ſtroke killed hin 
out- right: then leaping from his horſe, he diſarmed him, 
and taking his arms and lifting them up towards hea- 
ven, he ſaid, O Jupiter Feretrius, who from on high be. 
holaeft the valiant exploits of captains and commanders in thy 
day of battle, I call thee to witneſs that 1 am the third Ro-“ 


and a King : to thee ] conſecrate theſe firſt and moſt excellent Ml © 
of the ſpoils; do thou be propitious, and crown our afiom 
with the like ſucceſs in the proſecution of this war. 
When he had: finiſhed his prayer, the Roman horſe 
began the charge, encountering both the enemy's horſe 
and foot ar the ſame time; and, notwithſtanding the 
inequality of their numbers, obtained a victory com- 
plete in its kind, and almoſt incredible in its circum- 


ſtances. For never before or ſince did a handful of N 
| horſe give ſo entire a defeat to ſuch a ſuperior force, m1 
both of horſe and foot, as were then drawn up in battle 4 
againſt them. Marcellus having ſlain the greateſt pan, 
of the enemy, and taken all their arms and baggage, 2 i 
marched back to join his collegue, (9) who had not " 1 
ſuch good ſucceſs in his undertaking againſt the G c 
before Milan, which is a very large city, well inhabited "y 
and the capital of all that country. The Gauls de- * 
fended this place with ſuch obſtinacy and reſolution is 
that Scipio, inſtead of beſieging it, ſeemed rather be 23 
fieged himſelf. But upon the return of Marcellus, the - 
09) Scipio his collegue took 4. met with a' misfortune, which i hi. 
cerræ; Whereupon the Gauls, re- however he ſoon repaired. Thi "ge 
tiring to Milan, Scipio purſued Ganls fell upon his rear, whict 8 
them; but in his return back he they cut to pieces, and routed = "a 


"of f the hands of the Gauls, and 


kinds, it was one of the moſt 
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Ceſatæ underſtanding that their King was ſlain, and his 
army defeated, withdrew their forces in all haſte; and 
o Milan was taken, and the Gauls delivered up their 
other cities to the Romans, who granted them a peace 
on reaſonable conditions. : ie Nen 
The ſenate made a decree, that only Marcellus ſhould 
have the honour of a triumph; and, for the quan- 
tity and richneſs of the ſpoils, the prodigious ſtature 
of the captives, and the pony and magnificence of all 
plendid that had ever been 
ſen, But the moſt ſingular and agreeable ſight of all 
vas Marcellus himſelf, bearing in triumph the compleat 
amour of the vanquiſhed barbarian, which he had 
yowed to Jupiter. He had cut a branch of a large 
bak in the form of a trophy; to this he faſtened the 
amour, diſpoſing every part in an apt and natural 
order. When the proceſſion began to move, he aſcended - 
his triumphal chariot, and paſſed through the city 
with the trophy on his ſhoulders, which was the nobleſt 
ornament of the whole triumph. The army cloſed the 
proceſſion in bright armour, ſinging ſongs of triumph, 
ad celebrating the praiſes of Jupiter and their General. 
Being arrived at the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he 
there fixed and dedicated his trophy, being the third, 
and, as yet, the laſt Roman General who claimed that 
honour. The firſt was Romulus, after he had ſlain 
{ron King of the Cæninenſes; Cornelius Coſſus, who flew 
aumnius the Tuſcan was the ſecond; and the third and 
alt was Marcellus. The God to whom they conſecrated 
lieſe ſpoils, was Jupiter, ſurnamed Feretrius, (as ſome 
ay) from the Greek word Pheretron, ſignifying a car, 
an which the trophy was borne in triumph; the Greek 
language being at that time very much mixt with the 
latin. Others affirm that Þeretrius ſignifies the ſame as 
lhunderer, being derived from Ferire, which in the Ro- 
EEE IE] 2. a 
f his army. But Scipio turning marching back to Milan, took 
hon upon them, ſtopped the fu- it by ftorm. And there it was 
ptives, wreſted the victory out that Marcellus joined him. 


Y 2 Y (1) See 
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man language ſignifies 2 ftirike, Laſtly, there are other: Ml }; 
who are of opinion that this name is taken from the Ml 5; 
ſtrokes given in battle; for even now when the Roman; Ml 11 
charge or purſue an enemy, they by way of encourage. by 
ment call out to one another, feri, feri, that is, frile, 0a 
kill. © They gave the general name of Spoils to whatever M jc 
is taken from the enemy in war; but thoſe which their ba 
General took from the chief commander of the enemy', 
army, after he had ſlain him with his own hands, had 
the particular appellation of rich or Opime Spoils, But 
notwithſtanding this, ſome authors write that Numg 
Pompilius in his commentaries makes mention of firſt, 
ſecond, and third Opime Spoils, and orders that the firſt 
. ſhould be conſecrated to Jupiter Feretrius, the ſecondt 
Mars, and the third to Quirinus; as allo that the rewarc 
of the firſt ſhould be three hundred Aſes, of. the ſecond 
two hundred, and of the third a hundred. But the moſt 
general opinion is, that the only ſpoils to which this 
honourable name is given, are thoſe which the General 
takes in a pitched battle, and from the enemy's General 
whom he has ſlain with his own hand. But of thi, 

matter enough (1). ” Ones 11 85 
This victory and the concluſion of the war cauſed ſc 
much joy among the Roman people, that they orderec 
a golden cup to be made and preſented to Apollo a 
Delphi, as à teſtimony of their gratitude; they divided 
a great part of the booty among the confederate citie 
which had ſided with them, and likewiſe ſent conſidet 
able preſents to Hiero King of Hracuſe, their friend and 


ally. 55 55 Je 
* time after this, Hannibal having made an irrupi vlut 
tion into /taly, Marcellus was ſent with a fleet to Scih Ie 
and two years after happened the unfortunate defeat or 
Cannæ, in which many thouſands of the Romans wer thus 
ſlain, and the few that eſcaped, retired to Canuſium WM Afte 
and it was very much feared, that Hannibal, when h nud 
| : 2 „ 3 +; 1 al them 

(1) See more upon this ſubject in the life of Rawulus, and Ul - 


notes, vol. I. p. 71. 5 
1 p” (2) Tl 
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1:d thus deſtroyed the ſtrength of the Raman forces, 
yould march directly with his victorious troops to Rome. 
Whereupon Marcellus ſent fifteen hundred of his men 
by ſea to guard the city ; and by order of the ſenate re- 
paired to Canuſium; where having put himſelf at the 
head of thoſe troops that had retired thither after the 
battle, he brought them all out of their intrenchments, 
being reſolved to defend the country from being ravaged 


ad by the eneñ. THEE th tes 

uM The wars had by this time carried off the chief of 
nol the Roman nobility, and moſt of their commanders. 
lt, Fabins Maximus indeed was ſtill left, a man of ſingular 


worth and great capacity. But his extraordinary pre- 
cution and ſollicitude to avoid the leaſt riſk or loſs, 
paſſed for a defect in courage, and ſlowneſs in execu- 
ton, The Romans therefore looking upon him. as a 
perſon proper to provide for their defence, but by no 
means fit to attack an enemy, applied themſelves :to 
Marcellus; and wiſely tempering his active forwardneſs 
and daring courage with the ſlow cautious conduct of 
Fabius, they often choſe them conſuls together, and 
ſometimes ſent them, one as Conſul, and the other as 
Proconſul, againſt the enemy. For this reaſon it was, 
i Poſidonius writes, that Fabius was called the Buckler, 
ad Marcellus the Sword of the Roman ſtate, And Han- 
wal himſelf uſed to ſay, he flood in fear of Fabius as bis 
ſhoolmaſter, and of Marcellus as his adverſary; for the 
atter would hurt him, and the former hinder him from 
doing hurt. 4 IS 8 | 
Hannibal's ſoldiers, after their victory, growing diſ- 
lute and careleſs, often ſtraggled in parties about 
the country in ſearch of plunder ; where Marcellus fell 
won them frequently, and cut off great numbers, and 
tus by little and little diminiſhed the enemy's forces. 
After this, he went to the relief of Naples and Nola, 
nd having encouraged the Neapolitans, and confirmed 
em in the good diſpoſition they were in towards the 
mans, he entered Nola, where he found great divi- 
lons, the ſenate being unable to reſtrain the people, 
SJ whe 


departure loaded him with preſents.  Bandius out of 
_ gratitude, efpouſed Hannibe!'s intereſt with great zeal, 7 
and endeavoured all he could to bring over the people 
to his ſide. Marcellus thought it unjuſt and diſhonour- 


neſs of behaviour joined with his natural humanity, 


him who he was; not that he was unacquainted vit 


who were ſtrongly in the intereſt of Hannibal. There if ; 
was in the town a perſon highly renowned for his per- 
ſonal valour as well as noble birth, whoſe name was th 
Bandius, and who had remarkably diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the battle of Canne:; where, after having ſlain x 
great number of Carthaginians, he was found at laſt upon 
a heap of dead bodies, covered with wounds. Hanni. 


zal admiring his courage, contracted a friendſhip withMl 5. 


him, diſmiſſed him without any ranſom, and at his 


able to put ſo eminent a man to death, who. had fought 
fo often for the Romans, and expoſed his life in their 
cauſe, - Befides, he had ſo much affability and ſweet: 


that he could hardly fail of engaging the affection of: 
man of a great and generous ſpirit. Wherefore one 
day when Bandius went to viſit him, Marcellus aſked 


him before, but that he might have an opportunity to 
introduce what he had a mind to ſay; and when Bay 
dius had told him his name, Marcellus, ſeeming. tc 
be highly. pleaſed and ſurprized, ſaid to him, Hou 
art thou the Bandius /o much talked: of at Rome for bi 


brave behaviour at the battle of Cannæ; % not on! ; 
did not deſert Paulus Amilius tbe Conful, but even re the 
ceived into his body ſeveral arrows aimed at that General WM can 
Bandius owning himſelf to be that very perſon, and ſhow voc 
ing his wounds and ſcars; Why then, ſaid MarcelluW tho! 
fince you have. given us ſo many proofs of your-friend/vpl Li: 
would you nat come to me at my firſt arrival ? Do you thin the 

I can be ungrateful to à friend who is honoured even by bi that 
enemies? When he had ended this obliging diſcourſeſ i and 
he embraced him, and made him a preſent of a fin oft. 
war horſe, and five hundred drachmas in ſilver. . they 
(2) This was L. Pofthumius Al. T; iberius Sempronias. Gracchus ; H the c 
Eiuus, nominated for Conſul with was ſlain with his whole army, b alar 


end 
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that time, Bandius never left him, but appeared vefy 
1calous in diſcovering the deſigns of thoſe who were of 
the contrary party. Theſe were indeed very numerous; 
and had formed a conſpiracy, when the Romans were 
gone out of the city to fight the enemy, to plunder” all 
heir waggons and baggage. Marcellus being advers 
iſed of this conſpiracy, drew up his army in order of 
battle within the city, placed the baggage near the 
gates, and publiſhed an edict, forbidding any of the 
inhabitants to appear upon the walls. By this means 
Hannibal was deceived; for ſeeing the walls quite aban- 
doned, he did not doubt but there was a great ſedition 
in the city, and in that perſuaſion marched up to it 
vith the leſs order and precaution; At that very me- 
ment Marcellus commanded that gate of the city which 
was directly before him to be opened; and iſſuing out 
vith the beſt of his horſe, he charged the enemy in 
front. Soon after a ſecond gate was opened, through 
which the infantry poured forth with loud ſhouts ; and 
38 Hannibal was going to divide his troops to make head 
zainſt theſe laſt, a third gate was opened, at which 
iſſued out all the reſt of the Roman forces, who fell furi- 
ouſly upon the enemy; they were ſurprized at this 
unexpected ſally, and made but a faint reſiſtance agaifiſt 
thoſe with whom they had been firſt engaged, by 
reaſon of their being warmly attacked by a ſecond: body. 

This was the firſt time Hanmnibal's troops fled before 


camp in great conſternation, . and with prodigious ha- 
vock; for Hannibal is ſaid to have loſt more thañ fave 
thouſand men, and Marcellus not above five hundred: 
Livy does not make this defeat, or the numbers ſlain on 
the enemy's ſide, to be ſo conſiderable; he only allows 
that this ſucceſs raiſed the glory of Marcellus very high, 
and inſpired the Romans with new courage in the midſt 
of their misfortunes, by letting them ſee that the enemy 
"ny ticy fought againſt was not invincible, (2) Upon the 


a WT ry" death 
. the Gazls, and after a very parti- to paſs through a certain foreſt 
I tar manner, He being obliged called the Litanean Foreſt, the 


Y 4 | _ 7; 


the Roman legions z they were driven back to their 
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openly for fear of the 


down the office voluntarily : 
from continuing the command of the army, for he was 
elected Proconſul, and returned immediately to Nola, 
where (4) he chaſtiſed all thoſe who had declared for 
the Cartbaginians in his abſence. 
to their aſſiſtance, and offered Marcellus battle, which 
he refuſed. But ſome days after, (5) when he found 
that Hannibal, no longer expecting a battle, had ſent 
the greateſt part of his army to forage and plunder, he 


attacked him vigorouſly, 


foot with ſuch long ſpears as are u 


Cauls had cut all the trees in it 


near the road he was to paſs, af- 


ter ſuch a manner, that they ſtill 
continued ſtanding, but with the 
leaſt motion would all of them 
tumble down. When Albinus 
was arrived in the foreſt with his 


army, conſiſting of twenty-five 


thouſand men, the Gaus, who 
lay hid, ſet the trees that were 
near them in motion, which fall- 
Ing on the nextto.them, and they 
on the next, and ſo an, they all 
tumbled down almoſt at the very 
ſame time, overwhelming and 
killing both men and horſes. 
Thoſe that eſcaped this ſnare 
were killed by the Gault, amon 

whom was the Conſul himſelf. 


The Gauls cut off his head, and | | 
he deſtroyed every thing with fire 


emptying his ſkull, ſet it in gold, 
to be uſed for libations at their 
feaſts. Livy xxiii. 24. This hap- 


death of one of the conſuls, the people- called home 
Marcellus, (3) who was abſent at that time, to fill his 
place, and, in ſpite of the magiſtrates, cauſed the elec- 
tion to be deferred till his return. As ſoon as he ar. 
rived the was unanimouſly choſen Canſul; bur it hap- 
pening to thunder at that time, the augurs plainly. fay 
that the election was faulty, but yet durſt not oppoſe it 
people; however Marcellus laid 


» — 


but this did not hinder him 


Hannibal made haſte 


having firſt furniſhed his 
Pa on ſhipboard, and 
likewiſe 


pened ſame months after the bat. 


tle at Canne. 


2 


(3) The ſenate having ſent him 
into Campania to exchange armies, 
the people believed they had ſent 
him away on purpoſe that he 
might not be preſent at the elec- 
tion, and therefore were reſolved 
to defer it till his return. Liu 
xxiii. 13. „ 
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(4) He immediately cauſed the 
heads of ſeventy of the inhabi- 
tants of Nola to be cut off, and 
confiſcated their eſtates ta the ule 
of the Roman ſtate. Plutarch 
ſpeaks here of the ravages com- 
mitted by Marceilus in the country 
of the Hirpins and Sammites, where 


and ſword. Livy xxiii. 41. 
(5) T . 


likewiſe taught them how to wound the enemy with 
them at a diſtance; while the Cartbag inians tought only 
with very ſhort ſwords or darts, which they were uns 
{killed in throwing. For this reaſon all thoſe who 
attempted to make head againſt them were forced to turn 
their backs, and fled in cofuſion, (6) leaving 3000 ſlain 
upon the field of battle; beſide four elephants killed, and 
two taken alive. But what was of ſtill greater conſe- 
quence, the third day after the battle, (7) above three 
hundred horſe, Spaniards and Numidians, came over to 
Marcellus; a misfortune which had never befallen Han- 
3a] till that time: for though his army was compoſed 
of men of ſeveral barbarous nations, as different in their 
manners as language, he had ever till then preſerved a 
good underſtanding and ſtrict concord among them. 
Theſe deſerters always continued inviolably faithful to 
Marcellus, and the generals who commanded after him. 

(8) Marcellus being a third time created Conſul, paſ- 
ſed over into Siciſy; for Hannibals great ſucceſs =_ 


() Two days before this there 
was a battle before the walls of 


Nola ; for Hannibal coming up to 
make a general attack upon the 
city, Marcellus ſallied out, and 
overthrew all that oppoſed him. 


Thediſpute would have been very 
ſharp had not a violent ſtorm hap- 
pened that ſeparated the comba- 


tants. Zivy xxiii. 44. 


6) There were more than five 
thouſand men killed. Six hundred 
priſoners avere taken, eighteen fland- 
ards, and two elephants, befide four 
elephants that were killed. On the 
Roman fide there were not @ thou- 
/and ſlain. Liv. xxiii. 406. 


| (7) Livy makes them a thou- 


ſand two hundred and ſeventy- 
two. It is therefore probable that 
we ſhould read in this place, one 


of Nome, and 212 years 


thouſand three hundred boi. 


(8) In the ſecond year of the 
141ſt Olympiad, the 539th year 
. | before 
the birth of Chriſt. Plutarch for- 
gets here a third victory that Mar- 


cellus gained over Hannibal before 


Mela. Having learned that Han- 
nibal was marching again towards 
that place, he reſolved to meet 
him. In order to this, he cauſed 
Claudius Nero to march with the 
horſe by night out at the gate 
that was oppoſite to the way Han- 
nibal was to come; after Weir 
taken a great circuit, he was to 
return back, and follow Hanni - 
bal; and when he ſaw the battle 
begun, to attack him in the rear. 
It is not known whether Nero loft 
his way in the night, or whether 
he had not time enough to exe- 
LEE. N cute 
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ſo ſwelle&the hopes of the Carthaginians, that they enter. 
tained thoughts of re-conquering that iſland ; and eſpe- 


eially ſince (9) the death of the tyrant Hieronymus had 


, thrown every thing into confuſion at Sracuſe; (1) 


wherefore the Romans had already ſent an army thither 
under the command of Appius Clandins . 
As ſoon as Marcellus had taken upon him the com- 


mand of the army in Sicily; a great number of Romans 


came and threw themſelves at his feet, imploring his 
afſiſtance under their unhappy circumſtances. Of thoſe 
who fought at the battle at Came, ſome fled, and ſome 


were taken priſoners; and thefe latter were fo many in 


number, that it was ſaid, the Romans had not men 


enough left to defend the walls of their city. But they 


ſtil} retained} ſo much courage and magnanimity that 


hen Hannibal offered to releaſe the priſoners for a 


very inconſiderable ranſom, they not only refuſed it, 
but without giving themſelves any further trouble about 
them, left them to be killed by the enemy, or ſold out 
of [taly; and thoſe who had ſaved themſelves by flight 
they tranſported into Sicily, with an expreſs: command 
not to return home till the war with Hannibal was 
ended. When Marcellus was arrived in that” iſland, 
great numbers of theſe unfortunate men addreſſed 
themſelves to him, and falling on their . knees before 


cute this order; but had he come 
up at the time appointed. Han- 
nibal had been entirely defeated. 
Marcellus, indeed, had already 


ing horſe enough, he durſt not 
purſue him, and therefore ſounded 


Aa retreat. Hannibal loſt above 
two thouſand men, and the Ro- 
mans leſs than four hundred. Nero 


returned to Nola in the evening, 
after having fatigued his troops 
to no purpole, without ſeeing the 
enemy. Marcellus expoſtulated 


ſeverely with him, and ſaid that 


it was wholly owing to him that 


the Romans had not thatday made 


repriſal upon Hanni bal tor the 


lois they ſuſtained at the battle of 


Cannæ. Livy xxiv. 17 
beaten him himſelf, but not hav- + | 


(9) Hieronymus was murdered 
by his own ſubjects at Leontium. 
He was the ſon of Gels, and the 
grandſon of Hiero. His father 
Gelo died firſt, and afterwards his 
grandfather, being ninety years 
old ; and Hieronymus, who was not 
then fifteen was ſlain ſome months 
after. Theſe three deaths hap- 


pened towards the latter end. of 


the year that preceded _ 
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him, with the-deepeſt lamentations and floods of tears; 
begged to be admitted into the troops, promiſing to 
make it appear by their future behaviour that chat de 
feat was owing to ſome misfortune, and not te their 


cowardice. Wher n Marcellus, out of compaſſion, 


out of rhoſe exiles, as he ſhould have octaſion. The 
ſenate deliberated a long time about the matter, and 
at length returned this anſwer, That the Romans did nor 
tand in need-of the alſiſtance of cowards , but Bowever, if 
Marcellus had a mind, he might make uſe of them, provided 
be did not beſtow on any of them a. croum, o any older cut 
flomary reward of valour.. This decree of the ſenate 


gave Marcellus great uneafineſs ; and at his return 


Rome, after the war was ended, he expoſtulated and 
complained to them, that after all his fervices, chey 
had denied him the ſatisfaction of retrieving the ho- 
nour, and alleviating the misfortunes of thoſe poor ei. 
tizens. * Ari ot | FREE 1 Wy riss MF [£0 
His firſt care, after he came into Sicily, was to be res 
venged on (2) Hippocrates, the Sracuſan General, for 
his treachery ; who, to ſhew his affection to the Cartbu- 
ginians, and by their means to make himſelf"rtyrant'of 
Sicily, had: attacked the Romans near Leontium anch lain 
great numbers of them. Marcellus therefore marched 


with 
lu's third conſulate. | 


S 
avant 


rd conſulate. brother Epycides were Cartbaginie 

(1) They had ſent Appius ans by birth, but originally from 
Claudius thither in quality of Syracn/e; for their grand-farker 
prætor. He was there before having been baniſhed from thence, 
the death of Hizronymus, who ſettled at Carthage, where he mar- 
laughed at the ambaſſadors that ried. Hannibal ſent theſe two 


came from Nome, to confirm the brothers, with a Carthaginian of 


alliance between him and the 
Romans, What fatceſs; had ye, (aid 
he, at the battle of Cannz ! Han- 


vibal's ambaſſadors tell me flrange 
things about it: I would fain know 


the truth, that I may: now what 
to reſolve: ons; ci. $6095: 22 
(2) Thig, Hippocrates and his 


nob'2 extraction, whoſe name was 


Hannibal, ambaſſadors to Syracuſe. 


This laſt returned quickly with 
the treaty they had. made with 
the tyrant; but the ' two others, 
by Hannibals conſent, continued. 


- iii} at his court 'as ambaſſadors in 
ning p. 18 


(3) This 


— — 3h35 — ea no. 
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with his whole army to beſiege that city, and took it 
by ſtorm; but offered no injury or violence to the in- 
habitants; only ſuch deſerters as he found there, he 


ordered to be beaten with rods, and then put to death. 


Hippocrates preſently ſent an acequnt to Sracuſe, that 
Marcellus had put to the ſword without diſtinction all 
that were able to bear arms; and while the Sracuſan 
were under the utmoſt conſternation at this n he 
came ſuddenly upon them and ſurpriſed the city. 


Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole army, 


* encampin g near Syracuſe,. ſent ambaſſadors thither 
to acquaint the inhabitants with the whole truth of what 


had happened at Leontium. But finding that all he 
could ſay was to no purpoſe, and that the Sracuſans, awed 


by the power of Hippocrates, refuſed to liſten to him, 
he prepared to attack the city both by ſea and land. 
Appius Claudius commanded the land forces, while Mar- 
cellus with ſixty gallies, each of which had five rows of 
oars, and was provided with all kind of arms and miſ- 
ſile weapons, attacked it by ſea; he had beſides a ter- 
rible machine carried upon eight gallies faſtened toge- 


ther; and he was animated with great hopes by the 
number of his batteries, the vaſtneſs of his preparations, 


and eſpecially by the great reputation he had acquired 
in war. But Archimedes deſpiſed all his machines and 
preparations, which were nothing in compariſon of 
thoſe engines he invented daily; although he did not 
at all value himſelf upon them, or conſider the inven- 
tion of them as any effort of genius, but only as an 
amuſement and diverſion in his geometrical ſtudies. 
Neither had he gone ſo far, but at the earneſt requeſt 
of Hiero, who had a long time ſollicited him to reduce 
his ſpeculations into practice, by employing them about 


corporeal and ſenſible things, and to make his abſtrac- 
ted reaſonings more evident and intelligible to the ge- 


nerality of mankind, by applying them to the uſes of 
. 
Eudorus and Archytas were the firſt that invented: a 


put in practice this celebrated mechanical knowledge, 


do 
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to give geometry more variety and agreeableneſs, and to 
ſolve by ſenſible experiments and the uſe of inſtruments, 
certain problems for which mere geometrical: reaſoning 
is not ſufficient. That problem, for example, of two 
mean proportional lines, which cannot be found. out 


geometrically, and yet are ſo neceſſary for the ſolution 


of ſeveral other problems, they refolved mechanigally, 
by the aſſiſtance of certain inſtruments called; Me/elabes, 
taken from conick ſections. But when Plato grew diſ- 
pleaſed at them, and reproached them for corrupting 
and debaſing the excellence of geometry, by making it 
deſcend from incorporeal and intellectual to corporeal 
and ſenſible things, and forcing it to make uſe of mat- 
ter, which requires manual labour, and is the object of 
low and ſervile trades; from that time the ſtudy of me- 
chaniſm was judged beneath the dignity of geometry, 
and ſeparated from it; and after having been a long 
time deſpiſed by the, philoſophers, came to be reckoned 
à part of the military art. | * e 

Arcbimedes aſſerted one day to King Hiero, whoſe friend 
and kinſman he was, this propoſition, that with any _ 
given force the greateſt weight whatever . might be 


moved; and confident of the ſtrength of his demon- 


ſtration he ventured further to affirm, that if there was 
another earth beſide this we inhabit, by going into that, 
he would move this wherever he pleaſed. The King, 
ſurprized hereat, deſired him to evince the truth of 
his propoſition by moving ſome great weight with a 
{mall force. Archimedes therefore having cauſed one of 
the King's gallies to be drawn on the ſhore by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a great many hands, and not without much 
labour, ordered it to be loaded with its uſual burden, 

and a great number of men beſides; then placing him- 
ſelf at ſome diſtance from it, without any pains, and only 
by moving with his hand the end of a machine which 
conſiſted of a variety of ropes and pullies, he drew it to 
him as ſmoothly and eaſily as if it had floated on the 
water. The King, aftoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing an effect, 
and convinced by it of the wonderful power of this art, 
1 | entreated 


% 


entreated Archiniedes to make him ſeveral kinds of mill. 


tary engines and machines that might be uſeful both 


Ways, and ſerve either to defend or attack. Theſe 
however he never made uſe of, the greateſt part of his 
reign being free from war, and bleſſed with tranquility 
and peace; however, they were all ready for the $yrg- 
ctzſaus on this occaſion, and the artiſt himſelf at hand 
„ - ̃⁵—P 
When the Romans were preparing to ſtorm the walls 
of Syracuſe in two places at the ſame time, ſilence and 
conſternation reigned throughout the city, the inhabi: 
rants believing it impoſſible to withſtand ſuch nume- 
rous forces, and ſo furious an aſſault. But as ſoon as 
Archimedes began to play his engines, they ſhot forth 
againſt the land- forces all kinds of miſſile weapons, 
and ſtones of a prodigious weight with ſo much noiſe, 
and ſuch an irreſiſtible rapidity and force, that nothing 
was able to ſtand before them; they overturned ang 
broke to pieces every thing that came in their way, 
and cauſed terrible diſorder among their ranks; On 
the ſide towards the fea were erected vaſt (3) machines, 
putting forth on a ſudden, over the walls, huge beams, 
which ſtriking with a prodigious force on the enemies 
_ ſhips, ſunk them at once. Others being hoiſted up 
at the prows by iron claws, or hooks, like the beaks of 
cranes, and ſet an end on the ſtern, were plunged to the 
bottom of the ſea. Others again by means of hooks 
and cords were drawn towards the ſhore, and after be- 
Ing whirled about were daſhed againſt the edges of the 
rocks that jutted out below the walls, and all who 
were on board were bruiſed to pieces. Very often you 
might have ſcen (which was indeed a dreadful ſpl) 


(3) This machine with which Let me fix my foot ſomewhere and 
Archimedes took hold of Mareel- I will mode the whole earth with 
lur's ſhips, overſetting them, aud my machine. Mention is made of 
plunging them into the ſea, was this in the Latin inſcriptions where 
a kind of crane, called Churiſien. we find Chariſtianem æneum. It 
We read in Trerzes gas C, x» is ſaid by ſome to have been in- 
Xapioiun d y wricw ad vented not by Archimedes but by 
+ SPE wil | oi 
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ſhips raiſed: a great height above the water, fwinging 
in the air, and when the men were ſhaken out by the 
violence of the motion, the veſſels were either ſplit in 
pieces againſt the walls, or elſe fuddenly let fall and 


plunged to the bottom of the ſeaa. Net, 
(4) As for the machine. which Jae broughs 


upon eight gallies, and which, was called Sambuca, from 


its reſemblance to a muſical inſtrument of the ſamg 
name; before it came near the walls, Archimedes. diſ⸗ 
charged a vaſt piece of a rock, of ten talents. weight; 
after that a ſecond, and then a third, all which ftriks 
ing upon it with an amazing, noiſe and forces, totally 
ſhattered and disjointed it. 

Marcellus, doubtful what courſe to *, . off 


bis gallies as faſt as he could, and at the ſame time 
ſent orders to the forces on land to retreat likewiſe, 


He immediately called a council of war, in which it 
vas reſolved, to come cloſe under the walls, if it was 
poſſible, the next morning before day; for Archimedes's 
engines, they thought, being very ſtrong, and deſigned 
for a conſiderable diſtance, would throw all the ſtones 
and weapons over their heads; and if they ſnould be 
pointed at them when they were ſo near, they would 
have no effect. But Archimedes had long before pro- 
vided machines for all diſtances, with ſuitable weapons 
and ſhorter beams. Beſides, he had cauſed holes to 
be made in the walls, in which he placed ſcorpions, for 
cloſe fighting, which wounded thoſe that came ney 
without being perceived. 

When the Romans were got cloſe to the walls, i imagin- 
ing themſelves by that means in a good meaſure ſkreened 
from the enemy, 2258 were inſtantly eee from all 

parts 
one Clariftion a mathematician, cording to tid ws Caſaubou, 
and to have been uſed with good the moſt exact deſcription of ig 


lucceſs againſt Samos. | may be found in the mecbanicks 
of Arbeneus, which he took from 


(4) Polybius has deſcribed this the memoirs of one Damius of 
machine in his eighth book, and e, 


kveral writers after him; but Bs „5 Wo * i : 171 j ou 
| . 51 
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with a awer of darts and 311 kind of mille 
weapons, together with great quantities of ſtones; fall. 
ing perpendicular upon their heads, which ſoon obliged 
them to retire; but no ſooner were they got at a little 
diſtance from the walls, when a new ſhower of all ſorts 
of weapons overtook them, ſo that there was a 'very 
great ſlaughter made, and many of their gallies were 
bruiſed and daſhed in pieces, without being able to do 
the leaſt damage, or make the leaſt impreſſion upon 


the enemy. For moſt of Archimeides's machines were h 
hid behind the walls; ſo that the Romans ſuſtaining P 
ſuch infinite miſchief, without ſeeing whence it came, a 
ſeemed, as it were, to fight againſt the gods. ſt 

However, Marcellus eſcaped this danger, and laugh p 


ing at his own engineers and artiſts, ſaid, Shall we con. 
tinue to fight with this mechanical Briareus, tba hifts our 
ſhips out ' of the ſea, and plunges them into it again, like I 
bowls, for bis diverſion, and who,. for numbers of weapons 
di [charged againſt us at once, even ſurpaſſes the fabulous ſtory 15 
of the giants with an bundred hands? And indeed the il g 
Syracuſans were all, but as the body of theſe machines, | 
Archimedes alone was the ſoul that moved them ; . all 
other weapons lay idle and. unemployed ; his were. the 
nou offenſive. and defenſive arms of the city. 
In ſhort, Marcellus finding that the Howe were 
ſeized with ſo much terror, that if they only ſpied a 
ſmall cord or piece of wood above the walls, they im- 
mediately fled, crying out, That Archimedes was going 
zo let fly ſome terrible engine at them; gave over all 
thoughts of king the city by ſtorm, and turned the 
| ſiege into a blockade. T 
However, Archimedes had ſo ſ u bli ime a genius, fac 
a depth of underſtanding, and ſuch an inexhauſtible 
fund of mathematical knowledge, that he would never 
condeſcend to commit, to writing the leaſt account of 


| theſe machines, which he IO” with ſuch ton: 
| | l 


(5 \1 He was . "on _ de- taten hee lids.” Cicero diſ- 


monliraed the — be- covered this monument when be 
| was 
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ful ſucceſs; and which gained him the reputation of a 
man endued not with human ſcience, but divine wiſ- 
dom. He lighted as vile and ſordid the art of contriv- 
ing engines, and applying mathematical knowledge to 
common uſes, and placed his whole ſtudy and delight 
in thoſe purely intellectual ſpeculations, whoſe excel- 
lence ariſes from truth and demonſtration only. For 
if the mechanical ſcience is valuable for the curious 
fame and amazing power of thoſe machines which it 
produces, the other infinitely excels on account of its 
invincible force and conviction. For difficult and ab- 
ſtruſe geametrical queſtions are no where expreſſed” in 
plainer terms, or demonſtrated on more clear and ſevi- 
dent principles, than in the writings of Archimedes. 
Some aſcribe this to the natural force and acuteneſs of 
his genius; others to his indefatigable induſtry, by 
which he made things that coſt much toil and-pains 
zppear unlaboured and eaſy. | It will be almoſt impoſ- 
ible for any man of himſelf to find out the demon» 
ration of his propoſitions, but when he has once learnt - 
t from him, he fancies he might have done it without 
any difficulty, ſo ſhort and eaſy is his method of de- 
monſtration. Wherefore we are not to reject as inere- 
dible, what is related of him, that being perpetually 

charmed by a domeſtick ſyren, that is, his geometry, 
he neglected his meat and drink, and all neceſſary 
care of his body; and that being often carried by force 
o the baths, he would make mathematical figures in 
the aſnes, and with his finger draw lines upon his 
body, when it was anointed with oil; ſo much was he 
tranſported beyond himſelf with intellectual delight, and 
captivated with the love of ſcience. And though he 
was the author of many curious and excellent diſcove- 
nes, he is ſaid to have deſired his friends only to place 

on his tombſtone a cylinder containing a ſphere, and ta 
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tt down the proportion which the contained ſolid bears 

bo the containing. (3) Such was Archimedes, who em- 
| ET nr mer » 
s Qaxfor in Sicily, and ſhowed not that it was in being,: He 
Wi to the Syracu/ani, Who knew * there were n 
| — 
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A bo nts they were ſeized wal cs. and be- 
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ployed his utmoſt {kill to ſave both himſelf and the 


city of Syracuſe from being taken. 


Marcellus leaving Appius with ay thirds of the army 


before. Syracuſe, marched with the reſt to beſiege Me. 


para, one of the moſt ancient cities of Sicih, which he 
took by ſtorm. A few days after he (6) attacked the 


tamp of Hippocrates at Acrillæ, and flew above eight 


thouſand of his men. About the ſame time, he over- 


ran a great part of Sicily, retook ſeveral places that had 


fubmitted to the Cartbaginians, and fought ſeveral bat. 


tles, in all which he was conſtantly victorious. 


Some time after this, when lie was returned bifine 
Syracuſe, he ſurpriſed and took priſoner Damippus a La- 
cedemonian, as he was going from thence by ſea. The 
Syracuſans being very deſirous to redeem him, offered 
his ranſom to Marcellus, and he had ſeveral meetings 


and conferences with them about it. This gave Mar- 


cellus an opportunity of obſerving a tower into which 
ſoldiers might be privately conveyed, which was care- 
lefly guarded, and the wall that led to it eaſy to be 
ſcaled. Having found the height of the wall with fuf- 


_ ficient exactneſs, by being frequently near it on account 


of theſe conferences, he prepared his ſcaling ladders, 
and put his deſign in execution, when the Syracuſens 


were celebrating a feaſt to Diana with wine and 7 collity; 


ſo that before the day-light, without being perceived 
by che citizens, he not only poſſeſſed himſeif of the 
tower, but filled the walls all about with ſoldiers, and 


forcibly entered the Hexapylum. The Syracufens, as ſoon 
as they perceived it, began to move about in great 


confulion ; bur at the ſound of all the Roman trumpets 


took 


below expreſſing that a cylinder at Heraclea wich twenty aun 
_ * had been Put _ foot, three thouſand herſe. and 
tomb. 8 . 


(6) Hippocrates N out orf had taken, and fell upon him as 


Syracuſe by night with ten thou- he was entrenching himſelf at 
fand foot and five hundred horſe Aerifiee a town not far from . 


Join. Himslco, WhO — raeuſel. Liv. xxiv. IP. 0 ul 
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wok themſelves to flight, believing that the whole 


e 

dy was in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. But the Acbra- 
as, the beſt and ſtrongeſt part of it, was not taken, 
e- being divided by walls from the reſt of the city, one 
e bart of which was called Neapolis, and the other. Tyche. 

ie WW This enterprize being thus ſucceſsfully executed, 
it Marcellus about break of day entered from the Hexapy- © 
'- us into the city, where all his officers came about 


tim to congratulate him on his ſucceſs. - But when 
om the riſing ground he looked down and viewed 
this great ang® magnificent city, he is ſaid to have 
rept, commiſerating the calamity that hung over it, 
lis thoughts repreſenting to him how ſad and diſmal 
the approaching ſcene muſt be, when it came to be 
kicked and plundered. For the ſoldiers peremptorily 
&manded the plunder of it, and none of the officers 
art deny it; nay, there were many who inſiſted that 
the city ſhould be burnt and laid level with the ground; 
tut this Marcellus refuſed to conſent to; nor was it with- 


© ut much reluctance that he ſuffered the riches of the 
si and the flaves to become their prey; though he 
to ictly commanded them at the ſame time not to touch 
„ay freeman, nor to kill, offer violence to, or make any 
a © NS 55457 r 
hat notwithſtanding this great moderation of Mar- 
ug, che city met with ſo ſevere à treatment, that, in 
eee midſt of his joy, he could not help expreſſing his 
> Woncern, to ſee ſo. flouriſhing a ſtate of grandeur and 
kcity vaniſh in a moment. The plunder and ſpoils 


(this city are ſaid to have been no leſs in value than 

loſe that were taken ſoon after at Carthage. (7) For 

na very ſhort time all the other parts of the city wert 

(7) Was there no other rela- ture $6 ſay, that never" aby elty, 

in of this ſiege, than what is after che enemy was in poflefſion 

hen by Plutarch, A one of it and encamped WIchin its 
E 


„ad conclude that Marrellu got walls, held out fo long,” atid evſt 
=> of. he whole ci of the See {6 il x, pats 
ae within a very few days After Marcellus was in poltetion- 
OW bo ict enero in which ins. af Nel, and 756; de 
e. 1 believe one may ven- with a more difficult taſk, herein 
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taken by treachery and plundered; only the royal tre 
fure was preſerved, and carried into the publick trea. 


ſury at Rome. 


he gave proof at the ſame time of 
his heroick bravery and conſum- 
mate wiſdom. Plutarch did not 
think fit to relate the particulars, 
and by ſo ſlightly paſſing over 
that great and glorious action, he 


has been highly injurious to the 


fame and honour of this illuſtri- 
ous Roman, What Polybius wrote 
about it is unfortunately loſt; Livy 
is the only author now remain- 
ing, who gives us all- the parti- 
culars of that fiege, in his twen- 
ty-fifth book. I believe the, reader 
mY be pleaſed with an abſtract 
—_— oo Ef; 
When Marrellus had in this 
manner entered the. city. by the 
Hexapylum, Epycides aſſembled in 
hafte all rhe troops he had in the 
iſle adjoining to Acbradina, and 
marched at the head of them 
againſt him; but finding after a 
mort trial, that Marcellus was too 
ſtrong for him, he ſhut himſelf up in 
Achradina. Marcellus endeavoured 
to __ thoſe who had the charge 
of the gates belonging to that 
fortreſs, but not ſucceeding, he 


turned his forces againft the fort 


called Earyalus, which ſtoed at the 
end. of the town, and commanded 
all the country towards the land. 
Philodemus,who commanded there, 
kept Marcellus in play for ſome 
time, to give Hippocrates and Hi- 
miles an opportunity to come up 
with their forces to his aſſiſtance. 
Whereupon Marcellus finding it 
Sent to wake dame maſter 
of it, encamped between Neaps- 

is and 7 2 dn Pb Une for 
want of ſuccours ſurrendered” on 
condition he might be allowed to 
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rear, {at down before Acbradins 


crates was vigorouſly repulſed b 


_ Carthaginians, but more eſpeciall 


were among them diſperſed then 
ſel ves up and down in the cout 


milcv. In the mean time, Bm 


/ 


thage, acquainted the Carthayi 
nians with the ſtate of their af 
fairs in Siczly, and returned wit 


an hundred ſail. Marcellus hay i ge 
Ing put a garriſon . into Zupalu did 
and thereby ſecured himſelf on 


any attempts of the enemy in th 


In the mean time Hippocrates anc 
Heimilco arrived. Hippocrates mad 
an attack upon the old camp e 
the Romans, where Cpu, hai 
the command, whilſt Epicydes fal 
lied out upon Marcellus. Hippe 


Cri/pinus, who purſued him vp ti 
his intrenchments; and Marcell 
obliged Epyciges. to keep himſel 
within Achradina. It was n0j 
autumn, and a'peſtiſential diſten 
per raged in the city, and in th 
camps both of the Romans an 


in the latter. The Siciliars. th 


try, and ſo eſcaped the contay 
on; but the Carthaginians, wi 


had no places of retreat, died: 
moſt all to. a man, with th Mig 


commanders ' Hippocrates and 
cer made a fecbnd voyage to C 


ſupplies; for he brought wi 
ee - & hh 
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Rut what gave Marcellus 


tim one hundred and chirty ſail, 
and ſeven hundred ſhips of bur- 
den. The contrary winds hin- 
&red him from doubling the cape 
of Pachynus. Epicydes being afra 

that in caſe the wind continued, 
Binilcar would return with the 
feet into Africa, leaving Achra- 
lira under the command of the 
oficers belonging to the mercena- 
nes, went to Bowilcar, and preſſed 
him to try his fortune in a naval 
engagement. Marcellus obſerving 
wat the forces of the Sicilians en- 
ceaſed every day, and that if he 
did not take care, he ſhould be 
ſent up both by ſea and land, 
reſolved though not ſo ſtrong at 
ſea as the Cartbaginians, to oppoſe 
their. paſſage. When the wind 
abated, Bolmilcar ſtood out to ſea, 
dat he might double the cape 
vith leſs danger} but as ſoon as 
le ſaw the Remans making to- 
wards him ãn good order, all on a 
ſudden, he unaccountably fled, 
ad ordering the ſhips of burden 


krted, retired to Agrigentum. The 
licilans, informed of what had 
2 immediately diſpatched 
deputies to Marcellus with offers 
tb ſurrender ' upon conditions. 


terms, the deputies went to con- 
fer with the inhabitants of Acbra- 
daa, whom they eafily perſuaded 
to put to death the commanders 
Eticydes had left there. Thoſe 
eficers being ſlain, an aſſembly 


was called; new officers were 
created, and ſome of them ſent to 
Marcellus, When every thing was 
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to return home, failed himſelf to 
ſerentum. Epicydes, being thus de- 


When they had agreed upon the 


357. 


the greateſt concern was the 


unhappy fate of Archimedes, who was at that time en- 
paged in ſtudy, and his mind, as well as eyes, 


ſo in- 
tent 
them and 
the Romans, the deſi rters in the 
fortreſs being afraid they ſhould 
be 3 up to the Romans, 
perſuaded the auxiliary troops, 
; Sam they terrified with the ſame 
apprehenſions, to join with them, 
to kill the new officers, to fall 
upon all the Syracuſans that come 
in their way, ſeize on every thing 
they could lay their hands upon, 
and ' appoint ſix officers of their 
own. Three of theſe had the 
command in Achradina, and three 
in the iſland. Among thoſe who 
' commanded in Acbhradina, was one 
Mericus a Spaniard. He being 
corrupted by the Romans, deliver.- 
ed up the gate that flood nearthe 
fountain of Aretbuſa. The next 
morning at break of day, Mar- 
cellus cauſed a falſe attack to be 
made upon Acbradina, to draw to 
that part all the forces that wers 
in the iſland and the fortreſa ad- 
Joining, and to give ſome wigs : 
he had prepared for that purpole, 
an opportunity of throwing forces 
into the iſland after the enemies 
troops were withdrawn. | The 
ſucceſs anſwered his defire. The 
ſoldiers landing in the iſland, 
found all the poſts forſaken and 
the gates open, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the- place with 
little appoſition. Marcellus find- 
ing hunſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
illand, and one of the quarters of 
Acbradina, and that Merices had 
joined him with his garriſon, 
ſounded a retreat to prevent the 
treaſure which had been collected 
by the Sicilian kings from bein 
plundered. Soon after this, 


% p 


agreed upon between 
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tent upon ſome geometrical figures, that he neither 
heard the noiſe and hurry of the Romans, nor perceived 

that the city was taken. While he was thus employed 
& ſoldier came ſuddenly upon him, and commanded 
mim to follow him to Marcellus; which he refuſing to 
do till he had finiſhed and demonſtrated his problem, 
the ſoldier, in a rage, drew his ſword and killed him. 
Others write, that Archimedes ſeeing a ſoldier come 
with a drawn ſword to kill him, entreated him to hold 
his hand one moment, that he might not leave his 
roblem unfiniſhed, and the demonſtration imperfect; 
| > the ſoldier, unmoved at his requeſt, killed him 
immediately. Others again write, that as Archimedes 
was carrying ſome mathematical inſtruments in a box 
to Marcellus, as ſun-dials, ſpheres, and quadrants, with 
which the eye might meaſure the magnitude of the ſun's 
body, ſome ſoldiers met him, and believing: there was 
gold in it, flew him. But all hiſtorians agree, that 
Marcellus was extremely concerned. at his death; that 
he would not ſo much as look upon his murderer, de- 
teſting him as an execrable villain; and that having 
made a diligent enquiry after his relations, he beſtowed 
many ſignal favours upon them. CANS TE "1 
The Romans had hitherto given other nations ſuffi- 
cient proof, both of their courage and conduct in war, 
but they had not yet ſhown them any illuſtrious ex- 
amples of clemency, ' humanity, and political virtue. 
Marcellus ſeems to have been the firſt, who, on this 
occaſion, ſhowed the Greeks that the Romans ſurpaſſed 
them in juſtice, no leſs than in conduct and courage. 
For ſuch was his candour and condeſcenſion to all with 
whom he had any concern, ſuch his generoſity to ſever 
ral cities and private perſons, that if any thing ſevere 
or cruel was committed in the cities of Enna, Meyers 
and Syracyſe, the blame of it is more juſtly chargeable 
| ; ; 484% 1 on 
the gates of Aebradina were ſur- Syracuſans, and when he had 
rendered. Marcellus called a placed a guard upon the trealwy, 
council, made a ſpeech to the gave the city pp to W 


11 the ſufferers themſelves; than on thoſe who were the 
authors and inſtruments of their ſuffering. - I ſhall only 
give one example out of many that might be menti- 
oed. There is in Sicily a city called Enguium, which, 
tough not large, is very ancient, and particularly celo- 
brated for the appearance of the Goddeſſes called the 
Mathers (8). Their temple is ſaid to have been founded 
by the Cretuns; there they ſhow ſeveral ſpears and bra- 

zen helmets; fome of which bear the name of Aderion, 


theſe Goddeſſes. This city greatly favoured the Car- 
laginian intereſt 31 but Nicias, the moſt eminent of the 
citizens, uſed all his endeavours to make them declare 
for the Romans, ſpeaking his mind freely at all publick 
ifemblies, and labouring to convince them of their 
error. Theſe men fearing the power and reputation of 
Nicias, reſolved. to ſeize him and deliver him to the 
lartbagimans. But he, having diſcovered their delign, 
guarded againſt it after this manner. He uttered ſeve- 
al things. diſreſpecful and injurious: to the Geddeſſes, 

keming to deny the received opinion of their! appea 
ance among them, and to charge it with fable and im- 
poſture, His enemies were overjoyed to ſee that h 
himſelf had furniſhed them with reaſons ſuſficient teꝰ 
juſtify whatever. they ſhould act againſt him. When 
the day agreed on to ſeize him was come, there hap- 
pened to be a publick aſſembly in the city, and Mrias 
vas in the midſt of the people haranguing them, and 
giving his advice concerning ſome affair then under de- 

liberation. But on a ſudden, in the middle of his dif- 
wurſe, he fell flat on the ground, and after having lain 
tere ſome time without ſpeaking, as though he had 
been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and turning it 
tout, began to ſpeak with a feeble. trembling voice, 
Thich he raiſed by degrees; and when he perceived that 


Thus Syracuſe, after a three years, (8) Theſe Goddeſſes, I be- 
lege fell into the hands of the Leve, were Cybele, Jun, and 


= — 


. mentions 


1nd others that of Uyſſes, who conſecrated them to 


the whole aſſembly was ſtruck with horror and remained 
in profound ſilence, he roſe up,, threw.off his mantle, and 
tearing his coat in pieces, ran half naked towards one 
of the doors of the theatre, crying out that the Mather; 
avenging furies purſued him. A religious fear detained 
every body from laying hands on him or ſtopping him, 
ſo that he reached one of the city gates without oppo- 
ſition, no longer counterfeiting by the leaſt word or 
action, a man mad or poſſeſſed (9). His wife, w 
was in the ſecret, and aſſiſted in the ſtratagem, taking 
her children in her arms, ran firſt of all, and proſtrated 
herſelf as a ſuppliant to the Goddeſſes: at their altar; 
then pretending to go in ſearch of her huſband who was 
wandering about the fields, ſhe got ſafely out of the 
town without any hindrance at all, and ſo they both 
made their eſcape to Marcellus at Syracuſe.” ' Some days 
after this, Marcellus entering Enguium, cauſed all the 
inhabitants to be loaded with irons, in order to puniſh 
them for their inſolence and / treachery. But Nirias, 
addreſſed himſelf to him, and falling on his knees with 
tears in his eyes, and kiſſing his hands, aſked pardon 
for all the citizens, and in the firſt place for his ene- 
mies. Hereupon Marcellus relenting, ſet them all at 
liberty, and hindered his ſoldiers from committing any 
diſorder in the city, beſtowing on Nicias a large tract 
of land and many rich preſents. This is the account 
given by Paſidonius the philoſopher. oo 


(1) Marcellus, after this, being recalled by the Romans 
to conduct a war nearer home, carried away with him 
at his departure the fineſt ſtatues, paintings and furni- 
mentions only the temple of (i) Plutarch forgets here a great 
bel. Victory Marcellus gained over Ihi- 
ie 3 | .cydes and Hanno before hg left 
(9) There is probably an error Cicily ; when he flew a great 
in the the text here. The Latin many men, took ſeveral priſoners, 
tranſlator renders it, nec c, befides eightelephants. Liv. xxv. 
ullam, &fc. prætermiſit; he omitted 40. Hlæc ultima in Sicilia Mar- 
nothing in his words and actions that celli pugna fut. en 
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ure in Syratuſe; firſt to be made uſe of to decorate his 
triumph, and then to be preſerved as laſting ornaments 
to the city. For (2) before that time, Rome had never 
ſeen or known any curioſities of this kind; nor were 
there any of thoſe exquiſite pieces of art, which ſhow, 
an elegant and polite taſte, to be found there. Inſtead 
of theſe were then to be ſeen arms taken from the'bar- 
barians, ſpoils ſtained with blood, and triumphal orna- 
ments and trophies, which preſented to the view an un- 
pleaſing and dreadful ſight, no way fit to entertain the 
eyes of nice and delicate ſpectators. And as Epaminon- 
das called the plains of Bæotia, the Orcheſtra, ar flaye of 
Mars, and Xenophon tiled "Epheſus the Arſenal” of "war, 
ſo in my opinion, Rome might then have been called 
(to uſe the words of Pindar) the palace of Mars. 
For this reafon Marcellus became the favourite of the 
people, he having made the city a delightful ſpectacle, 
by embelliſhing it with fach ornaments, that all the 
variety and elegance of the Grecian arts were exhibited 
to their view; But the graver citizens preferred Fabius 
Maximus, who, after he had taken Tarentum, brou 
no ſuch things from thence, but contented himſelf with 
their gold and ſilver and other uſeful riches, leaving 
the pictures and ſtatues of the Gods in their places, and 
uſing upon that occaſion thoſe memorable words, Let 
us leave to the Tarentines their offended Deities. They 
charged Marcellus, in the firſt place, with having ren- 
dered the city of Rome odious, by leading not only men, 
but even the Gods in triumph; and then with having 
ſpoiled a people inured to hufbandry and war, wholly 
upon this, which is very remark- very temple which Marcellus had 
able, All the ſpoils were the con- adorned wwith ſo much ſplendor and 
queror's, they belonged to him by the magmPficence: and the proof he 
right of war; buf from thence aroſe gives of this, is, that in his time 
the cuſtom of admiring the works there was not to be ſeen the hun- 
of Grecian artifts, and the liberty dredth part of the ornaments which 
which fill 'prevails, - of violating Marce//us had conſecrated, xxv. 
places ſacred and profane; a liberty 40. Polybius has written a Whole 
which vas at laft turned again chapter to enquire whether the 
BY be very God, of Rome, and that Romani did well in carrying the 
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crown of myrtle on his head, which was a... 
carried no appearance of war, and was rather de | 
than terrible, And this, in my opinion, is a. Bal 
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* furniſhing them with an occaſion. of idlenefs and | 


vain diſcourſe; for they now began to waſte. the be 
part. of their time, in diſputing about arts ai d artiſts, 

ut notwithſtanding this. cenſure, this was. t 
Marcellus moſt gloried in, and even before the Gres 
themſelves, that he was the firſt who tau ht the Romans 
to admire and value the Grecian arts, an 2A. ave. thema 
taſte for thoſe exquiſite performances,. wheel hey never 
underſtood before. e 

Finding at his return that his enemies op ſed by 
triumph, and conſidering that the war in Sicily was not 
quite finiſhed, and that a third (3) triumph; would ex- 
poſe him to the envy of the citizens, he was content to 
celebrate his greater trium mph, on the Alban mount, and 
to enter the city in that ſort. of triumph, . which the 
Greeks call Evan, and the Romans Ovation. The per- 
ſon, to whom this kind of triumph was allowed, did 


not ride in a triumphal chariot drawn by four horſes, 


neither was he crowned with laurel, nor had he trum 
pets ſounding before him; but he went on foot, in 
ſlippers, with flutes playing before him, and with a 


ightful 


of that formerly the difference between a Triump 
and an Ovation, did not ariſe from the greatneſs of t 


atchievement, but the manner of its celebration; for 


they who conquered the enemy with great ſlaughter and 
effuſion of blood were honoured with the Bult kind of 
military and terrible triumph, in which: 'both "i 

lers 


oh ornaments. of all. the cities authors ſpeak als any- more. In- 


they conquered to Rome. ſtead of rpire; a certain manuſcript 
. (3) Plutarch - mentions "bus ge. has æpares; if this be the true 
ann before this, nor da * it muſt be thus cranſſates, 
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ht that 


diers and their arms were crowned with laurel, ad was 
uſual in the ceremony of luſtratingor puriſying a camp: 
but to ſuch. generals as ſucceeded in theit enterprizes 
without force, merely by their prudence and power of 


perſuaſion, the law allowed the honour of that civil 


pacifick entry, called Ovation. Hor the flute is: an in- 
ſtrument of peace, and the myrtle the plant of Venus, 
who, more than all the other deities, abhors violence 
and war. The. word Ovation, is not derived, as; molt 
authors think, from the word Evan, ſignifying a ſong 
of joy, becauſe the other triumph was accompanied with 


ſhouting and ſinging as well as this; but the Greeks 


have wreſted it to a word well known in their language, 
believing that this ſbow. relates in ſome. meaſure ta 
Bacchus, whom they. call Evius and Tbriambuſ. But 


this is not the truth. It was cuſtomary among the Ro 


mans at the greater triumph to ſacrifice an ox, but at 
the other only a ſheep, Which in Latin is called Quis, 
and thence comes the word Ovation. It is worth our 


while on this occaſion to obſerve the conduct ef the 


Hartan legiſlator, whoſe laws concerning ſacrifiees were 
directly oppoſite to the Roman. For at Lacedæmon a 
General who had ſucceeded in his undertaking by art ur 
perſuaſion, ſacrificed an ox, but he that/fugcecded only 
by force of arms, offered a cock; for though they 
were a very brave and warlike people, yet they thought 
ſuch atchievements as were owing to eloquence and 
wiſdom more ſuitable to the nature of man, and more 
worthy of honour, than thoſe that were effected only by 
violence and ſlaughter. But which of the two has the 
beſt reaſons to ſupport it, I leave to the determination 
of others. ...... : TERS 


Marcellus being a fourth time choſen Conſul, his ene 


mies perſuaded the Sracuſans to come to Rome and 
accuſe him before the ſenate of ſeveral acts of injuſtice 
bis former triumph had expoſed bim, cellus had three triumphs, it was 
Ke. But as Phitarch. afterwards thought proper to tranſlate the 
in the compariſon of Pelipidas and paſſage according to the common 
Marcellus ſays-expreſsly that Mar- reading. ere . . 
5 5 (4) Plutarch 
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and cruelty, contrary to the league between them and 
the Roman. (4) On the day of their arrival Marcellus 
happened to be offering ſacrifice in the capitol. The 
Syracuſan deputies went directly to the ſenate, who were 
chen ſitting, and falling on their knees beſought them 
to hear their complaints and do them juſtice.” T he 
other Conſul, who was there preſent, took Marcellus 
part, and reproved the complainants, for preferring 


their: petition during his collegue's abſence. But when 


Marcellus heard what was in agitation; he made haſte 


to the ſenate, and taking his place there, diſpatched 
the ordinary affairs of his office; after which, he roſe 
from his ſeat, and as a private man went into the place 

pointed for the accuſed to make their defence, giving 

e Syraruſans full liberty to make good their charge. 
They were at firſt ſtruck and confounded at his un- 
concern and the dignity of his appearance; and though 


his aſpect, when in armour, was awful and tremendous, 


they found it much more terrible now in Conſular 
purple. However being animated and encouraged by 
his enemies, they laid open their accuſation in a ſpeech 
full of lamentations and complaints; the ſum of all 
which was, That though they were friends and alliss of the 
Romans, yet Marcellus had made them ſuffer ſuch things 
4 other generals feldom inflict on a conquered enemy. (5) To 
this Marcellus anſwered, That notwithſtanding all tbe in- 
juries they had done the Romans, they had ſuffered nothing 
but what it was impoſhble to protect an enemy. from, "when 
8 city was taken by florm ;, and that it was their own fault, 
| they were ſo taken, by having rejected ſuch reaſonable pro- 
£ #25 $5 04.5 & 0 IE (24 1 : c44.,+ 44510449 k 4 © Puaſal 
(4} Plutarch omits one cireum- faid, they muſt now be obliged 15 
ſeance here, which ought to have kave Sicily, and thut it was bet- 
been fully | expreſſed, which is, ter for them to leap. into the guiph of 
that the. Syracu/ans were ſcarce mount Atna, or the ſea, than ex- 
arrived at Rome before the con-  po/e themſelves to the Conſul' re- 
fols drew lots for their reſpective ſentment, after the fleps they had 
provinces; and Sicily fell to Mar- taten againſt bim. They would 
cellus. This was a terrible ſtroke have obliged the conſuls; to defire 
to the + ara that were come the ſenate to — the provinces, 
e 


to accuſe him. "They wept, and but Maraz/lus offered it of Bs 
| ” | XL ; owa 
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poſals as had been offered them ;, that they could not urge in 
their excuſe, that they bad been forced by the tyrants to take 
arms, ſince they had voluntarily ſubmitted to thoſe tyrants os 
o/e to make war. When the reaſons had been heard 
on both ſides, the deputies, according to cuſtom, were 
ordered to withdraw; Marcellus likewiſe did the ſame, 
leaving his collegue to take the ſenators votes; while 
he himſelf (6) waited at the door with great patience 
and modeſty till the cauſe was determined, ſhowing no 
ſign of concern about the event, or reſentment againſt 
the Hracuſans. After the votes were taken, and judg- 
ment pronounced in favour of Marcellus, the Sracuſans 
came and threw themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him 
with tears in their eyes to forget his reſentments, and to 
pardon not only them who were there preſent, but like- 
wiſe all the reſt of the citizens, who would always re- 
tain a grateful remembrance of his favours. Marcellus 
moved by their tears and entreaties generouſly forgave 
them, and from that time continued to do the reſt of 
the Syracuſans all the good offices he was able. The 
ſenate ratified all that Marcellus had done, confirmed 
the laws and liberties he had reſtored to them, and ſe- 
cured them in the poſſeſſion of their goods and eſtates. 
The Syracuſans in return decreed Marcellus all imagi- 
nable honours, and made a particular law, that when 
either he, or any of his family came into Sicily, the 
Sracuſans with chaplets on their heads ſhould in a ſo- 
lemn manner offer ſacrifice to the Gods. _ 
After this, Marcellus was ſent againſt Hannibal. Since 
the battle of Cannæ the other conſuls and generals had 
T1 ͤͤ 
own accord; which being done, deſirous to make his defence in 
and the Syracuſans by that means their preſence. . * 
put out of fear, they proſecuted (6) Zivy ſays, he went to the 
their charge. Liv. xxvi. 29, 30. capitol to take the names of the 
5 E ſioldiers that were liſted; and that 
) When the Srgeuſan depu- after judgment was paſſed, che 
ties had finiſhed: their accuſation, ſenate ſent two ſenators to fetch 
Lævinus, the other Conſul, order- him, and that the Syracaſant were 
ed them to go out of the ſenate, ordered to attend at the ſame time 
but Marcellus kept them in, being with him. 
(7) Ling 


36 . IE 
vſed no other policy againſt the Cart haginians but only to 
avoid coming to a battle, none of them daring to engage 


with them. But Marcellus took a quite contrary courſe, 


being fully perſuaded that delay, which was thought the 
beſt way to ruin Hannibal, would imperceptibly waſte 
and deftroy Laly; and that Fabius, with his flow and 
cautious maxims, did not purſue a right method to 
cure the diſorders of his country; for before he could 
put an end to the war, their whole ſtrength would be 


conſumed. He thought him like an unfkilfu] phyſi- 


cian, who out of fear delays giving his patient ſtrong 
but neceſſary phyſick, till his ſpirits are quite exhau- 


Ned, and nature fonk beyond the poſe of a 


His firſt ſucceſs was the retaking the chief .cities of 
the Sammites that had revolted from the Romans, in 
which he found great quantities of corn and money; 
and, at the fame time, three thouſand of Hannibals 
ſoldiers, whom he had left for the defence of thoſe 
Places, were made priſoners. After this 'Cneius Ful. 
wins the proconful, with eleven tribunes, being ſlain by 
Hanmbal in Apulia, and the whole army entirely de- 
feated, Marcellus diſpatched letters to Rome to animate 


and encourage the people, aſſuring them that he was 


actually upon his march againſt Hannibal, and ſhould 
ſoon leſſen the joy he felt for his late ſucceſs. ' Livy 


informs us, that the reading of theſe letters was ſo far 


from abating their concern, that it increaſed their fears; 


for they were in more pain for their preſent danger 


than their paſt- loſs, as they accounted Marcellus a 
greater General than Fulvius. 

He then advancing, according to his promiſe, to 
give Hannibal battle, marched into Lucania, where he 
tound the enemy encamped on inacceſſible heights near 
the city of Numiſtro. Marcellus encamped upon the 
plain, and the next day, drew up his army in order of 
battle. Hannibal coming down from the hills, a battle 
immediately enſued, which, though not deciſive, was 
very bloody; for it began at the third hour, and 3 
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tinued till the darkneſs of the night put a ſtop to it. 
The next morning at break of day Marcellus drew up 
his army again among the dead bodies, on the field of 
battle, and challenged Hannibal to renew the fight, and 
decide the conteſt. But Hannibal choſe rather to — 
off; whereupon Marcellus, after he had cauſed the ſpoils 
of the enemy to be gathered, and the bodies of his — 
ſoldiers to be burnt, marched in purſuit of him. And 
though Hannibal laid ſeveral ambuſcades for him in his 
march, by his prudent conduct he eſcaped' them all, 
and had the advantage in every ſkirmiſn and encounter; 
which ſo much heightened his reputation at Rome, that 
on the approach of the Comitia to appoint new conſuls, | 
the ſenate judged it more adviſeable to recal Levinus, 
the other Conſul, from Sicily, than to give Marcellus 
the leaſt interruption, who was ſo ſucceſsfully 7 loyed 
againſt Hanniba * As ſoon as Lævinus arrived, he was 
ordered to name Quintus Fulvius Dictator; for the Dic- 

tator is neither named by the ſenate or the people, but 
one of the conſuls or generals advancing forward in the 
midſt of the aſſembly, names\whomſoever he pleaſes; 
and the perſon named is called DiFator, from the word 
Dicere, which! in Latin ſignifies to name. Others think 
that he is called Di#ator, becauſe he refers nothing to 
the decrees of the ſenate, or the ſuffrages of the people, 
but judges and determines every thing as heipleaſes by 
virtue of his own authority: for the orders of the ma- 
giſtrates are by the Romans called Edilis. Levings had 
a mind to name another perſon Dictator, and not Fu- 
dus, who was preſented to him by the ſenate; and be- 

cauſe he would not be obliged to act contrary to his 
opinion, he left Rome by night, and ſailed back to Sicily, 
Whereupon the people named Quintus Fulvius Dic- 
tator, and the ſenate at the ſame time wrote to Marcel- 
us to confirm their nomination, which he did; after 
which he himſelf was continued in his comms 
appointed Proconſul for the following year. 
After this having agreed with Falius Maximus the | 
Conſul by letters, that Fabius ſhould beliege Tartu ; 
white 


„ | 
while he watched Hannibal's motions ſo carefully as. tg 
prevent his relieving that place, he marched after him 
with all diligence, and came up with him at Cangſum; 
and as Hannibal ſhifted his camp continually, to decline. 
coming to a battle, Marcellus purſued him cloſely, en- 
camping conſtantly in his ſight, and appearing every 
morning in a readineſs tp engage him. But at laſt 
coming unexpectedly upon him, as he was encamping 
in a plain, he ſo. harraſſed his army by little ſkirmiſhes, 
that at length a general battle enſued; but the night 
parted them again. Early the next morning the No. Ml ; 
; came out of their intrenchments, - and. preſented 5 
| - #0 once more in order of battle; this greatly MI , 
enraged Hannibal, who calling all the Carthaginians to- 
gether, made a ſpeech to them, in which he conjured WM f 
them to fight bravely once more, to maintain the MI ... 
renown they had already gained, and to confirm to e 
themſelves the fruits of all their former victories: For n 
you ſee, ſaid he, after all our ſucceſſes, and notwithſani. MY 1 
ing we are ſo lately come off conquerors, we are ſcarce a-Mf 
lowed time to breathe, nor are we like to enjoy any manner Ml .,; 
of quiet, unleſs we drive this man back. Immediately after fo 
this both armies charged with great fury; and the event Ml ;;; 
ſhowed that Marcellus's miſcarriage on this occaſion was Ml jy; 
owing (7) to an improper, and ill. timed motion. For Wl z 
ſeeing his right wing preſſed hard, he commanded one WM n 
of his legions to advance from the rear to the front, im 
which occaſioning a diſorder among his troops, gave f 
the victory to the enemy, (8) above two thouſand Ro- Kei. 
mans being ſlain upon the ſpot. When Marcellus had Ml the 
tetreated into his camp, he ſummoned the whole army ian 
together, and ſaid, he - ſaw ihe arms and bodies of Ro- ber. 
7 13 | mans 
* (7) Livy relates the fact thus; aubele army was put into the umi dred 
Marcellus ſeeing his right wwing, confuſion. Livy does not lay the Wil les; 
confifing of the choiceſt troops of the blame on Marcellus, but on the Wl aun c 


ve way, ordered the eigh- troops that were ordered to ſup- of th 
zeenth legion to advance to the front; port the right wing, and who ad: Wil fed, 
and, the former ſoantfully ritreat- vanced too lowly, 
ing, and the latter advancing JJ... wt, 
Moxoly to take their place, the (8) Two thouſand ys" Vo 
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mans before bim, but not one Roman. And when they 
aſked him pardon for their fault, he told them, - they 
muſt not expect it ſo long as they continued beaten, but that : 
he would grant it as ſoon as they had conquered; and that 
he would lead them to battle again the next day, that the. 
news of their vittory might arrive at Rome before that of 
their flight. When he diſmiſſed them, he gave orders (g) 
that barley, inſtead of wheaty/ ſhould be given to thoſe 
companies that had turned their backs and loſt their 
colours. His diſcourſe made ſuch an impreſſion upon . 
the ſoldiers, that though many of them had ſuffered. 
very much, and were ſorely wounded, yet there was 
not one among them, to whom the General's words 
were not more painfulthan his wounds. V 

Early the next morning the ſcarlet robe, which was 
the ſignal of battle, was hung out; the companies that 
came off with diſhonour in the laſt engagement, at their 
earneſt requeſt obtained leave to be placed in the fore- . 
moſt line; after which the officers drew up the reſt of 
the troops in their proper order. When this was told © 
to Hannibal, he cried out, O ye Gods! what is to be done 
with a man, who is not affected with either good or bad 
fortune ? He is the only man, who, when conqueror, gives 
his enemies na reſt, and when conquered,” takes none himſelf. 
We muſt even reſolve to fight with him. for ever; for the 
glory of a victory and the ſhame of a defeat equally inſpire 
tim with new courage, and ſpur him on to further at- 
tempts.. aa 3 8 

Both armies engaged immediately; and Hannibal 
keing the advantage equal on both ſides, commanded 
the elephants to be brought up, and driven againſt.the 
van of the Roman army; which at firſt cauſed ſome. 
terror and confuſion in the foremoſt ranks. But Ha- 

**VVö„ : vius 
tred of the Romans and their al- (9) This was a common pu- 
les; among whom were four Ro- niſhment. Marcellus likewiſe com- 
nun centurions, and two tribunes manded that the commanders of 
af the ſoldiers. The wing that thoſe companies ſhould on- 
led, loſt four ſtandards, and the tinue all day long with their 
egion that ſhould have ſupported ſwords drawn, and withou: their 


dem loſt two. Liv. xxvii. 12. girdles. . 
Vor. II. 2 
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vius a tribune ſnatching an enſign from one of the com. 
panies, advanced, and with the point of it wounded 
the foremoſt elephant; whereupon the beaſt turning 
back ran upon the ſecond, and the ſecond upon the 

next that followed, and ſo on, till they were all put in- 

to diſorder. As ſoon as Marcellus perceived this, he 

commanded his horſe to fall on, and taking advantage 
of the confuſion the elephants had cauſed to endes. 
vour to rout the enemy entirely. The cavalry, ac- 
cording to his orders, attacked the Caribaginians fu- 
riouſly, driving them back to their intrenchments, and 
making a molt terrible ſlaughter; to which the ele- 
phants which were killed or wounded contributed not a 
little. Eight thouſand Cartbaginians were ſlain in this 
battle; on the Roman ſide three thouland were killed, 
and almoſt all the reſt wounded. By this means Han- 
nibal had an opportunity. to decamp by night, and re. 
move to a good diſtance from Marcellus, who, by rea- 
ſon of his wounded men, was not in a condition to 
purſue him, but retired with his army by ſlow and eaſy 
marches into Campania, and (1) paſſed the ſummer at 

Sinueſſa, to recover and refreſh his ſoldiers. 
When Hannib.il had thus got clear of the enemy, his 
army being under no manner of reſtraint, over-ran the 
ſeveral parts of Tah round about, ravaging and burn- 
ing all before them. This gave occaſion to ſome un- 
favourable reports concerning Marcellus at Rome; and 
his enemies incited Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes 
of the people, a man of a violent temper, and a conſi- 
derable orator, to bring an accuſation againſt him. 


5 | a 5 8 out 
This man exclaimed againſt him publickly, and uſed by 
all his endeavours to have the command of the army WM due 

taken from him, and given to ſome other perſon: For 

| | | Marcellus, 

| : 53 e e dnue, 

(1) Livy ſays in the city of Ve- bourhood of Canuſum where the I near 
nuſia; which is more probable. battle was fought. 7 ſever; 
The great number of wounded YE. ticula 


men Marcellus had, would hinder (2) Plutarch puts this piece of ellus 1 

him from going to Sizuef/a, which wit into B:bulus's mouth, ſuppo - no roc 

was too far diſtant from the neigh. ſing that Marcellus was — to qui. 
| . | Stautſa; 
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Marcellus, ſaid he, having exerciſed himſelf a little againſt 
Hanhibal, has left tbe flage of battle, (2) and is gone to 
the baths, to refreſh himſelf after his fatigue. ' 
Marcellus having received advice of theſe practices. 
committed the charge of the army to his lieutenants, 
| and haſtened to Rome to refute the falſe accuſations of 
his enemies. At his arrival he found a charge drawn 
up againſt him, founded on thoſe calumnies. And 
when the day of hearing was come, and the people 
were aſſembled in the Flaminian Circus, Bibulus aſoended 
the tribune's ſeat, and accuſed him with great vehe- 
mence. Marcellys's anſwer was plain and ſhort ;- but 
the great men and chief of the citizens undertook his 
defence very warmly, and ſpoke with great freedom, 
adviſing the people not to ſhow themſelves worſe judges 
than the enemy, by condemning Marcellus for cowar- 
dice, who was the only General they had whom Han- 
nibal took care to avoid, and conſtantly endeavoured 
not to be engaged with, though he was very forward 
to come to an engagement with all the reſt, © * 

When they had ended their pleadings on both ſides; 
the accuſer's hopes of obtaining judgment againſt Mar- 
ellus were ſo far defeated, that he was not only acquit- 
ted, but a fifth time choſen Conſul. Tz 

As ſoon as he had entered upon his office, he went 
to all the cities of Tuſcam, where he allayed a very 
dangerous and ſeditious commotion, that tended to a 
revolt. At his return he had a mind to dedicate to 
Honour and Virtue the temple he had cauſed to be built 
out of the ſpoils brought from Siczly, but was hindered 
by the prieſts, who thought it unbecoming the honour 
due to the gods, that one temple ſhould contain two 
: 5 e 


dinueſſa; for there were hot baths hot baths near that place. Bibu- 
near that city, famous for curing ius thought it ſufficient to reproach 
ſeveral diſtempers, as Strabo par- Marcellus with paſling the ſummer 
ticularly obſerves. But if Mar- in winter quarters, that is in gar- 
cells went to Venuſia, as there is riſon within doors; Æſiva Peny- 
10 room to doubt, then this jeſt / /ub tectis agere. Liv. 

8 quite loſt; for there were no „ 
A a 2 (3) A 


| 
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reaſon. xvii. 25. The graft oppoſed (4) This work was carried on 
E 


deities; (3) he therefore (4) began to build another to 
Virtue, highly diſpleaſed at the oppoſition he had met 
with, and reckoning it an ill onen. 
Several other omens happened at the ſame time, 
which troubled him very much; ſome of the temples 
were ſtruck with thunder, and the gold in that of Ju. 
piter was gnawed by rats: and it was likewiſe reported, 
that an ox had ſpoke; and that a child had been born 
with an elephant's head, and was ſtill alive; and among 
all the expiatory ſacrifices which were offered on that 
occaſion there was not one that manifeſted any fayour- 
able tokens. For this reaſon the Augurs detained him 


ſtill at Rome, notwithſtanding his ardour and impa- 


tience to be gone; for never was a man. inflamed with 


ſo great a deſire of any thing as Marcellus was to bring 


Hannibal to a deciſive battle. This was the ſubject of 
his dreams in the night, and of his converſation. all 


day with his friends and collegues ; nor did he make 


any other requeſt to the gods, but that they would per- 
mit him to come to. a thorough engagement with 
Hannibal. Nay, I believe he would have been glad 


to have had both armies encompaſſed with one wall or 


ditch, and to have engaged Hannibal within that inclo- 


| ſure. And had not his fame in war been thoroughly 


eſtabliſhed, and the proofs he had given, that for pru- 
dence and diſcretion he was inferior to no one what- 
* | SET ever, 


- , (3) A certain man going to lariy be dedicated to more than one 


Athens, and ſeeing at the gate of God; for if it was dedicated to 
the city, a temple dedicated to wo, and it /hould happen to be vi- 
two gods, ſaid, J muſt even turn ſited with lightning and thunder, or 
back again; for fence- they are forced any other prodigy from heaven, it 
to lodge two gods at the gate, I. all would be difficult to make expiation, 
meet with no lodging in the city. becauſe they could not know to which 


But in this inſtance the true cauſe of the tauo gods they ought to offer 


that made the prieſts oppoſe this ſacrifice ; it not being allowable to 
dedication was not that they offer a /ingle ſacrifice to tavo gods, 
thought it unſuitable to their except in ſome particular inſtances. 
dignity. Livy tells us the true | 1 


this dedication, becauſe they affirm- and finiſhed with great diligence, 
ed that one temple could not regu- thou gh Marcellus dedicated * 
5 / a | | eh a * 4 2 er 
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rived at Venuſia, and had brought to ſail with his fleet to Locris, an 
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erer, been ineonte table, one would have thought: he 
had been tranſported by a juvenile heat and ambition 
beyond what became a perſon of his age; for he was 
above ſixty when he was choſen Conſul the fifth time. 

However as ſoon as the diviners had finiſhed ſuch 


 facrifices and expiations as they judged proper, (5) he 


and his collegue left Rome, in order to carry on the 
war againſt Hannibal; and encamping between the ei- 
ties of Bantia and Venufia, he tried every method'to | 
voke Hannibal to a battle. This, Hannibal very in- 
duſtriouſly avoided ; but having received intelligence 
(6) that the conſuls were about to ſend troops to be- 
ſiege the city of the Epizephyrians, or weſtern Lůcrianc, 
he prepared an ambuſcade on their way near the hill 
of Petelia, and flew two thouſand five hundred of their 
men. This enraged Marcellus beyond meaſure, and 
heightened his defire of coming to a battle, ſo chat he 
removed his camp nearer to the enemy. 4. 455 
Between the two armies was a little hill, "ub 
aſcent was pretty ſteep; it was covered with. buſhes and 
thickets, and on its ſides were holes and ditches, from 
whence iſſued ſprings and currents of water. The Ro- 
mans admired that Hannibal coming firſt to ſo com- 
modious a place, ſhould not take poſſeſſion of it, but 
leave it for the enemy. But if Hannibal judged it a 
proper place for a camp, he thought it much fitter for 
ther of. them bimſelf; but about che conſuls ſent a detachment of 
four years after his ſon dedicated their forces to undertakę that 
them bot. fiege, which is a great miſtake. 
( 5 ) His collegue Crifoinus leſt Marcellus and Criſpinus Were. not 
Rome before him, and marching. ſo imprudent as to weaken their 
into Lucania, beſieged Locris; but army n fight of ſuch an enemy 


he raiſed the ſiege as ſoon às he as Hannibal. They ſent orders to 
underſtood that Marcellus was ar- Lucius Cincius, who, was in 2225 

wi troops into the field, and at the ſame time cauſed the gar- 
likewiſe that Hamibal was come riſon that was at Tareriiam\ to 
ar to Lacinium. march that way; and theſg wore 
(6) Plutarch does not ſyſlck- the troops . ſurprited; by 
ently clear this fact. From what lying in ambaſcade ne ar Fetelia. | 
he lays, one would believe that Lv. xxvii. 5. 
A a 3 | 200 Every | 
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boding, ſuch a ſudden ch 


had received ſignal and undoubted proofs. On the 


(8) He lived till towards the others, in Campania. 
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an ambuſcade ; and to that uſe he choſe to put it. To 
this end, he filled the thickets and hollows with arch. 


ers and ſpearmen, not doubting but ſo adyantageous a 


ſituation would entice the Romans thither. Nor was he 


miſtaken in his conjecture; for immediately this be- 


came the ſole ſubject of diſcourſe all over the Raman 


camp; and, as if they had been all Generals, every 
one Was ſetting forth the advantage they ſhould have 
over the enemy by encamping on this hill, or at leaſt 
raiſing a fortification on it. Marcellus therefore thought 
fit to go himſelf with ſome horſe to take a view of the 
place; but before he went, ordered a ſacrifice to be 
offered. In the firſt victim that was ſlain, the , diviner 
ſhowed him the liver without a head; in the ſecond, 
(7): the head of the liver ſeemed to grow plump and 
large all at once, and all the other parts appeared freſh 
and promiſing ; ſo that all the fears and apprehenſions 
occaſioned by the firſt, ſeemed quite removed by the 
great hopes arifing from the laſt. But the diviners 
thought otherwiſe, and declared that this only encreaſed 
their fears; for whenever fair and auſpicious ſigns ap- 
pear immediately after — * uy imperfect and ill- 

ange is afl unfavourable prog: 
noſtick. But, as Pindar ſays, _ | . 


Nor fire nor brazen wunlls can fate controul. 
Marcellus therefore leaving his camp in order to view 
the place, took with him his collegue Criſpinus, his 
fon Marcellus who was a tribune, and about two hun- 
dred and twenty horſe, among which there was not 
one Raman; they were all Tuſcans, except forty Fregel- 
lanians, of whoſe. fidelity, affection and courage he 
kia. LD | 1 rp 
(7) Every thing that encreaſed latter end or the year, after he 
and grew large was a good ſign; had named Titus Manlius Torquatus 


and whatever was contracted and dictator, to held the Comztia. 
diminiſhed was an ill omen. Some ſay he died at Tarentun, 


(9) He 
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top of the hill, which, as we ſaid before, was wosdy, 


and full of brambles, was placed a centinel, who, 
without being diſcerned by the Romans, ſaw plainly all 


the motions of their army. They that lay in ambuſh 
had intelligence from him of every thing that paſſed; 


and therefore lay cloſe till Marcellus had reached the 


foot of the hill, when on a ſudden they all ruſhed out 


upon him, letting fly at him a ſhower. of arrows; and 


charging him on all ſides with their ſwords and ſpears. 
Some purſued thoſe that fled, and others attacked ſuch 
as ſtood their ground; for the Tuſcans having run away 
at the firſt charge, the forty Fregellanians cloſed them- 
ſelves together in a body, to defend and ſave the con- 
ſuls; till. Cri/pinus' being wounded by two arrows, turned 
his horſe to make his eſcape; and Marcellus being run 
quite through the body with a.Jance, fell down dead; 
then the few Fregellanians that remained, leaving Mar- 
cellus's body there, carried off his ſon, who was already 
wounded, and fled with him to the camp. the, 
In this ſkirmiſh: there were not many more than 
forty men ſlain; eighteen were taken priſoners, beſides 
five lictors. (8) Criſpinus died of his wounds a few days 
after. Never did ſuch a diſaſter befal the Romans be- 
fore, to loſe both their conſuls in one engagement. 
Hannibal made little account of this defeat, or the pri- 
ſoners that were taken; but when he heard that Mar- 
cellus was (lain, he haſtened to the place of battle, and 
coming near his body, viewed it for ſome time, admir- 
ing its ſtrength and mein; but without ſpeaking one 
inſulting word, or thowing the leaſt ſign of joy at the 
fall of ſo great and formidable an enemy. He ſeemed 
indeed ſurprized at the ſtrange and undeſerved death of 
ſo great a man, and (9) taking his ſignet from his fin- 
ger, commanded that his body ſhould be magnificently 
| „„ C 
(9) He deſigned to make uſe prudence to acquaint all the 
of 1t to ſurprize the. city of Sala - neighbouring cities with the 


pia, by writing letters in Marcel- death of his collegue, and that 
lus's name, and ſealing them with his ſignet was in the enemy's 


his ſignet ; but Criſpinus had the hands. The inhabitants of S- 
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nibal went forthwith and en- gu/tus I can ſay nothing, becauſe 
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adorned * — and his aſhes put into a Giver 


urn with a crown of gold upon it, and ſent to his ſon. 
But certain Numidians meeting thoſe that carried the 


urn, fell upon them with a deſign to take it away; 
and while the others . ſtood upon their guard to de. 


fend it, it happened that in the ſtruggle the aſhes were 
- ſpilt. When this was told to Hannibal, he ſaid to thoſe 
about him, It is impoſſible to do any thing: againſt the will 
. of God. He puniſhed the Numidians for what they had 
done, but took no further care to collect the aſhes, be- 
lieving that it was decreed by the gods that Marcellus 
| ſhould die after ſo ſtrange a manner, and his remains 
be denied the honour of a burial. This is what Cor- 
nelius Nepos and Valerius Maximus write; (1) but Livy 
and Auguſtus Ceſar affirm that the urn was carried to 
his ſon Marcellus, and honoured with a magnificent 


funeral. Marcellus s publick donations, beſides what 
he dedicated at Rome, were a magnificent mnaſium, at 


Catana, in Sicily, and ſeveral ſtatues and pictures brought 
from Syracuſe, which he ſet up in the temple of the 
Gods called Cabiri in the iſland of Samotbracia, and in 


the temple of Minerva at Lindus; in which laſt there 


was likewiſe a ſtatue of Marcellus with this . 
as Poſidonius the philoſopher rel ates, 


M arcellus, great by birth an erent. i in war, 

N bo ſhone à planet radiant from afar 

de' n times diſtinguiſp'd by a Conſul's nam, 
From well- fought fields he reap 4 n. n 45 


The author of this inſcription ads to the dignity of 


| Conſul that of Proconſul, with which he was twice 


| | honoured 
Jatia puniſhe ed ie by deceit; camped on the hill where the en- 


and Hannibal was forced to make gagement happened, and that 


a diſhonourable retreat, after loſing finding Marcellus's body, he cauſed 


ſome of his — | it to be interred ; Caſira in tunu- 


lum in quo pugnatum erat extempla 
(1) Livy does not affirm this ; ; transfert ; ibi inventum Marcelli 
on the contrary he ſays that Han- corpus ſepelit, xxvii. 28. As to Au- 


what 


— 
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honoured, - (a) His family flouriſhed: with great ſplen- 


gor to the time of Marcellus, who was the ſon of Cuius 
Marcellus and of Octavia, ſiſter to the Emperor Ax- 
ouſtus. He died very young, in the year of his dile- 
hip, and ſoon after he had married Julia the Empe- 


tor's daughter. (3) In honour of him, his mother 


08avia dedicated a library, and Auguſtus à theatre, 
which were nen the 1 9 and deen of oi 
cl. | 
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The Compariſon 75 Marcellus ith Pelopidas. 5 


Hk ii aber be ad e ee wed 
in hiftory-concerning' Marcellus and Pelepidas, 


between whom there was a perfect reſemblance in tem- 


per and behaviour. They were both men of uncom- 
mon ſtrength of body, of heroick courage and magna- 
nimity, and of indefatigable induſtry ;- but there was 
this difference; Marcellus in moſt of the cities which He 
took by aſſault ſuffered great ſlaughter to be commit 
ted, whereas Epaminondas and Pelopidas never ſpilt tile 
blood of any man they had conquered, nor deprived 
any city they took of its liberty. And it is affirmed 
that if either of them had been preſent, 1 neee 
never enſlaved the Orchomenians. . 

As to their martial exploits, nothing can — greater 
or more glorious than what Marcellus performed againſt 
the Gauls, when with a handful of horſe only, he de- 
fated a powerful army of horſe and foot, (which you 
will h find to have been done by oy N r Gene- 


| : ral) 
chat he bo written is not ex- and young Marcellus died in the 
ant. ſecond year of the 189th Olym-, 


2) It continued after his death piad, and 7 Wee 0 Ne. 
n hundred and eighty- five years; | £ 
for he was ſlain in the firſt year (3) According to Suttoming- and 
« the 143d Olympiad, in the Dion, it was not Octavia, but 
545th year of Rome, and 206 Auguſlus, that dedicated this li- 
ears beſore our Saviours birth, brary. | 
a 5 (4) The 
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ral) and flew their King with Bis own and. Palopi. 
das attempted ſomething of the like nature, but failed, 
and loſt his life in the attempt. However, the famous 
battles of Leufra and Tegyre may juſtly be compared 
to thoſe exploits of Marcellus. But for ſtratagem and 
circumvention, there is nothing in all the hiſtory of 
Marcellus that can be compared to what Pelapidas did at 
his return from exile, when he flew the Theban tyrants; 


nor indeed is there any exploit effected by artifice and . 
ſurprize that can equal it. ; | 1 
The Romans had to do with Hannibal, who was a very 
formidable enemy; the Thehbans were engaged again ,. 
the Lacedæmonians. And it is certain, that they werf. 
defeated by Pelopidas at Leufira and Tegyre ; whereas or 
Hannibal, according to Polybius, was never once beaten |., 
by Marcellus, but continued invincible, till he was con- 
quered by Scipio. But we rather believe, with Ly, 5. 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ceſar, the Latin hiſtorians, andi ;. 
with (5) King Juba among the Greeks, that Marcellus in b, 
ſome battles did defeat Hannibal, though the advan * 
tages he gained were not of ſuch conſequence as to turn}... 
the balance conſiderably on his fide; the loſs Hannibal ore 
ſuſtained in any of theſe engagements, was like a ſlighM. 
fall given to a wreſtler, from which he eaſily recovery... 
himſelf. But what has been very juſtly admired, andi 
can never be ſufficiently applauded is, that notwith ol 
ſtanding the defeat of ſo many armies, the ſlaughter oi 
ſo many. generals, and the almoſt total ſubverſion ol tho 
their whole empire, Marcellus ſtill inſpired the Rm ct 
with ſuch confidence and courage, that they never dei ge 
clined coming to an engagement with the enemy. Heco! 
alone not only removed that conſternation and dea A 
they had long lain under, but poſſeſſed them with a nay 
3 3 „„ eage 
he ſon of Juba, King of tarch, was brought in triumph t 
* . civil N Rome by Cæſar. His being ae Sa 
ſided with Pompey, and was flain priſoner proved his great happ biftori 
by Petreius in à fingle combat. neſs; for by that means he can (6) 


The ſon, mentioned here by Pla- to be educated in the learning 5 


Marcellus 94s Pelopidas. 379 
exper deſire of battle, and raiſed their ſpirits to that 


beight, that they would never eaſily yield, but always 


diſpute the victory with obſtinacy and reſolution. For 
thoſe very men, whom conſtant illi fucceſs had accuſ- 
tomed to think themſelves happy, (6) if they could 
but ſave their lives by flying from the enemy, he taught 
o be aſhamed of coming off with diſadvantage, to 
bluſh at the very thought of giving way, and to be 
very ſenſibly: alinded : as Babe as 1 came thort of 
victor ck 364 

As Bap, 6 all the © cime he . never loft | 
one battle, and Marcellus won more than any Roman 
General of his time, it will perhaps he thought that the 
great number of his victories ought to put him on a 
vel with Pelopidas who was never once beaten. 

On the other hand, Marcellus took Syracuſe, - inherees 
Pelopidas could never make himſelf maſter of Sparta; 
though in my opinion, the taking of Syracuſe was not 
ſo great an action as advancing to the walls of Sparta, 
and being the firſt that paſſed the river Eurotas with an 
umy ; unleſs it may be ſaid, that Epaminondas had a 
greater ſhare in the glory of this, as well as of the bat- 
tle at Leucẽra; whereas the renown Marcellus gained 
vas entirely his own. He alone took the city of Sy- 
racuſe, he defeated the Gauls without the help of his 
collegue, he made head againſt Hannibal, not only 
nithout the aſſiſtance of any other General, but even 
vhen all the reſt endeavoured to diſſuade him from it; 
ſo that it was he alone that quite changed the face of 
the war, and taught the Romans to meet the — with 
reſolution and intrepidity. | 

As to their deaths, Kaen; mt = * 


nay it raiſes « concern and even n in me to 
think 


he Greeks 1 Romans; ; and of a "iam, which Horace makes Han- 

barbarian became an excellent meat give the Romians. 1 

litorian. . 
(6) Plutarch 100 tinicaſora to quos Sele 

de Carthaginians that fine enco- raus, & Feber, eft Nr ng 


(7)He £ 


1 
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| chink of their unfortunate end; and that raffineſs which 
occaſioned it. On the: contrary, 'I admire Hamil 
| Who in all the battles he fought, the number of which 
was ſo great that it would be à labour to reckon them 
Ap, never received a wound; and I cannot but ap- 
1 plaud (7).Chry/antes in the Cyropedia, who having his 
}  Tword lifred up and ready to ſtrike, upon hearing the 
trumpets ſound a retreat, calmly and modeſtly retired, 
| - without giving the ſtroke. - But what may "plead Pj. 
| pidas's excuſe is, that beſides being tranſported and hur 
5 | ried on by the heat of battle, his heroick ardour wa 
| Further inflamed by a brave and noble deſire of re 
1 venge. For as Euripides fays, gs 


> 


| With life preſerved to triumph oer the foe, SY 
| P Ts the firſt glory valiant \chiefs can not. n 
| : © Is*this denied, and death by beav'n decreed ?, 5 
* ' *Tis their next praiſe in bonour's cauſe to bleed. 
Ws 48 oY, 1 Sl © JEET 9 TEENS iin 
In ſuch a man dying is a free and voluntary action, 
not a ſuffering as in other men. But beſide the anget 
and refentment with which Pz/opidas was fired, the ene 
propoſed. in conquering, which was the death of : 
tyrant, was ſome excuſe for-its raſnneſs; and: it would 
| be difficult to find another inſtance in which ſo muc 
mignt be ſaid to juſtify an action of this kind. 
| But as to Marcellus, the caſe is quite different; he 
lay under no urgent neceſſity, he was not carried awa 
| by that fury and enthuſiaſm that ſtifles reafon; and ſhutſ | 
| the eyes in the greateſt danger; but he threw himſelf __ 
| headlong into it, and died, not like a General, but lik 
a ſcout, or ſpy, expoſing his five conſulates, his three 
triumphs, the ſpoils of kings, with all his trophies anc 
laurels, to a company of Spaniſh and Numidian adven 
. turers, mercenary wretches, who had ſold their lives! 
the Carthaginians for hire: an accident ſo ſtrange an 
ſurprizing, that they in ſome meaſure even enviec 
| ws 3 themſelve 
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| - (7 He was an officer in Cy- phon in the beginning of the fou 
| russ army, mentioned by Aen. book of his Cyropædia. 
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temſelves ſuch an unhoped for ſucceſs, that the bra- 
reſt, moſt powerful and moſt renowned of all the Ro- 


11s ſhould fall by theie- hands at the head of a few 


Frep ellaman ſeouts. 

dur let it not be thoug ” chat what Thave ſaid here 
deſigned as an accuſation; agginlt theſe great men, but 
ather as a complaint to them u the injury done them- 
{Ives in preferring their courage to all their other 
virtues, and as a free expoſtul tion with them for be- 
ng ſo prodigal of their lives, and dying for their own 
likes, and not for the ſervice of their 10 their 
friends, and their allies. - 

Pelopidas was buried: by his friends, in whoſe cauſe 
he was ſlain, and Marcellus by thoſe very enemies that 
lew him. The former was a happineſs that might be 
avied ; but the latter was more great and glorious: 
ſnce it is much more for an enemy to admire and ho- 
our that virtue hy which he has ſuffered; than for a 
fiend to be grateful to that, which has been beneficial 
o him. In the firſt caſe the honour is pure and ſincere; 
in the laſt, more regard 1 is had to intereſt than to real 


worth and virtue. 
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. RISTIDES, the ſon of Lyſmachus, was of ff ! 
the tribe of Antiochis, and ward of Alopece. hey 


Concerning his eſtate, authors are not agreed. * 
Some affirm that he was always very poor, and that be ab] 
left two daughters behind. him, who remained a long , 


time unmarried by reaſon of their poverty. But Dene- . 

i ce. 
trius the Phalerian contradicts this general opinion in his A 
Socrates, and affirms, that he knew a farm at Pbalers, I hon 
that went by Ariſtides's name, where he was buried; ade 
and to ſhow the wealthy condition of his family, he N 

produces three proofs; the firſt is the office of that 
| Archon, 

.) Eden AN At Athens Archons, as the Romans did theirs n 

they reckoned the years by their by their conſuls. One of the nine Will © by 


archons 


* 
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ebon, by (1) whoſe name the year was diſtinguiſhed, 
and which fell to him by lot; to which office none 
were admitted but ſuch as, by the valuation of their. 
ſtates, appeared to be of the greateſt eminence, and 
who having an income of five hundred meaſures of 
corn, or ſome other produce, were called Penracofiome- 
umi. The ſecond proof is the oſtraciſm, which was 
ever inflicted on the meaner ſort, but only upon per- 
ſons of quality and diſtinction, whoſe grandeur and 
authority expoſed them to the envy of the people. 
The third and laſt proof is taken from the tripods 
which Ariſtides dedicated in the temple of. Bacchus, as 
offerings for his victory at the publick games, and 
which continue there to this day, with this inſcription 
on them, The tribe Antiochis obtained the viktory, Ari- 
ſides defrayed the ane bb 17 re heſtrarus' s 7 was 
Med. 

But this laſt proof though i in appearance the ſtrongeſt 
of all, is, in . very weak; for Epaminondas, who, 
35 every one knows, lived and died poor, and Plato 
the philoſopher, exhibited very expenſive ſhows ; the 
former defraying the charge of a concert of flutes at 
Thebes, and the latter of an entertainment of ſinging per- 
formed by boys at Athens; Dion having ſupplied Plato, 
and Pelopidas Epaminondas with what money was necef- 
ary for that purpoſe; for good men have not ſwoq an 
rreconcileable enmity to the preſents of their frieffAs ; 
hey look indeed upon thoſe that are taken to be hoarded, 
and with an avaricious intention, as vile and dime denz | 
e dle, but refuſe them not when honour and reputation 
> may be ſerved by them without any ſuſpicion of ava- 
rice, 

As to the tripod i in the temple of Bacchus, Panætius 
bons plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the ſimili- 

"WF tude of names; for from the time of the Median to the 
end of the Peloponnefi fan war there are upon record only 
two 


ackons was for this 8 cho- name inſcribed in the publick re- 
geen by lot out of the reſt, and his cords or regiſters. 
| {2) There 


_ . conferred upon others, on account of their wealth. But 
it is plain that Demetrius was reſolved to free Socrates, 


flratus among ſuch as lived at a piad, a year or two after the bat. 


" * * . » 
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two of the name of Ariſides who carried the prize at tie 


e ee 
Zyſimatbus; for the firſt of the two was the ſon of Xe. 


- tophilys, and the latter lived long after, as appears g 
-from the characters (2), . which were not in uſe till after WM , 
Euclid's time, and likewiſe from the name of the poet „ 


Archeftratus, which is not to be found in any record b 
or author, during the wars with the Medes; (3) where. 
as it appears, that a poet of that name had ſeveral plays 
acted in the time of the Peſopunngſian war. But this Ml , 
argument of Panætius's ought. to be more thoroughly Ml h 
As for the oſtraciſm, it is very certain that it fell I th. 
indifferently upon all that were any way diſtinguiſhed IM ;, 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence; ſo that even Da- in 
mon, præceptor to Pericles, was baniſhed by it on ac- h 
count of his extraordinary abilities. And further, I-. in 
menens ſays that Ariſtides did not obtain the office of car 
Archon by lot, but by the choice of the people. And 
indeed, (4) if this happened after the battle of. Plates, 
as the fame Demetrius writes, it is highly probable, that 
having gained ſuch renown by his atchievements, he was 
called to this high office for his virtue, though it was 


as well as Ariſtides, from the charge of poverty, as if it I de 
wef&a crime or reproach to be poor, ſince he affirms, nen 
that the former, beſides a houſe of his own, (5) had te: 
ſeventy Minæ at intereſt with Crito. Sr dr rera 
51 Ariſtidi 
(2) There ſeems to be an error for Ariſtides never was Archon af. Num 
in the original here; inſtead of ter the battle of Platææ, which alis: 
ypappuatinn; Grammar, Mr. Sal. was fought in the ſecond year of le dec 
vini reads yearn; the art or man- the ſeventy fiſth Olympiad. In wvert 
ner of making cbaracters. the liſt of archons the name of ln to 
(3) The learned Vu ſhould Ariſtides is found in the fourth Hina 
not have placed the poet Arche · year of the ſeventy- ſecond Olym- ¶ Airtv 


time not certainly known, fince tle of Marathon ; and in the ſecond 
we find here that he flouriſhed year of the ſeventy-fourth Olym- 
during the Pehfonnefian war, which piad, four years before the battle 
lafted twenty-ſeven years. of Platææ. | 

(4) But Demetrius was miſt ken; (5) This appears to be _—_ 
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Ariflides had an intimate friendſhip with CMiſibenes, 


who ſettled the government of the commonwealth after 
the expulſion of the tyrants (6). He had a particular 
veneration and eſteem for Lycurgus the Spartan, above 
all other legiſlators; and thence .he came to be a fa- 


vourer of ariſtocracy, wherein he was always oppoſed 


by THemiſtocles, who was zealous for a popular govern- 
ment. Some authors write indeed, that being bred up 
together from their infancy, when they were boys they 
were always at variance, not only in ſerious matter, 
but even at their ſports and diverſions ; and that the 
difference of their tempers was diſcovered very early by 
this continual oppoſition; the one being compliant, 
daring, artful and ſubtle ro compaſs his ends, variable 
and inconſtant but eager and impetuous in his purſuits; 
whereas the other was firm and ſteady in his behaviour, 
immoveabls. in every thing that appeared juſt, and in- 
capable of uſing the leaſt falſhood, flattery, diſguiſe, or 
deceit, ſo much as in jeſt. But (7) Ariſto of Chios 


vrites that their enmity took its riſe from love, and 


from thence grew to ſo great a height; for being both 
enamoured of Steſileus of the iſland of Ceos, the moſt 
beautiful youth of his time, they were unable to reſtrain 
their paſſion within bounds, but conceived ſuch a jea- 
buſy and hatred of each other as ſurvived the beauty of 
the boy; and as if this had been an exerciſe to prepare 
them for future quarrels, they ſoon after entered upon 
tie adminiſtration of publick affairs, heated and exaſ- 
perated by their former animoſity. * 5 
this 


fom what Socrates himſelf ſays * (6) Plutarch does not mean tha 
uhis apology to his judges, where thirty tyrants, but the Pi/Aratide, 
le declares, that conſidering his. whoſe expulſion was an hunded 
prerty, they could not condemn and fifteen years earlier than that 
lim to pay a fine of more than one of the thirty tyrants. 
na, and if he ſhould be fined (7) There have been ſeveral 

turty Mine, it would be only writers of this name, the two 
cauſe Crito, Critobulus and Apol- principal of which are Ariſio of 
kirus were reſolved to pay his Chi, a ſtoick, and Aviſto of Cror, 
ve for him, The falfity of this a peripatetick philoſopher: they 

kewiſe appears from what Criro.. have been often confounded. 
ld to Socrates in priſon, as it is What Plutarch relates here, was 

lated in the dialogue ſo called. certainly taken from a work en- 
Vor. II. EONS RTE titled 


manner of governing; for-firſt of all, he would never 


make his whole ſtrength and ſecurity conſiſt in adviſing 


to the publick, than to ſuffer Themiſtocles to become ab- 


— 
* _ * 
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great importance and advantage, Ariſtides oppoſed it 


time he propoſed ſomething to the people which met 


36 e LIF EAR 
As for Tbemiſtocles, by his management at firſt, and 
by gaining friends, he ſtrengthened himſelf with a con: 
ſiderable intereſt and authority; ſo that to one, who | 
told him, be would govern the Athenians admirably, pro- 
vided be would take care to avoid partiality, he replied, 
May I never ſit on a iribunal where my friends will not meet 
with more fauour and reſpe? than ſtrangers © 
On the contrary, Ari/tides was very particular in his 


, 


do the leaſt injuſtice” to oblige his friends, nor yet dif: 

oblige them by denying all they aſked, and refuſing to WM © 
grant the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable favour: and in 
the next place, obſerving that moſt rulers relying on the of 
power of their friends, are led to abuſe their authority, WI 


and be guilty of injuſtice, he guarded carefully againſt N 


it; for it was his opinion, that a good citizen ought to 


and doing always what is juſt and fit to be done. In MW" 
the mean time, Themiſtocles made ſeveral raſh attempts, 
oppoſing him in all his deſigus and breaking all his A 
meaſures, which put him under a neceſſicy of thwart- ite 
ing Themiſtacles in whatever he propoſed, as well in his f 
own defence, and by way of retaliation, as to put a ſtop il 

to his growing power, which increaſed daily through MW (9 
the favour of the people. For he thought it better to “. 
obſtruct ſome things that might even be advantageous 


Jute. Once when Themiſtocies had propoſed an affair © 


ſtrenuouſly, and with ſucceſs; but as he went out of 
the aſſembly, he could not forbear ſaying aloud, That 
the Athenians would never be ſafe till they threw The- 
miſtocles and himſelf into the Barathrum (8). Another 


titled ywridr dri, or wry tetick, than to a Roick philoſo 
he, Which was a collection of pher, I think we ſhould here rea 
love--intrigues. Some aſcribe it drifto.of Ces. ad 
to Ariſo of Chios, and others, (8) The Barathrum was a Get 
among whom is Arbenæus, to A. pit into which condemned perl vi 
vino of Cros. As ſuch a work' were thrown headlong. 
ſeems more agreeable to a peripa - () Theſe verſes are ſpoken 9) 
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But what was much to be admired in him, was his 
conſtancy and firmneſs in thoſe ſudden and unexpected 
changes, to which perſons concerned in the high affairs 
af ſtate are always liable. For he was never elated by 
my honours he. received, nor dejected by the diſap- 
pointments he met with, but was always ſerene and 
aly ; it being his fixed opinion, that a man ought to 
be entirely at his country's command, and ready to 
frve it on all occaſions, without the leaſt proſpect of 
honour or profit. For this reaſon, when the play of 
fichylus, entitled The ſeven leaders againſt Thebes, was 
ited, at the ſpeaking of theſe verſes made by the poet 


n praiſe of Amphiaraus, 


9) For worth be wiſhes, but he ſcorns the ſhow; 
Fair virtues meed. his virtue can beſtobb s “ 
From bis own mind be reaps celeſtial fruit. 
Where wiſdom bids ſpontaneous harveſts ſhoot, 


# £Þ 


ke eyes of all the audience were turned upon Ariſtides, 
s the perſon, to whom this great encomium was moſt 
pplicable. For he had ſo. ſtrong an inclination to 
utice, as not to be influenced againſt it by favour ot 
iendſhip, nor even by enmity, and reſentment, Ac- 
ie courier who brings Ereocles an not ſpeaking of juſtice, but va» 
count of the enemies attacks, lour; the courier ſaid, that A. 
of the perſons that command - pbiaraus had no device or inſerip- 
among them; but Plutarch has tion on his ſhield like the reſt, 
aged one word, ng 3;-/ for, added he, It is his aim not to 
« juſt, inſtead: of z 595 ant, appear brave, but to beſo. \ f * 
iich Aſchylu uſed « He, wan 1 ACHES dn 


\ 


* * 


office faithfully and honourably, Twas reviled and d 


ing their accounts and expoling their frauds; ſo tha 


another year. But on the day of election, as the the 


cordingly it is reported of him, that when he was pro- 
ſecuting one that had injured him, after he had finiſhed MI. 
his accuſation, finding that the judges were going to 
Paſs ſentence without hearing the perſon accuſed, he 

b 


roſe from his ſeat, and ſeconded the requeſt of his ad- 


verſary, who deſired to be heard, and not to be denied Ml ; 
the benefit of the Ia. 
Another time fitting as judge in a cauſe between two Ml c 
private perſons, when one of them ſaid that js adver- t 
ſary had done Ariſtides many injnries, he interrupted him, ti 
ſaying; Friend, tell me only what injuries be bas done 10 be 
thee, for it is thy cauſe, and not mine, which I fit Ml of 
PPV ⁊ ale" .:} 1, 294 L5 2 2008 

i Being choſen publick treaſurer, he ſoon made it ap- ur 


pear that not only thoſe of his time, but the preceding I 


_ officers, had applied great ſums of the publick money ri 


to their own uſe, and particularly Themiſtotles; an 
Fur he, though wiſe, could neer command his hands. 


For which reaſon, when Ariſtides was to give in his ac- 
counts, Themiftocles raiſed a ſtrong party againſt him, 
accuſed him of miſapplying the publick money, and 
procured his condemnation, as /domeneus writes: but 
the chief and beſt men of the city oppoſing ſo unjuſt a 
ſentence, he was not only acquitted of the fine impoſec 
on him, but likewiſe appointed treaſurer for the follow 
ing year. 'Whereupon, pretending to diſapprove of hi 
former conduct, he made himſelf acceptable to ſuch a: 
robbed the publick, by being leſs rigorous in examin 


they gave him the higheſt commendations, and mad 
intereft with the people to continue him in his office 


nians were juſt going unanimouſly to appoint him agai 
he rebuked them ſeverely, ſaying, When I diſcharged m 

Waun 
(i) In this council, the majo- but Miltiader having brought on 
rity was againſt hazarding a bat- Callimachus to his fide,- who wi 
Ye for this reaſon, becauſe the Polemarch at that time, and who 
enemy was ſuperior in number; authority was equal to thatof 


- 
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zu mot, when I have ſuffered your treaſure to be plundered 


dH 1be/e Publick robbers, I am admired and applauded as the. 
0 % of citizens. I am therefore more aſhamed of the honour 
de Lone me to-day, than of the ſentence paſſed again/t me laſt. 
-er; and is is with indignation and concern that I ſee au 
deem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than faithfully to 


nanage the publick revenue. By ſpeaking thus, and diſ- 
covering their frauds, he ſtopped the mouths of all, 
thoſe robbers of the publick, who were at the very ſame, 
time extolling him and giving ample teſtimony in his _ 
behalf, and likewiſe gained the juſt and real applauſe 
of all good men. 
When Datis, who was ſent by the King of Perſia, 
under pretence of revenging an the Athenians their burns. 
ung of Sardis, but in reality to conquer all Greece, ar- 
tived with his fleet at Marathon, and began to plunder 
ad ravage all the neighbouring country, the Athenians, 
appointed ten generals to command in this war, of 
hom Miltzades was the chief; and the next to him in 
reputation and authority was Ariſtides. In A council of 
war that was held, Miltiades declared for giving the 
enemy battle, and Ariſtides ſeconding his opinion (1) 
contributed not a little to their coming to that reſolu- 
ion. And as theſe generals had the chief command by 
uras, when the day came that gave Ariſtides the com- 
nand, he reſigned it to Miltiades, thereby ſhowing the 
eſt of the commanders, that it was in no reſpect inglo- 
nous to follow the direction of the wiſeſt men but on 
the contrary, very honourable and advantageous.” By 
tis means he prevented all jealouſy and contention, 
nade them ſenſible of their happineſs in being guided 
by a perſon of the beſt experience, and confirmed Al- 
tades in an abſolute and undivided command of the 
umy, the other generals no longer minding when it 
ame to their turn, (2) hut ſubmitting, in every things 
d e | to his Orgere. | 0 
En ä the opirtian- for Gght- thus 8 and Herodotus ma 
N Axiſtides probably be reconciled. 


a great ſhare in bringing Cal- (2) Plutarch here omits menti- 


aas, to this — and oning one particular in Miltiades's | 
Bbz condutt, 


3% MW LIFE of / 


opinion that had been conceived of him; for though 


full of ſumptuous appare}, furniture, and riches of all 


* 


In this battle (3) the main body of the Athenizy 
army being hard preſſed, and ſuffering much, becauſe 
the barbarians made their greateſt efforts there for a 
long time againſt the tribes. Leontis and Antiochis, The- 
miſtocles and Ariſtides who belonged to theſe tribes, and 
fought together at the head of them, oppoſed the enemy 
with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that they were put to 
flight and driven back to their ſhips. © But the Greeks 
perceiving, that, inſtead of ſailing towards the ifles in 
order to return to Aſia, (4) the barbarians were forced 
in by the winds and currents towards Attica; and fear- 


ing leſt they ſhould ſurprize the city unprovided for a Ml © 
defence, they haſtened to its affiſtance with nine tribes, Ml * 
and (5) marched with ſuch expedition, that they ar- t 


rived there the ſame dax. = 
Ariſtides being left with his tribe at Marathon to Ml © 
guard the priſoners and booty, fully anſwered the good 


there was much gold and ſilver in ſeveral parts of the 
camp, and all the tents and ſhips they had taken, wers 


ſorts; yet he forbore touching any thing himſelf,” and 
did all he could to hinder every one elſe from meddling 
with any part of it. But notwithſtanding his ſtrict 

orders, there were ſome who enriched themſelves un- by 
known to him; among. whom was Callias (6) the torch- 
1 vs Fl bearer. 


conduct, which deſerves notice, 
and which is related by Herodo- 
tus; that though the other Gene- 
rals had given up to him their 


reſpective turns, yet Miltiadis 


would not fight on any of their 
days of command, but waited for 
his own. For no doubt he was 


_ afraid that the perſon whoſe turn 


he took, had reſigned his com- 
mand unwillingly, and only to 


follow the example of others, and 


that out of envy to him he would 
be leſs careful to do his duty in 
the battle, becaufe he would not 


be very forward to contribute to 


the reputation of him, who, as it 


were, took the command out 0 ( 
(3) For the main y wall 
worſe provided and weaker than abo. 
the wings, for which reaſon. the 1, 
barbarians made their greateſt ef. his 
forts there. Heredot. lib. iv. ith, 
(4). Herodotus obſerves particu | ( 
larly that they deſigned to double .. 
the cape of Sunium, to. ſurprze ,.. 
Athens before the Athenians coulc wyſi 
arrive to aſſiſt it. And Heradats Wil r 
teſtimony in this matter is of ver man 
eat weight, becauſe he ba 
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bearer: One of the barbarians meeting him privately, 
and probably taking him for a King on account of his 
long hair, and the fillet about his head, fell on- his 
knees before him, and taking him by the hand, diſco- 
yered to him a great quantity of gold that was hid in 
the bottom of a well. But Callias ſhowed himſelf 
on this occaſion the moſt cruel and unjuſt of men, for 
not ſatisfied with the whole treaſure, he killed the poor 
wretch upon the ſpot, to prevent his diſcovering it to 
others. From thence it is ſaid, the comick poets called 
his family Laccopluti, | enriched by the well)” jeſting 
on the place from whence their founder derived his 
wealth. Soon after this battle Ariſtides was choſen firſt 
Archon, or the Arcbon from whence the year takes its 
name; though Demetrius Phalereus aſſures us, that he 
never enjoyed that office till after the battle of Platææ, 
a little before his death; but if we conſult the publick 
regiſters, we ſhall no where find Ariſtides“s name in the 
liſt of Archons after Xanthippides, in the time of whoſe 
 Archonſbip Mardonius was defeated at Platæs; whereas 
his name may be ſeen upon record (7) immediately af- 
ter Phanippus, who was Archon that year the battle of 
Marathon was fought. CC 
Of all Ariſtides's virtues, the beſt known, and that 
by which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, was his juſtice, as 
being of moſt conſtant uſe, and of the greateſt extent, 
e | | L 


had been preſent at it. ceſſively enjoy this office. This 

(5) From Marathon to Athens Callias was couſin-german to Ari. 
is about forty miles. Herodotus ' ftides, as will appear hereafter. 
writes, that they marched from (7) The regiſters ſhow Phan 
about the temple of Hercules at pus to have been Archon in 
Marathon, and encamped near third year of the ſeventy-ſecond - 
his temple at Cyng/arges, before Olympiad. ' It was therefore in 
Athens.  » + 1, ++ , this third year that the battle of 
(6) This office of Torch · bearer Marathon was fought, and not in 
was very conſiderable, becauſe he the firſt as moſt learned men have 
was admitted to the moſt fecret thought. Ariftides was Archon the 
myſteries. We find that Pauſa- year following, as he is ſet down 
aus in is ales thinks a wo- 5 — m_ of the ſeventy · 
man's go rtune very great, ſecond Olympiad, . 
— — her bigther. he nf VVV 
N B b4 (8) Ia 


de of Marathon, from ſome that her huſband, and her ſon, ſuc 
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of 


Thence, from being a perſon. of mean fortune ang 


birth, he acquired the moſt royal and divine appella. 
tion of Juſt, a title Kings and tyrants were never fond 


of. They rather chuſe to be ſtiled Poliarcetes, | taker; 
of cities] Cerauni, | tbunderbolts]; Nicanors, (conquer 
org.] Nay ſome have been pleaſed with the appella- 
tion of Eagles and Vultures, preferring: the fame of 
power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himſelf, 
to whom they are fond of being compared, ſeems to 
be diſtinguiſhed only by three things, immortality, 
power, and virtue; of which, virtue is without diſpute 
the moſt venerable and divine: 3 ſpace and the ele. 
ments are immortal; earthquakes, thunder, , whir|- 
winds, and inundations have. an amazing power; but 
as for juſtice, nothing participates of that, but what 
is capable of reaſoning, and knowing the divine eſ- 
ſence. And whereas men are poſſeſſed with three dif. 
ferent ſentiments with reſpe& to the Gods, either of 
admiration, of fear, or of eſteem, they ſeem to admire 
them and think them happy by reaſon of their free- 
dom from death and corruption, to fear them on ac- 


Count of their power and empire over the world, and 


to love, honour, and reverence them for their juſtice; 
yet being thus affected towards the Deity in theſe three 
different ways, they deſire only the two firſt of thoſe 
properties, immortality, of which our nature. is inca- 
pable; and power, which chiefly depends on fortune; 
while they fooliſhly neglect virtue, the only divine 
good that is in our own power; not conſidering that 


Juſtice alone makes the life of ſuch as enjoy proſperity 
and power, heavenly and divine, whereas injuſtice ren- 


ders it groveling and brutal. The ſurname of 7uft at 
firſt procured Ari/tides love and reſpect, but at laſt 
envy ; and this was chiefly. owing to the ſecret practices 
of Ihemiſtoclos, who ſpread a report among the people, 
that Ari/tides had aboliſhed all courts of judicature, b 
making himſelf ſole arbitrator and judge in all dif- 
utes, and thus had inſenſibly erected a: monarchy in 
his own perſon, though without guards and attendants. 


The people, who were grown infglent upon heir. la 
4 Ow | 68 vecel 
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ſucceſs, thinking themſelves worthy of greater honours, 
and reſolving that every thing ſhould depend on their 
pleaſure, were violently bent againſt 'every man'of ſu- 

rior eminence'and reputation. Wherefore being aſ- 
ſembled at Athens from all the towns of Attica, they 
baniſhed Ariftides by the oſtraciſm; diſguiſing their 
envy of his glory under the ſpecious name of hatred 
to tyranny. For this exile was not a puniſhment for 
any crime or miſdemeanor, but only a kind of honour- 
able retirement, which they called a curb and reſtraint 
to overgrown pride and power; but it was in reality 
à mild gratification of envy ; for by this means, who- 
ever was offended at the growing greatneſs of another, 
diſcharged all his ſpleen and malice, not in any thing 
that was ſevere and cruel, but only in a ten years ba- 
niſhment. But, after ſome mean and worthleſs wretches, 
and at laſt Hyperbolus, had been condemned to this 
honourable exile, the Athenians deſiſted from any fur- 
ther uſe of it. The occaſion of Hyperbolus's baniſnment 
by the AH ie IRA 
Alcibiades and Nicias, two perſons of the MAT | 
power and authority in the city, were at the head of 
wo oppoſite factions; but finding that the people 
were about to have recourſe to the oftraciſm, and that 
it would undoubtedly fall upon one of them, they 
conſulted together, and uniting their intereſts - con- 
trived to turn it againſt Wyperbolus. Whereupon the 
people, full of indignation at the contempt and diſ- 
honour brought upon that kind of puniſhment, abo 
liſhed it, and uſed it no more. The manner of voting 
in the oftraciſm was this. Every citizen took a piece 
of a broken pot, or ſhell, on which having wrote the 
name of the perſon he would have baniſhed, he carried: 
it to a certain part of the market-place that was in- 
cloſed with wooden rails. Then the magiſtrates began 
to count the number of the ſhells ; for it they were leſs 
than ſix thouſand, the oſtraciſm was void; but if the 
number was compleat, then they laid every name 
apart by itſelf, and that perſon, whoſe name was found 
on the greateſt number of ſhells, was declared baniſhed 
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422 years, but with permiſtion., to enjoy. biz 


e 
At the time that Ariftides was begel when, the 


Citizens were inſcribing | their names on the ſhells, it is 


rted that an ignorant illiterate man came to Ai. 


Nidas, whom he took for ſome ordinary perſon, and 
giving him his ſhell, deſited him to write Ariſtides on 
it; he, a little ſurprized at the adventure aſked the man 
if Ariſtides had ever injured him; to which the other 
replied, Not in the leaſt, neither 4 T ſo much as know 


him, but I am weary with hearing him every where called 


the Juſt. A4rifides made no anſwer, but took the ſhell, 
and having written his own name on it returned it to 
the man. As he went out of the city to his baniſh- 
ment, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he made a prayer 
to the Gods, quite contrary, as may eaſily. be imagined, 
to that of Achilles (8); for he prayed, that the Atheni- 
ans might never ſee that day which fooula force them to re- 
member Ariſtides. 

Three years after, when Xerxes was marching. to Al. 
tica through Theſſaly and Beotia, the Athenians repealed 
this law, and —_ 2 publick decree to call home all 
the exiles. What induced them to this was their fear 
of Ariftides ; for they were apprehenſive that he by ſiding 
with the enemy might corrupt and bring over many of 
the citizens to their intereſt ; but herein they very much 


miſtook his character; for befare this decree, he con- 


ſtantly adviſed and encouraged the Greeks to maintain 


their liberty; and after it, when 7. Benzler was choſen 


General 


14 In che E ink of the if that, ſhould, (happen. to. them 
Thad before the /#hmus, they might re- 

(9 Eurybiades 2 Spartan was tire every one to his own cbun- 
commander..of the whole fleet. try. Tem 2 was * another 
In à council of war that was opinion. | ab 
held, all the officers were of opi- (i) For Themiftocks was of opi- 
nion to leave their poſt at nion, that they ought to fight the 
min, to go and fight we enemy be- enemy at Salamin; and he repre- 
fore the bmus; and their reaſon ſented to Eurybiades; that being 


5 way that if they ſhould happen Pando in the number, as well as 


beaten * Salamin, theß h of ſhips, they would have 
wafer be beſieged in wer ng land, 2 #3 Wa eas antage TY bahting, in in that 


and have no aſſiſtance; whereas kal, which would hinder 
K. | __ enemy 


b ũũꝑ ee CSR 


| 2 ſo that they 
nent muſt be forced to fight, and ſhow themſelves men of 
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General of the army, he joined with him; and aſſiſted 
him both with his perſon and counſel; thus, out of re- 
gard to the publick hes, advancing his greateſt enemy 
K the higheſt: pitch of glory. (9) For when Zurybis 
ades the General had reſolved to quit Salamin, andtheene- 
my's ſhips ſailing by night, had in a manner ſurrounded 


the iſlands without any one's knowing that the army was 


encompaſſed, Ariftides ſailed from Aegina by night, and 
having paſſed with great danger through the enemy's 


whole fleet, came at laſt to Themiſtocles s tent, where, 
having called him out by himſelf, he ſpoke to him in 
theſe words: F we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, wwe ſhall now 
for ever lay afide that vain and childiſh contention that” has 
hitherto been between us, and begin a\ more ſalutary and bo- 
wurable emulation, by contending which of us two' ſball as 


moſt for the ſafety of Greece, you by performing the part of 


a General, and I, by obeying and aſſiſting you with my per- 
ſon and advice. 


(1) I underſtand that you alone have deter- 


mined rightly, advifing to engage in the ſtraits without d- 
lay. Your allies oppoſe you, but the enemy ſeems to afſiſs 


50%; for the ſea all round us is covered and ſhut up by their 
who were unwilling to come to an engage- 


courage, there being no room left for flight. 
To this Themiſtacles replied, I am aſhamed, Ariftides, 


at your having got the ſtart of me in this noble emulation; 


I ſhall uſe my utmoſt endeavours to outdo this beginning by 
future actions. At the ſame time he acquainted him 
(2) with the ſtratagem he had contrived to enſnare the 


babariane, | 


enemy 900 Aeg uſe of their 
whole force; whereas if they 
went before the 1ihmus, beſides 
loling Salamin, Megara, and E- 
gina, they would fight to a great 
diſadvantage on the open ſea 
againſt a ſu fleet ; and that 
all the troops would deſert them, 


and march back to their own 


country, ſo that they would have 

no army left, Herodotus writes, 

that Themiftotles was not the. firſt 

851 gave this adyice, but onę 
5 


Mrefpbilu an Athenian. 

(2) This ſtratagem was to give 
the enemy a ſecret information 
that the Greeks intended to aban- 


don Salamin, and that they had 


nothing more to do than to hin- 
der their retreat from thence, in 
order to have them at their 
mercy. The perſon entruſted to 


manage and convey: this intelli- 


gence. was named Siciaus. See 
the life of Themiftocks, and Hera- 
datas, viü. 75. % Gi 
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barbarians; and begged him to perſuade Eurybiades to © 
ventufe a battle, and to ſhow him the impoſſibility of i 
| ſaving themſelves without it; for Axiſtides had much 3 


| the greater influence over him. Therefore when ar Ml | 
| 2 council of war where all the general officers aſſiſted, e 
Cleocritus the Corinthian told Themiftocles, that Ariftides Wl * 


| did not approve his advice, ſince he was there e | 
1: and ſaid nothing at all; Ariſtides anſwered, You t 
miſtaken, for had not Themiſtocles propoſed what is mo 
expedient, I ſhould have declared my own ſentiments, and a 
1 ny ſilence is not owing to any favour to his perſon, but to my | 
approbation of bis advice. While the Grecian commanders b 
| were engaged in theſe debates Ariſtides perceiving that 0 
„ Pſyttalia, a little iſland lying in the ſtraits over- c 


againſt Salamin, was entirely poſſeſſed by the enemy's t 
troops, put on board his ſmall tranſports ſome of the 
| moſt. brave and reſolute of his countrymen, and land- * 
| ing with them there, attacked the enemy with ſuch I 
fury, that they were all cut to pieces, except ſame of fl 
| the principal perſons who were made priſoners. Among WW © 
| theſe were three ſons of Sandauce the King's lifter, t 
whom Ariſtides ſent immediately to Themiſtocles z and it 


j is faid, that at the command of a certain Oracle, by n 
ö the direction of Eupbrantides the diviner, they were ar * 
ö crificed to Bacchus, ſurnamed Omeſtes. h 


After this, Ariftides placed troops all round the 0 
iſland to watch all ſuch 4 ſhould happen to be thrown MW 7 
upon it, that ſo none of his friends might periſh, nor B 
any of his enemies eſcape; for the greateſt ſtreſs and Ml * 
fury of the battle ſeems to have lain —— 5 15 | 
| therefore a trophy was erected in that iſland. | K 
| When the battle was over, Themiſtecles, in nden to Ir 
diſcover Ariſtidess ſentiments, ſpoke thus; We bave Cc 
| perfe a * 4 WW exploit, but a greater * Femail, which th 
| 8 | 
| is, 
| 


637 7 bemifock was overjoyed King; ; for it appears plainly from 
at Ariftider's 'propoſal ; becauſe Herodotus's whole account, that 
he plainly ſaw that it put it in Themiſfocles had a mind to procure 
his power to ſerve his country, the favour and intereſt of this 

| by obliging Aerxes to retreat; THEE, 5 5 
1 and at the ſame time to make a (4) Herodotus maker: no men- 
| merit of his advice with the tion "of theſe letters; but ſays, = 
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is, to take-all Aſia even in Europe, by- ſailing direfily to 
ge Helleſpont, and breaking | down the bridge that Xer- 
xes has left there for bis retreat. But Ariſtides exclaimed 


loudly againſt. this project, and deſired Themiftocles : to 


give over all thoughts of it, telling him, that he ought 
rather to conſider how they might drive the Medes 
ſpeedily out of Greece, leſt ſo powerful an army finding 
themſelves ſhut up, and no way left for their eſcape, 
deſpair might rouſe their courage, and force them to 
an obſtinat6iidefence: 1 op aun 20 
Demiſtocles therefore (3) ſent a ſecond time to Xerxes 
by Arnaces the eunuch, one of the captives, whom he 
ordered to acquaint the King privately, that out of a 
deſire to ſerve him he had uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to divert the Greets from their deſign of cutking 
down the bridge over the Helleſpont. Jerxes, alarmed 
at the danger that ſeemed to threaten him, ſailed 


immediately back towards the Helleſpont with his whole 


fleet, leaving, Mardonius behind him with a land army 
compoſed of three hundred thouſand; of his beit 
troops. | | . 664 er £05314 dien DIED? 
This great number of forces made the King's lieute- 
nant-general very dreadful to the Greeks, and their fears 
were heightened by his menaces, and the haughty letters 
he wrote to them; Zo have, ſaid he in one of them, 
overcome, at ſea, men unſtilled at the car, and only atcuſ- 
tomed to fight on land; but the plains. of Theſſaly and 


Bceotia offer us a fair opportunity to try the bravery f our 
borſe and foot. But (4) he wrote particular letters to 


the Athenians, in which he made them offers from the 
King, to rebuild their city, to give them large ſums of 
money, and to make them maſters of all Greece, upon 
condition they would withdraw their forces, and give 
their allies no further aſſiſtance. (5) The Lacedemonians 
[MRS 
ſent to them Alexander King of ties, Ib, viii. 146, 1414. 

Macedon, the ſon of Amyntas, and (5) According to Herodotus they 


the ſeventh in a lineal deſcent ſent theſe ambaſſadors, not upon 


from Perdicas; and he relates the any intelligence they had received 


ſpeech made by him in their pub- of thefe propoſals, but upon the 


lick afſemblies, and the anſwer firſt news of Alexander leaving 


made to it by the Spartan depu- the army under Mardonins ; for 
; | | they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


encreaſed their fears; for they 
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having intelligence of theſe propoſals, and fearing. they 
might be accepted, - ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, (6) to 
entreat the Athenians to ſend their wives and children 
to Sparta for their greater ſafety, and to accept from 
them of what was neceſſary for the ſuſtenance and ſap- 
port of ſuch as were in years; for the people being de- 
ſpoiled both of their city and country, ſuffered an ex. 
treme poverty. When the Athenians had heard the 
ambaſſadors, they made them ſuch an anſwer, by the 


direction of Ariſtides, as can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired; they ſaid, They forgave their enemies, if they thought 


everything was to be purchaſed for money, becauſe perhaps 
they knew nothing of greater value; but that they were bighly 
offended that the Lacedzmonians ſhould regard only their 
preſent poverty aud diſtreſs, and forgetful of | the Athenian 
honour and virtue, ſhould think that an allowance of ' breal 
zo their poor ' would be the only ſufficient motive to induce them 
zo continue firm to their alliance, and to fight for the ſafety 
of Greece. This anſwer being approved of, all the am- 
baſſadors were brought into the aſſembly, Ariſtides then 
ordered thoſe from Sparta to acquaint the Lacedæmo- 
nians, That all the gold upon earth, and all that was con- 
tained within the bowels of it, was not ſo valuable to thi 
Athenians as the liberty of Greece; and to thoſe: that 
came from Mardonius, ſhowing them the ſun, he ſaid, 
That ſo long as that luminary continued its courſe, ſo long 
would: tbe Athenians wage war againſt the Perſians, to 
revenge the plundering aud waſting of their country, and the 
profanation and burning of - their temples. He likewiſe 


preferred a decree, that whoſoever ſhould ſend any em- 


baſſy to the Medes, or deſert the alliance of Greece, ſhould 
be folemaly curſed by the prieſes. 


they very mach. ſuſpected the oc-+ ambaſſadors arrived at Aibens ſoon 
caſiog:;of this journey. Beſides, after Alexander, and were preſent 
they called to mind the predic- at the firſt audience he had of 
tions of certain Oracles which the people. ' | © 
(6) Herodotus relates the, dif- 


threatened both them and all the 
 Dorians with being driven out of 
| Peloponneſus by the Neues and 


Athenians. © Accordingly . theſe, 


courſe theſe. ambaſſadors made to 


the people. at their audience, 


viii. 142. Plutarch has only 
lightly mentioned the heads of 
t it 
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When Mardonius made a ſecond incurſion into the 
country of Attica, the Athenians retired again into the 
illand of Salamin. At that time Ariſtides being ſent ani- 
baſſador to Sparta, complained of the delay and neglect 
of the Lacedæmonians, reproached them with their aban- 
doning Athens again to the barbarians, and earneſtly 
exhorted them to march with all ſpeed to the relief df 
that part of Greece which was not yet fallen into the 
enemy's hands. The Epbori having heard this repre- 
ſentation, (7) ſeemed very little moved at it, but (8) 
ſpent the whole o in feaſting and merriment, it = 
pening to be the feſtival of Hyacntbus. But at nigh 
they diſpatched five thouſand Spartans,” each of them 
taking with him ſeven Helots, and ſent them away pri- 
vately, unknown to the Athenians. Some days after 
Hriſtides complaining again to the council, the ZEphore 
told him ſmiling, That he muſt needs either doat or dream; 
ſince their army was by that lime as far as Oreſtium, on 
their march againſt the foreigners; for fo the Lacedæmoni- 
ans called the barbarians. Ariſtides told them, it wa 
nt then a time to jeſt, and divert themſelves with dereiving 
their friends inſtead of their enemies. This is Idomeneus's 
account of the matter: but in Arifider's 'Qetree; he is 
not mentioned as an ambaſſador, the ambaſſadors being 
non, Xanthippus and Myronides =o 0 
Being ſome time after appointed chief commander of 
the Athenian forces, he marched with eight thouſand 
foot to Platee. There Pauſanias, General of all Greece; 
joined him with the Spartans, . and the other Gretian 
troops arrived daily in great numbers. The barbarian 
army was encamped along the ſide of the river Aſopus; 
and occupied an immenſe tract of ground; in the — 
it. They did not p e to the gained ten days; in which time 
A 0 © ſend. — and yo finiſhed — wall that guard- 
children to Sparta; but only of- ed the /Zhmus, and ſecured them 
fered to maintain them during againſt the barbarians, '' 
the waer. 4483) Among the Lacedemonians 
(7) They deferred giving him the feaſt of Hyacinihus laſted three 
an anſwer till the next day, and days; the firſt and laſt were days + 
then till the day following. and of ſorrow and mourning for Ha. 
o from day to day, till the had cinthwi's death, but the _ 
2h | a day 
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of it there was a ſquare wall thrown: up, each fide 
.of which was ten furlongs in length, for the ſecurity of 
their baggage. and other things of value. 
In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, named 
(9) Tiſamenus, who had foretold Pauſanias, and all the 
\ Greeks, that they, ſhould: infallibly obtain the victory, 
provided they — to attack the enemy, and ſtood 
only on their own defence. And Ariſtides having ſent 
to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, the God anſwered, That 
the Athenians ſhould gain the. victory over their enemies, 
provided they made their ſupplications to Jupiter, to Juno 
the Patroneſs of mount Citheton,..to Pan, and (1) to the 
2ymphs Sphragitides ; and ſacriſiced to the heroes, Andro- 


crates, Leucon, Piſander, Damocrates, Hypſion, Acte- 


on and Polyidus; and foug bt only in their own country, 
in the plain of Ceres the Eleuſinian and Proſerpine. 
"This anſwer of the Oracle very much perplexed Ai. 
Pides; for the heroes to whom it commanded to. offer 
facrifice were the anceſtors of the Platæans; and the cave 
of the nymphs Sphragitides was on one of the ſummits 
of mount Citheron, on that ſide which in.the ſummer ſea- 
ſon is oppoſite. to the ſetting ſun; in that cave, it is 
ſaid, there was formerly an Oracle, and many, who 
| dwelt in thoſe. parts, were inſpired by it, and were from 
thence called Nympholepti, that is, Poſſeſſed by the nymphs. 
But on the other fide, to promiſe victory to the 
Atheniavs upon condition only of fighting in their own 
country, and in the plain of the Eleuſinian Ceres, was to 
transfer the war again into Attica. 

In the mean time Arimneſtus, the General of he Pla- 
aun dreamed that e the Saviour came to him, 
| and 


a day of rejoicing; there were —_ this 7 3 five great 
feaſts, plays, ſhows, and all kind victories. The Spartans beingin- 
of diverſions : and it is very evi- formed of this, had a mind to 
dent that this paſſage of Plutarch baye him for their diviner, and 
is to be underſtood of this ſecond: made him conſiderable offers; 
day. This feaſt was celebrated but he demanded to be made a 

annually in the month of Yugi; citizen of Sparta, which they re- 
in honour of Apollo and Hya- fuſed, Upon the approach of 
cintbus. | the . Per/fians the Spartans offered 


490 An Oracle had 6 formers, him what they had refuſed be- 


fore; 7 
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and aſked him, What reſolution tbe Grecians had. taken; 
to which he anſwered, To-morrow we ſhall decamp and 
remove our army into the territories. of Eleuſis, and ihere 
ght the barbarians, according to the directions of the Oracle. 
To which the God replied, That they were quite miſtaken, 
fer the place mentioned by the Oracle was the country r 

Platææ, and that they would find it to be ſo, upon enquiry. 
After ſo plain a viſion, Arimniſtus, as ſoon as he awoke, 
ſent for the moſt aged and experienced of his country- 
men, and having adviſed with them, found at laſt that 
not far from Hu/ia, at the foot of mount Ciiberon, there 
was a very old temple, called The temple cf Eleuſinian 
Ceres and Proſerpine. He immediately led Ariftides to 
the place, which they ſound very commodious for 
drawing up an army of foot, that was not well provided 
with cavalry, becauſe the bottom of mount Ciiberon 
extending as far as the temple, rendered it inacceſſible 
to horſe. Beſides, in the ſame place was the temple of 
the hero Audrocrates, quite overgrown and covered by 
trees and thickets. And that the Oracle 
obeyed in every particular, to conhrm their hopes of 
victory, the Platæans upon the motion of Arimneſtus 
made a decree to alter the boundaries between their 
country and Greece, enlarging the territories of Attica, 
that ſo the Athenians, according to the direction of the 
Oracle, might give the enemy battle within their own 
dominions. The Platæans became ſo renowned for this 
generoſity, that many years after, when Alexander. had 
conquered all A/e, he cauſed the walls of Platææ to be 
rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by an herald at 
the oro _ 7 mw be did the Plate: this favour 


for 


fore ; but he inſiſted on 6 Navin 
the ſame honour beſtowed on his 
brother Hegias, which was grant. 
ed. And theſe are the only two 
foreigners that ever were made 
citizens of Sparta. Herodot. ix. 32. 
(1) The nymphs of mount Ci 


theron were named Sphragitides, | 
from the cave called Sphragidion. 


This name probably came from 
Vor. II. | 


the reſpeR and filence that was 


might be 


obſerved in relation toevery thing 


that. happened in the cave, for 
fear of offending the nymphs, and 
incurring their diſpleaſure. For 
oÞpayi; ſignifies 4 ſeal, from 


whence they ſay er. ve T1 
2 — —— 
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for their virtue and generifity, of which they bad given ſuch 
Signal proofs in the war with. the Medes, by making 
_ "oper their country to the Athenians, for the ſafety of 
Greece. LEE y 1 Ns. . OO 
When it was propoſed to draw up the whole army in 
order of battle, a great diſpute aroſe between the 77. 
geate and the Athenians; the Tegeatæ pretending, that 
as the Lacedemonians, in all battles, commanded the 
Tight. wing, ſo the honour of commanding the left was 
their due; and-to juſtify this pretenſion, they alledged 
the memorable exploits of their anceſtors. As the Athe- 
nian were highly enraged at this, Arifides advancing in 
the midſt of them, ſaid, I is not now-a time to. conteſt 
doith the Tegeatæ concerning their valour and exploits; Ml + 
we ſhall content our ſeluès with telling you, O Spartans, and | 
all the reſt of the Greeks, that it is not the poſt that gives 
courage, or takes it away, and that whatever poſt you ſhall 
aſſign us, wwe will endeavour to render it honourable, and 
maintain it in ſuch a manner as to reflet} no diſgrace on our 
former atchievements. We are come hither, not to contend 
with our friends, but to fight with our enemies; not to 
boaſt of our anceſtors, but to ſhow our own\bravery in the 
defence of Greece; for this battle will diſtinguiſh the par- 
ticular merit of each city, commander, and private ſoldier. 
The council of war having heard this, declared in fa- 
vour of the Athenians, and gave them the command of 
the left wing. b, LR EY $64"; 4444878 Oe. 
. While the fate of all Greece was in ſuſpence, and the 
Athenians in particular found themſelves in very diſfcult 
and dangerous circumſtances, ſeveral of the moſt noble 
and wealthy citizens ſeeing that they were ruined by the 
war, and that with their wealth they had loſt all their 
credit and authority in the city, others. being advanced 
in their room, and enjoying the honours they had loſt, 
aſſembled privately in a houſe at Piatææ, and conſpired 


a diſſolution of the Aubenian government; reſolving if M ca. 

(2) Here Platarch follows au- as he was contemporary with 4- of 
thorities that differ from Heredo- riftides; for he was nine or ten the 
tus; though Herodotus ſeems more years old when this battle was this 


- worthy of credit than all the reit, fought, and he wrote bm leſt 
TED 8 11 207 0 
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they Mikten s in their deſign, to ruin every. thing, way 
betray all Greece to the barbarians. 


When Ariſtides diſcovered this conſpiracy, which was ; 


carried on in the camp, and found that great numbers 
were already-corrupted and won over, he was at firſt 
very much alarmed on account of the preſent juncture, 
and unreſolved what courſe to purſue ;: but at laſt he 
determined neither wholly to negle& an affair of that 
eonſequence, nor yet to ſearch too minutely into it: 
for not knowing how many might be engaged in it, he 


, judged it adviſeable to ſacrifice juſtice, in ſome mea- 
ſure to the publick good, by forbearing to- proſecute all 
ut of 


that were guilty. e whole liar he cauſed 
eight only to be Ware and of thoſe eight only 
two to be proceeded againſt, as being moſt guilty, 


EÆſcbines of Lampra, and Agefias of Acharnes, who made 


their eſcape out of the camp during the ſecution; 
As for the reſt, he diſcharged thenns giving them 
thereby an opportunity to recover from holy fear, and 
repent, as they might imagine that nothing had been 
found againſt them; but he told them at the ſame time, 
That the battle would be the tribunal, where they might 
juſtify themſelves, and make it appear, that they had never 
purſued any counfels, but what were juſt and aſeful to aud 
country. 
(2) After this, Mardonins, to try the Grecian cour 


ſent his cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to Kirmh, 


with them. The Greeks were encamped at the foot of 
mount Citberon, in ſtrong and ſtony places, except the 
Megarenſians, who, to the number of three thouſand, 

were encamped in the plain; by which means they were 
the more expoſed to the enemy's horſe, who attacked 
them on every ſide. They therefore ſent to Pauſamas 
for aſſiſtance, being unable to oppoſe the ſuperior power 
of the enemy. Pauſanias hearing this, and ſeeing the 
camp of the Megarenſians as it were ' Uarkened and co- 


vered 


of it from perſons that were in der to encamp round Plates, near 


the battle. He informs us that Hufa, and before the conteſt be- 
this happened before the Greets tween the Tegeatæ and the Atbe- 
left their — at Erythra, in or- nians, L. ix. 19, 20, &c. 
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vered by the great number of the barbarian, darts and 
arrows, and that they were forced to contract themſelves 
within a narrow compaſs, was at a loſs what to reſolve 


on; for he ſaw no way of attacking the enemy with his 
heavy- armed Spartans. He endeavoured therefore to 
awaken the emulation of the officers .and. ; commanders | 
that were about him, that they might make it a point 
of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and ſuc- 


cour of the Megarenſians. But Ariftides perceiving that 
they all;declined it, made an offer of his Athenians, and 
at the fame. time gave his orders to Olympiedorus, the 
braveſt of all his officers, who had a body of three hun- 
dred men, and ſome archers under his command. They 
were all ready in a moment, and marched nd 5h 
| barbarians with the utmoſt expedition. Maſiſtius, G 
neral of the Perſian horſe, a man diſtinguiſhed for his 
ſtrength and graceful mien, as ſoon, as he ſaw. them, 


2 his. 4905 BAY ade toward them, | "The 2 


3 


gagement. At laſt Ma e J horſe. being pts 
with an arrow, threw. his rider, who could-not rite for 


the weight of his armour, nor yet be eaſily ſlain by the 


Athenians, who thronged about him, and affaulted him 
on every {ide ; for not only his head and breaſt but all 
his limbs were covered with gold, braſs, and iron. But 
the vizor of his helmet leaving part of his face un- 
Fw arded, a certain Athenian pierced him in the eye with 
5g, and flew him; (3) whereupon the Perſians left 
ody, and fled. The great advantage gained by 


K's Athenians did not appear from the number of the 


ſlain, very few lying dead upon the field of battle, but 


from the mourning of the barbarians, who expreſſed 


ſuch a grief for the death of Maſſſtius, that they cut off 


| their own hair, and that of their horſes and mules, 185 
| fille 


8 on the contrary 8 ſharp engagement enſued, | 
ry they rallied, and charged (4) Herodotus mentions the rea- 
again with great fury, in order to ſon of this great friendſhipof Alex- 


carry off his body, and that a ander for the Greeks, which = 
at 
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filled all the camp with their cries, groans and tears, as 
having loſt the next perſon in WE ny to Mardonius, | 
for courage as well as authority. 
After this engagement againſt the barbarian horſe, 

both armies continued a long time without coming to 
action; for the diviners that Inſpected the entrails of the 
ſacrifices, had equally aſſured the Greets and Perfians of 
victory, if they remained only on the defenſive, and 
threatened the aggreſſors with a total defeat. But at 
length, Mardonius finding that he had only a few days 

roviſion left, and that the Grecian forces encreaſed con- 
tinually by the daily arrival of freſh troops, grew impa+» 
tient, and reſolved to wait no longer, bor to paſs the 
river Aſapus next morning by break of day, and to fall 
upon the Greeks, whom he expected to find unprepared. 
In order to this, he gave his orders to all the com- 
manders and officers, over-night. But about. mid- 
night a horſeman, came ſilently to the Grecian camp, 
and bid the centinels call Ariſtides the Athenian General, 
to him; Ariſtides came immediately, and the other ſaid 
to him, (4) I am Alexander King of Macedon, ' who out 
of the friendhip J bear you, have expoſed myſelf to the 
greateſt dangers, that you might not be ſo furprized by a ſud- 
den attack, as to behave with leſs bravery and reſolution 
than uſual. For Mardonius 7s determined to give you bat- 
tle to-morrow; not that be is led to this by any well- 
grounded hope or proſpect of ſucceſs, but from a ſcarcity of 
proviſions; for the augurs by their ominous ſacrifices and ill- 
boding Oracles endeavour to divert bim from this enterprize, 
and his ſoldiers are fearful and deſponding; but neceſſity 
forces him either to run the hazard of a battle, or by de- 
laying to ſee his whole army periſh for want. When Alex- 
ander had ſaid this, he deſired Ariſtides to remember him 
as his friend, but not to reveal this intelligence to any 
other perſon. (5) Ariſtides replied that it would not be 
proper to conceal it from Pauſanias, _ was General 


of 


that he was originally of Grecian out of his chas e of ſecrely, ſay- 
extraction. ing, Jentruſi this ſecret . with you, 


(5) Accordin; 8 to Herodotus, A. wwhich 271 ſhall rouens' 20-210 man 


brands had excepted Pauſanias Going but Pauſanias. 
LS 0 3 (6) He- 
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of the army, but promiſed not to make the leaſt men- 
tion of it to any other of the officers, till after the bat- 
tle; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that if the Greeks 
proved victorious, not a man in the whole army ſhould 
remain ignorant of the danger he had expoſed himſelf 
to for their ſakes, and the great kindneſs he had ex- 

preſſed to them on this important occaſion. -— . 
After this, the King of Macedon returned back to his 
camp, and Ariſtides went directly to Pauſanias's tent, 
and told him what he had heard; whereupon all the 
officers were ſent for, and orders given to draw up the 
army, and prepare for. battle. At the ſame time, as 
Herodotus writes, Pauſanias acquainted Ariſtides with his 
deſign of altering the form of the army, by removing 
the Athenians from the left wing, to the right, that ſo 
they might be oppoſite to the Perfians, againſt whom 
they would fight with the more bravery, and greater 
aſſurance of victory, as having already made proof of 
their manner of combat, and being likewiſe animated 
by their former ſucceſs; he intended to command the 
left wing himſelf, where he ſhould be obliged to fight 
againſt thoſe Greeks who had embraced the Median in- 
tereſt: (6) All the other Athenian officers looked upon 
this behaviour of Pauſanias as too haughty and inſolent, 
to permit all the other Greeks to remain in their reſpec- | 
tive poſts, and to take upon him to remove them, as if 
they were Helots, from place to place, at his pleaſure, 
and to ſet them againſt the moſt valiant of the enemy's 
troops. But Ariſtides ſhowed them, that they were very 
much miſtaken. I is but a few days, ſaid he, fince you 
had a diſpute with the Tegeatæ for the command of the ili 
beft wing, and having gained that point, you looked upon it 
as a great honour ; and now when the Spartans are willing 
to give you the command of the right wing, which is ina 
manner the command of the whole army, you are diſpleaſed at 
this further honour, and inſenſible of the advantage 9, not 
| e being 
(6) Herodotus ſays the quite the ſame thought themſelves, but 
contrary ; for all the Athenian did not think it proper to propoie 
officers were ſo far from taking it it, for fear of diſobliging the Spar- 
amiſs, that they ſaid, they had had tant. ix. 45 (+) They 


c 
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Being obliged to fight again your own countrymen and relati- 


ons, but only againſt barbarians, and ſuch as are by nature 
your enemies. Theſe words had ſuch an effect, that the 
Athenians immediately agreed with. pleaſure, to change 
poſts with the Spartans, and nothing was heard among 


them but exhortacions to one another, to act like brave 


men. The enemy, ſaid they, bring with them neither bet- 
ter arms nor more courageous hearts than they had at Mara- 
thon; they have the ſame bows, the ſame embroidered ha- 
bits, the ſame ornaments of gold, and the ſame ſoft and 


 effeminate bodies, as well as the ſame weak and cowardly 


fouls. As for us, wwe have ſtill the ſame weapons and the 
fame bodies, but we have likewiſe a boldneſs and aſſurance 
heightened by our Tiftories; nor do wwe like them, fight only 


for a tra of land, or a ſingle city, but for the trophies of + 
Salamin and Marathon, that they may not appear to have 


been the work of Miltiades or Fortune, but of the people of 

Athens. 5 e . 
While they were thus encouraging each other, they 

marched chearfully to change poſts with the Spartans. 


But the Thebans being advertiſed, of it by deſerters, ſent 


forthwith to acquaint Mardonius, who without delay, 


either for fear of the Athenians, or out- of a deſire to 
engage the Spartans, changed the order of his battle, 


placing the Perſans in his right wing, and the Greeks 
that were of his party, in the left, oppoſite to the Athe- 
niann. When this change was made known to Pauſa- 
nias, he likewiſe changed again, he himſelf returning 
to the right wing; Mardonius likewiſe did the ſame, 
poſting himſelf in his left, that he might be over-againſt 
the Spartans; thus the day paſſed without any action at 
all. In the evening it was reſolved ina council of war 
to decamp, and take poſſeſſion of ſome place that was 
more commodious for water, -(7) becauſe the ſprings 


near their preſent camp were diſturbed and fpailt by the 


enemy's horſe. 


When 


(7) They had only the foun- hard by, for fear of the enemy's. 
gain of Gargaphia to ſerve the horſe. This fountain having been 
whole army; for they durſt not ſpoilt and choakt up by the bar - 
go to the river 4/opzs, which was - barians, they were obliged to ge- 
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When the night was come, and the officers began to 
march at the head of their troops towards (8) the place 
that had been marked out for a new camp, the ſoldiers 

' ſeemed to follow unwillingly, and could not, without 
great difficulty, be kept together in a body; for as ſoon 
as they were got out of their firſt entrenchments, and 
at liberty, the greateſt part made towards the city of 
Platææ, and ſome ran one way, and ſome another, 

pitching their tents where-ever they pleaſed themſelves, 
without any order or diſcipline, which occaſioned a very 

great confuſion. It happened that (9) the Lacedæmo- 
mans were left alone behind, though againſt their will; 
for Amompbaretus, who commanded them, a daring in- 
trepid man, who for a long time had been very deſirous 
of coming to a battle, and grew impatient at their te- 
dious lingerings and delays, openly called this decamp- 
ment a diſgracetul flight, and proteſted, be would not 
deſert his poſt, but remain there with his troops, to receive 
and ſuſtain the whole force of the enemy. And when Pau- 
ſanias came and repreſented to him, that he ought to 
ſubmit to what had been reſolyed on by the Greeks in 
council, he took up a large ſtone with both his hands, 
and throwing it at Pauſanias's feet, ſaid, There is my ba- 
lot for a battle; and I deſpiſe all the mean and cowardly 
reſolutions of others. Pauſanias was at a loſs what to do, 
but reſolved at laſt to ſend to the Athenians that were 
before, to halt a little, that they might all proceed in a 
body; and at the ſame he marched with the reſt of the 
army towards Platææ, hoping (1) that Amompharetus 
might by that means be induced to quit his poſt; and 

im ' 144. e ene e 285” 

By this time the day began to appear, and Mardonius 
who was advertiſed of the Grecians decampment, having 
formed his army, marched againſt the Lacedemonians ; 
and ſuch were the ſhouts and cries of the barbarians, 


IN that 
move their camp. Herodot. ix. the fountain of Gargat bia. ix. 50. 
148. 2-7 WEE _  -(9) They were not all the La- 


1 8) They had a mind to re- cedeæmanians, but only a part of 
move into a little iſland, which them that were commanded by 

was ten furlongs from Aſapus, and Amompbaretus, all the reſt wy 
bars | N marche 


- 
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| 
that one would have imagined they were going not to | 
join battle with the Greeks, but to plunder and deſtroy | 
them in their flight; and indeed this almoſt happened; nl 
for though Pauſanias when he perceived this motion of 1 
Mardonius, ſtopped, and ordered every one to his poſt; | 
yet either out of reſentment againſt Amompbaretus, or | 
ſurprize at the ſudden attack of the Per/ians, he forgot | 
to give his troops the word; for which reaſon they did 
not all engage readily, nor at the ſame time in a body, 
but continued irregularly ſcattered in n ſmall r even 
after the fight was begun. | 

Pauſanias i in the mean time offered ſacrifice, but re- | 
ceiving no propitious omens, he commanded the Lace- 
dæmonians to lay their ſhields at their feet, and to re- 
main quiet, and attend his orders without oppoſing the 
enemy. After this, he offered another facrifice, the 
enemies horſe ſtill advancing. They were now come 
within reach, and ſome of the Spartans were wounded, ' 
among whom was Callicrates, the talleſt and moſt comely 
perſon in all the army; this brave officer being wounded 
with an arrow, and ready to expire, ſaid, That he'did 
not lament his death, becauſe be came from Bonne with a 
deſign to ſacrifice his | ife for the ſafety of Greece; but that 
he was ſorry to die without having once drawn bi 7000s 
againſt the enemy. 

If this ſituation of the Spartan army was dreadſul, the 
ſteadineſs and bravery of the men was worthy of the 
higheſt admiration ; for they made no defence againſt 
the enemy that charged them, but expecting the fignal 
from the Gods and their General, patiently . ſuffered 
themſelves to be wounded and ſlain in their ranks. '  ' * 

Some authors write, that as Pauſanias was praying 
and ſacrificing at a little diſtance from the army, ſome 
Lydians came upon him by ſurptize, and eitner carried 
off, or threw down the ſacrifice from the altar; and 
that 

marched. Herod: ix. 54, 55. tance of ten Stadia, in a place 

(1) And this LA as he called Argiopius, where ſtood the 
thought. Amompharetus left his temple of the Eleuſinian 2 Hee 


poſt at laſt, and joined the reſt of rod. ix. 55. 
che army when it was at the diſ- 


| 8 See 
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that Panſinias, and thoſe that were with him, having 
no weapons, drove them away with ſtaves and whips: 
and that to perpetuate the memory of this action, they 
celebrate to this day a feaſt at Sparta, (2) where they 


whip children round an altar, and conclude with a 
march called the Lydian March, in imitation of this i in- | 


curſion and flight of the Lydians. © 
Pauſanias being exceedingly troubled, and Seng the 
ieſt offer one ſacrifice after another, withoue obtaining 
any favourable omen, turned on a ſudden, with his 
eyes full of tears, towards Juno's temple, and lifting up 
his hands to heaven, addreſſed himſelf to that Goddeſs, 
the patroneſs of Citheron, and to the other tutelar Dei- 
ties of the Plateans, beſeeching them, That if the Fates 
bad not decreed that the Grecians ſhould prove victorious, 
they might at leaſt be permitted to ſeil their lives dearly, and 


not periſh without firſt ſhowing their enemies by their actions, 


that they had to do with men of experience and bravery. 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed this prayer, the ſacrifices 
appeared propitious, and the diviners promiſed him the 
victo Orders were immediately given to march 
again the enemy; and in an inſtant the Spartan batta- 


lion ſeemed like the ſingle body of ſome fierce animal, 


erecting his briſtles, and preparing for combat. The 


barbarians plainly ſaw they were to encounter with men | 


reſolved to fight to the laſt drop of blood; wheretore 


covering themſelves with their targets, they ſnot their 


arrows amongſt the Lacedæmonians, who moving in a 
cloſe compact body, fell on them and forced their tar- 
gets out of their hands; at the ſame time they directed 


their blows at the breaſts and faces of the Perſians, and 


overthrew them; however, when they were down, they 
continued to give proofs of their great ſtrength and cou- 
rage; for han, ti of the Laced.emonian ſpears with 


their naked han * brake — of them; and then 
riſing, 


2) See a different account of mentioned but in this paſſage of 
the origin of this ceremony in the ror” 55 
notes on the life of Lycurgys. Vol. (3) This number ſeems much 
I. p. 130. But the circumſtance too en, and a nc Wn 
of the Lydian March is no where ous. 


(4) In 
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riſing, and betaking themſelves. to their ſwords and 
battle-axes, preſſing them cloſe, wreſting away their 
ſhields, and grappling. with them, they _ a N 
and obſtinate reſiſtance. 
The Athenians all this while ſtood ſtill in expectation 
of the Lacedæmonians; but hearing the noiſe of the bat- 
tle. and being informed by an officer diſpatched to them 
by Pauſanias, that the engagement was actually begun, 
they marched without delay to their aſſiſtance and as 
they croſſed the plain towards the place where the noiſe 
was heard, the Greeks, who had fided with the enemy, 
met them. As ſoon as Ariſtides ſaw them, he advanced 
a conſiderable ſpace before the army, and calling out to 
them, conjured them by all the Gods of. Greece, to give 
over this impious war, and not oppoſe the Athenians, who 
were going to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who were bazarding 
their lives for the ſafety of Greece; but perceiving: that 
they paid no regard to what he ſaid, but came on to en- 
gage him, he quitted his deſign of going to aſſiſt the 
Lacedemonians, and. fell upon thele Greeks, who were 
about fifty thouſand (3) in number. But the greateſt 
part of them ſoon gave way, and made a- ſwift retreat, 
eſpecially when they heard that the barbarians were de- 
feated, This engagement was hotteſt againſt the The- 
bans. The moſt conſiderable and powerful men among 
them at that time ſiding with the Medes, had, by vir- 
tue of their authority, brought out their troops againſt 
their inclinations. 
The battle being thus divided into two parts, the 
Lacedemonians firſt broke and routed the Perſians, Mar- 
donius himſelf being ſlain by one Arimneſtus (4) a Spar- 
lan, by a blow on his head with a ſtone, as the Oracle 
of Amphiaraus had foretold : for Mardonius had ſent a 
Lydian to conſult this Oracle; and at the ſame time he 
likewiſe ſent a Carian to che { 5) cave of 7ropbonias. The 
= prieſt 


(4) In PEAR copies hat is called was near the city of Lande in 
Diamneſfus. Arimneſius was the Beotia, above Delphi. Pauſanias, 
name of the General of the Pla- who conſulted this Oracle, and 
tæans, p. 400. went himſelf into the cave, large- 
OG This cave of Trophonius ly deſcribes the ceremony and 
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prieſt of Trophonius anſwered the Carian in his own lan- 
age. As for the Lydian, (6) he lay all night in the 
temple of Amphiaraus, as was cuſtomary, and dreamt 
that one of the prieſts belonging to the God came to 
him, and commanded him to go out of the temple, 
and upon his refuſal, threw a reat ſtone at his head, 
ſo that he thought himſelf killed with the blow. This 
=} is the account given of that tranſaftion. 0 . = 
The barbarians being put to flight, were porſoed by 
the: Lacedemonians into their camp, which they had 
encompaſſed and fortified with wood ; and in a little 
time after, the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing 
three hundred of the moſt conſiderable perſons among 
them upon the ſpot. Juft as they began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were ſhut up and 
beſieged in their wooden fortification by the Lacedæmo- 
mans; whereupon the Athenians giving the Greeks an 
opportunity to eſcape, marched to reinforce the Lace- 
dæmoniaus, who made but a flow progreſs in their at- 
tack, being very little ſkilled in ſieges. But when they 
artived, they ſtormed the camp (7) and made a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter of the enemy; for of three hundred 
_ thouſand men, only (8) forty thouſand eſcaped with 
Artabaſus; and on the Grecian (ide no more were lain 
than one thouſand three hundred and ſixty. The Athe- 
nians loſt only fifty- two men, all of the tribe of Aiantis, 


N which 


manner of this conſultation, wb ich 
is very curious, and may 
in his Bæoticds. The perſon that 
Mardonius ſent thither, did not 
only conſult this Oracle, but al- 
moſt all the other Oracles in the 
country; he addreſſed himſelt to 


that of Aber, that of Apollo IJyme- 


nius at Thebes, and to that of Apollo 


in the city of Pitous; fo reſtleſs 


and uneaſy was Mardonius about 
the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and 
ſo deſirous of knowing the event 
of them. This happened before 


he ſent Alexander to Athens, See 


Herod. viii. 134, 135. 
. (6) As Amphiaraus had in his 


be ſeen 


lifetime been agreat expounder of 
dreams, ſo after his death he gave 
his Oraclesonly by dreams, which 
he ſent to thoſe that conſulted 
him, and who, in order to jt; were 
obliged to lie all night in his 
temple, upon the ſkin of a ram, 
which they had before ſacrificed 
to him. 

(7) The Tegeatæ were the firſt 
that entered, and among _ 
things of great value, they too 
Mardoniass tent, and the brazen 
manger in which his horſes were 


fed, which was of very curious 


workmanſhip. 
(8) Herodotus fa; s, that 8 


U 
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itſelf particularly on that occaſion; for which reaſon 
chat tribe offered a yearly ſacrifice for this victory, to 
the nymphs Sphragitides, , at the publick charge, as the 
Oracle of Apollo bad commanded. The Lacademonians 
had ninety-one, and the Tegeate only ſixteen flain- in 
this battle: and therefore (9) I am very much ſurprized 

that Herodotus ſhould write, that they only, and none 


other, engaged. the barbarians ; ſince the numbers of 
the flain, and their monuments, plainly ſhow that this 


victory was © 
Had thoſe. 


7 by 


was obtained by the united power of all Greece. 
three ſtates only fought the enemy, and all 


the reſt ſtood neuter, they would never have engraved 
this. inſcription on an altar erected in memory of this 


, 


* 


The Greeks, now victors Ver the Perſian bands, 
This fair memorial rais*'d with grateful hands, 
Sacred ts Jove'the father of the fre; 
7 be gif 45 the pr 7 the pledge of liberty. 


This battle was fought on the fourth (x) day. of Boz 
dromion [ September] according to the Athenian way of 
reckoning z but according to the Bæotian computation, 


on the twenty-fourth of the month called Panemus; on 
which day there is ſtill held a general aſſembly of the 
Greeks in the city of Platee, and a ſacrifice is offered 


the forty thouſand that were al- 
ready fled with Artabaſus, of the 


whole three hundred thouſand 


men, that compoſed the Perſian 
army, not three thouſand more 
eſcaped. ES 5 

(9) It may be thought ſtrange 
that a modern ſhould aſſert that 


Plutarch miſunderſtood Herodotus ; 


yet he plainly appears to have 
miſtaken his meaning in the paſ- 
ſage here referred to. Herodotus 
ſays, L. ix. 70. Though all the 
Greeks fought bravely, and eſpecially 
the Tegeatæ and the Athenians, 
jet the Lacedzmonians ditingui/bed 
them/elwes. above all others; of 


24145 0 
which I cannot give a better proof, 
than by ſaying that their forces were 
every where viforious ; and that the 
Lacedzmonians =vere engaged with 
the bet troops in the enemy's army. 
Thoſe words of Herodotus, A2 
{iv BSN Ex anooyunac9z:, here 
tranilated of xvhich Þ cannot give a 


better procf, ſeem to have been un- 


defitood by Plutarch in another 
ſenſe; 12 if the meaning was, J 
cannot bear witneſs for any other 0 
the Greeks, 125 1 * 
(1) Plutarch in the life of Camil. 
lus, Vol. I. p. 342. ſays, that this 
battle was fought on the the third 
day of the month Boedromion. 
(2) For 


ws | W br . 


to Jupiter the Deliverer, for this victory. As to 


irregularity and difference of days in the reian months, 


that is not to be wondered at; ſince even now, not- 


withſtanding the ſcience of aſtronomy has been ſo much 


cultivated and improved, the months begin and end | 


very differently in different places. 

This victory had like to Ls Pom Katar to Greece 3 
for the A:henians refuſing to yield the honour of the day 
to the Spartans, or to allow them to erect à trophy, 
they were upon the point of deciding the difference by 
arms, and would have proceeded to extremities, had 
not Ariſtides interpoſed, and by his arguments and en- 
treaties appeaſed the other commanders, and particu- 
larly Leocrates and Myronides, perſuading them to refer 
the deciſion of the matter to the Grecians. When they 


vere aſſembled, 'Theogiton the Megarenfian gave his opi- 


nion, That the honour contended fer, was not to be ad- 
gudged either to Athens or Sparta, unleſs they had a mind 
10 kindle the flames of a civil war. After him,  Cleocritus, 
the Corinthian riſing to ſpeak, it was imagined he would 
demand this honour for his own country; for, next to 
Athens and Sparta, Corinth was the moſt conſiderable 
City of Greece; but they were agreea = ſurprized, when 
they found that his diſcourſe rurned wholly in com- 
mendation of the Platæans, and when he propoſed, 
That to extinguiſh this dangerous contention, they 2 give 
the reward and glory of the victory to them only, at which 
neither of the contending parties would be 4 ba. Where- 
upon Ariſtides firſt agreed to the propoſal, in the name 
of the Athenians, and afterwards Pauſonias « on che part 
of the Lacedemonians. © 

Being all thus reconciled, they ſer apart cighty ta- 
tents for the Platæans, with which they built a temple, 
and erected a ſtatue to Minerva, adorning the temple 
with curious pictures, which even ſtill retain their ori- 
ginal beauty and luſtre. Both the {thenians and La- 
cedemonians erected trophies ſeparately. When they 
ſent to conſult the Oracle at Delphz, about offering a 
ſacrifice, the God anſwered, That they ſhould ere? an 
altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but forbear to offer am 


facrifice 
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ſacrifice on it, till they bad extinguiſhed all the fire in the 
country, becauſe it had been polluted and profane by the 
barbarians ; and that they ſhould afterwards fetch pure fre 
from the common altar at Delphi. As ſoon as the Greeks 
were informed of this Oracle, the generals went all over 
the country, and cauſed the fares to be put out; and 
Euchidas a Platæan undertaking, to fetch fire from the 
altar of Apollo with all ſpeed, went to Delphi, where 
having ſprinkled and purified himſelf with water, he 
put a crown of laurel on his head, and taking fire from 
the altar, haſtened back to Platææ, where he arrived 


thouſand furlongs: but having ſaluted his fellow · citi- 
zens, and delivered the fire to them, he immediately 
fell down, and ſoon after expired. The Platæuns car- 
ried him away and buried him in the temple, of Diana, 
ſurnamed Eucleia, and put this inſcription on his W 


Here lies Euchidas, cho went to Delphi, _ 
' returned in the ſame day. 


Mot i are of opinion, that Euc leiu is Diane, nd 5 
her by that name; but others maintain that ſhe was the 
daughter of Hercules and Myrto the dau hter of Mene- 
tius, and lifter of Patroclus; and that dying à virgin 
ſhe-was highly honoured by. the Beotians and Locrians. 
For in the marker-places of all their cities, ſhe bas al- 
tars erected, where perſons of both ſexes that are be- 
trothed offer ſacrifice before their marriage. 
At the firſt general aſſembly of the Greeks, after this 
victory, Ari/tides propoſed a decree, That a council con- 
fiſting of deputies from all the cities of Greece, ſbould be 
beld annually at Platææ, and that every fifth year they 
ſhould celetrate games of liberty: that a general levy ſhould 
be made over all Greece for the war againſt. the barba- 
rians, of ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, and an bun- 
dred ſail of ſbips: that the Platæans ſhould. be looked upon 
as exempt,” and ſacred to the ſervice of the Gotls, and be only 
employed in offering ſacrifices for the welfare of Greece. 
This decree being paſſed, the- Platæans undertook to 
perform an annual jacrifice in honoupof thoſe that ai 
- MY | ; in 


before ſunſet, performing that day a journey of a | 
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fain in that bin and they ſtill continue to perform x 
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after this manner. 


the ſignal of battle; 


riots a black bull; then come ſome young men that are 
free born, carrying the uſual libations, veſſels full of wine 
and milk, and cruets of oil and ointments; for no ſlave 
is allowed to be preſent at a ſolemnity which is per- 

formed in honour of ſuch as died in the cauſe of liberty. 
And laſt of all, follows the Archon, or chief magi- 
ſtrate of Plates, who at all other times is obliged not 
ſo much as to touch iron, or wear any ' garment but 
white; but, that day, he is cloathed in a purple 
robe, and girt with a ſword; and carrying in his hands 


a water · pot taken out of the city- hall, he walks 82 a 


the midſt of the city to the burying- place. Then ta 


ing water in his pot out of a. 
waſhes (2) the little pillars of the monuments; and rubs 
them with ſweet ointments, after which he kills the 
bull, upon a pile of wood. And laſtly having made 
his ſupplication (3) to the terreſtrial Jupiter and Mer- 
cury, he invites thoſe brave men who died in the de- 
fence of Greece to this funeral banquet and oblation; 
then filling a bow! with wine, and pouring it out, he 
ſays, 1 preſent this bewl to thoſe men who died for the li- 
berty of Greece. This is the manner of that funeral ſo- 

lemnity, which the Platæans obſerve to this day. 
When the Athenians were returned home, Ariſtides 
perceiving that they endeavoured every way to get the 
government into their hands, and to eſtabliſn à demo- 
cracy; and conſidering, on one hand, that they de- 
ſerved a more than ordinary regard on account of their 
late gallant behaviour, and on the other, that it was a 
difficult taſk to curb and reſtrain thoſe who had their 
Weapons (till in their 3 and were highly . 
their 


(2) For it was eufomary to numents. 


place little Pillars upon the mo- ( 1 The terreſtrial epi is 
95 


On the ſixteenth day of Maimage- 
rion ¶ November], which with the Beotians is the month 
Alalcomentus; they have a proceſſion which they begin 
by break of day; it is opened by a trumpet lounding 
then follow ſeveral chariots full of 


rlands and branches of myrtle, and next to the cha- 


fountain, he himſelf | 
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their victories, he propoſed; a decree; that every citizen 
ſhould have an equal right to the government, and that 
the . 1h 1d be choſen out of the whole body of 
people, without any preference or diſtinction. 8 ef 

hemiftoclts declaring one day, at a publick aſſembly 

of the people, that he had formed a delign which would | 
© OF eat advantage to the ſtate, but that it was of 

fac importance thatig ought to be kept ſecret, he was 
ordered t to. communicate. it to ,4riſtides, to whoſe. ſole 
judgment it was referred. And when Themiſtacleshad in 
heat him that his project was to burn the whole Gre- 
dan navy, by which means the Athenians would become 
ſo powerful, as to be the ſovereigns of all Greece; Ari 
ſides returning to the aſſembly, told the Arhenians, That 
nothing could be more advantageous than the defign Themi- 
ſtocles had communicated to him, and that nothing could be 
more unjuſt, Upon which report the Athenians ordered 
Themiſtocles to deſiſt; ſuch was their love of juſtice, and 
ſuch the eſteem and confidence which Ari W had ob- 

tained among W Ax vb 

Some time after this, being in in commiſtion: 
with Cimon, he was ſent againſt the barbarians; where 
obſerving that Pauſanias and the other Spartan com- 
manders behaved. with exceſſive haughtineſs towards 
all the allies, he choſe a quite different manner, con- 
verſing freely with them, and treating them with the 
Xa. mildneſs and condeſcenſion z and Cimon, in 
imitation: of his example, became fo affable and cour- 
teous that he was univerſally beloved. By this means 
he inſenſibly ſtole away the ſovereign command from 
the Lacedemonians, not. by force of arms, horſes or 
ſhips, but by his kind and obliging behaviour.  Ariſs 
ides's juſtice, and Cimon's candour had already very 
much TBS the Athenians to all the confederates; 
but the avarice and cruelty of Pauſanias rendered them 
ſtill more amiable. For he always ſpoke to the officers 
with ſternneſs and ſeverity z and as for the common 
ſoldiers, t e were either * or n to ſtand a 
whole 


Pluto ; ; nd Jars was 0 called ing as 9 fun the lower re- 
fom his employmend of conduR- gions, 
Vor. II. "= MM (4) An 
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whole day with an iron anchor on their Meble, wy 
the leaſt offences. Neither durſt they provide tore e 
for their horſes, ſtraw for themſelves -to* lie on, 
much as touch a ſpring of water till the Spar 
all ſerved ; his ſervants being & y pe 
with whips'to drive away ſuch as offered to 
And when Axiſtides attempted one day to ben ſtulais 
with him on his behaviour, he told him with a" REF 
and angry look, that be War, "nat" at Feifare, and def : 
to hear him. * „e nge 
From chat time d ſea-eaptiing and” land- officers, 
and particularly thoſe of CM, Samos and Zefbos; preſ- 
ſed" Ariftides' to accept of the general command ch all 
the confederate forces, and receive thein into his p 
tection, they having long defired to be delivered fr m 
the Spartan yoke, 2 to ſubmit only to the *Atheniatis. 
Axriſtides anſwered, That he ſaw a great deal of force and 
_ reaſon in what they \faid; : but that it was neceſſary 70 erform 


ſome attion that might manifeſt 'the finterity of their inten- 


tions, and at the ſame time fix the troops beyond a poſſibility 
of changing. Upon this anſwer, Gate of Famot and 
Antagoras of Chios conſpiring together, went boldly and 
attacked Panſanias's' galley at the head of the Whole 
fleet near Byzantium. When Panſanias' perceived theft 
inſolence, he roſe up in a rage, and threatened 10 make 


them ſoon know — it cuas not his galley, "but tbeir own | 


country they had thus inſuliad.. But they told him; that 
the beſt thing be could do tas to retire, and thank 2 tune 
for ber Ps os at Plattez'; for that nothing But the regard 
they had for that great action reftrained the Greeks from re- 


venging the ill treatment they had received at bis Pins | 


The concluſion was, that they renounced alf manner of 
ſubmiſſion to the Spartans, and ranged themſelves un- 
der the Atbenian banners. . 


The wonderful magnanimity of the: parti people 


appeared very fully on this occaſion; for finding.” 5 
their Generals were grown corrupt through the 

neſs of their power and authority, they fent no Ning 
butt voluntarily laid down the chief ne of the 


9 
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confederate forces, chuſing rather to ſee their citizens 
prudent, modeſt, and ſtrictly obſervant of theit laws 
and cuſtoms, than to poſſeſs the ſovereign command 
All the time the Lacedemonians had the command, 
the Erecians paid: a certain tax towards carrying on the 
war; but being now deſirous that every city ſhould - be 
juſtly and equally rated, they begged Ariſtides of the 
Athenians, and (entruſted him with the care of examin- 
ing all the lands and revenues, that ſo all might pay 
according to their real wealth and ability. 
Ariſtides being inveſted with this great authority, by 
which he became in a manner maſter of all Greece, 24 


1 
L 


far from abuſing the truſt repoſed in him; and if he 
entered upon it poor; he went out of it poorer; for he 
levied this tax, not only juſtly. and difintereſtedfy, but 
likewiſe with ſuch tenderneſs and humanity, as to render 
it eaſy and agreeable, to all. And as the ancients uſed 
to celebrate the reign of Saturn, ſo did the confederate 
Greeks, this taxation of Ariſtides, calling it The happ 1 
fortune of Greece; and; this applauſe was very 1 0 
heightened ſoon after, when that taxation was doubled 
and trebled. For Ariſtides's aſſeſſment amounted ti) i 
more than four hundred and ſixty talents, but P44" 
afterwards, encreaſed it almoſt a third; for Thicyides. 
lays, that at the beginning of the war, the Atrheniiins 
received ſix hundred talents from their allies ; and af 
ter his death they who had the government then in their 
hands, raiſed it by little and little till it came to thif- 
teen hundred; not that the war grew more expenſive, 
either by its long continuance, or want of ſucceſs, but 
becauſe they accuſtomed the people to receive diſtribu- 
tions of money for the publick 8 les and other 
purpoſes, and had made them fond of erecting maghi- 
ficent ſtatues and temples. . e eee 
Ariſtides having gained a wonderful reputation by 
the equity of his taxation, TBemiſtocles, it is ſaid, made 
2 jeſt of it, and uſed to ſay, that the commendation 
they gave him on this account, was nut the commenda- 
7 1 D d 2 ee 
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Ja ely keeps" the 


1 :' wherein he 


e neceſſity of their affairs, were forced to be guilty of 


t 1 - | . 
1 4 breaches of this. oath, and! to rule more abſo- 
2 and guilt of that perjury, which xhe neceſſity of 


aforms. us, that in all. his own private concerns, and 
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12 In, fine, though he had raiſed his city to ſo high a | 
degree. of gor, | | Her do! | 
many people, ye: he himſelf continued poor to the day 
of: his death, eſteeming his poverty no leſs a glory than 
all the laurels he had won, as appears from hence. Cal. 
lias the torch- bearer, who was his relation, was ' capi- 
tally accuſed by his enemies; when the day of trial 
came, tliey urged the heads of their accuſation W 
8 ; 7, 
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him very faintly, but enlarged much on an affair that 
was foreign to the charge, telling the judges, 25 
know Ariſtides the ſon of Lyſimachus, a man who is the 
admiration of all, Greece, How do you think he lives at 
bome, when you ſee him appear every day in publick in a 
ſerry thread-bare coat ? 1s it not reaſonable to imagine that 
be who ſhakes with cold without doors, is ready to ſtarve 
with hunger, and wants neceſſaries within? Yet does Cal- 
lias, the richeſt. man in all Athens, wholly negle? this per- 
fon, who is bis couſin-german, ſuffering him, wwith his "wife 
and children, to live in extreme neceſſity, notwithſtanding 
bas received great ſervices from bim, and on ſeveral occù- 
ons made uſe of bis credit and intereſt with you. Callias 
perceiving that his judges were more affected and ex- 
aſperated by. this reproach than by all the other crimes 
of which he had been accuſed, ſummoned Ariftides to ar 
pear and teſtify in his behalf, that he had ide” ally 
offered him money ſeveral times, but ſtrongly preſſed 
him to accept it, which he had always obſtinately re- 
fuſed, making him this anſwer, I better becomes 
Ariſtides zo glory in his poverty, than Callias in his wealth ; 
for many people make a good as well as a bad uſe of riches, 
but it is hard to find one that bears poverty well; and they 
only are aſhamed of it who are forced to bear it againſt 
their will. Ariſtides having given this depoſition in 
Callias's behalf, there was not one perſon that went out 
of the aſſembly but was more in love with Ariſtides's 
poverty than his kinſman's wealth. This is the ac- 
count left us by Æſcbines, the diſciple of Socrates; and 
Plato, among all the Athenians that were perſons of 
eminence and diſtinction, judged none but Axiſtides 
worthy of real eſteem. As tor Themiſtocles, Cimon, 
and Pericles, they filled the city with wealth, mag- 
nificent , buildings, and vain ornaments; but virtue 
was the only object which Ariftides had in view during 


his adminiſtration. | 76 
He gave manifeſt proofs of his great candour and 

moderation, even towards Themiftacles himſelf. For: 

though he had been his conſtant enemy on all occaſions, 
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add the cauſe of his baniſhment ; yet when a fair op- 


being accuſed of capital crimes againſt his country; he 


portunity for revenge was offered; upon ThemiBotles's 
ring no reſentment of the injuries he had received, 


. refuſed to join with Alcmeon, Cimon and ſeveral others 


in the proſecution, | faid nothing at all to his diſadvan- 
tage, nor in the leaſt inſulted him in his misfortunes, 
as he had never envied him in his proſperitx. 

Some affirm that Ariſtides died in Pontus, whither he 
went upon ſome affairs relating to the publick; others, 
that he died of old age at Athens; in great honour, eſteem, 
and veneration with his fellow- citizens. But the ac- 
count given us of his death by (4) Craterus the Matt. 
Aonian, is as follows. After the baniſhment of Themi- 


Aocles, the pride and inſolence of the populace gave 


riſe to a great number of villainous informers who at- 
tacked the reputation of the beſt and greateſt men in 
the city, expoſing them to the envy of the people, who 
were at that time highly elated by their ſuccefs and 
power. Ariſtides himſelf did not eſcape, but fell under 
à ſentence of condemnation, having been accuſed b 


by 
Diopbantus of Ampbitrope, of taking a bribe from the 


Lniaus at the time of his e the tax. He adds, 


that being unable to pay his fine, which was fifty Mznz, 
he ſet fail from Athens, and died ſomewhere in Joms. 
But Craterus produces no written proof of this, neither 
the form of the accuſation, nor the publick decree; 
though on other occaſions he is careful to collect this 
ſort of evidence, and to cite his authors. Almoſt all 
the other writers that have undertaken to give an ac- 
count of the people's injuſtice towards their governors 
and generals, make particular mention of Themſtotks's 
baniſnment, Miltiades's impriſonment,  Pericles's fine, 
and Paches's death, whe, upon receiving ſentence, killed 
himſelf in the judgment-hall, before the tribunal ; and 
ſeveral other inſtances of the like nature they 2 * 


(4) An hiſtorian who lived a He had made a collection of De- 
little after the time of Ariſtides. crees. Voſſius believes him to - 
| . | the 
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word of othas\eandemnations'>-Befides,” his monument 
is ſtill to baten at Nhalauù, undi was erected at the 
charge of thei city, de not? having left enough behind 
him to deſnay fis dunerab expences. It is likewiſe Laid, 
that the city ꝓοuided for the marriage of his daugh- 
ters, and: chat? each of them received: three thouſatil 
drachmas for hier puntion cut of the publicie treaſury. 
hundred Mine of ſilver, and a plantation of as many 
acres of land, beſides a penſion of four drachmas a- day, 
confirmed to him by a decree which was drawn up by 
Alcibiades. Calliſthenes writes further, that Lyſmacbus 
dying and leaving a daughter whoſe name was Poly- 
crite, the people aſſigned her the ſame allowance with 
thoſe that conquered at the Olymprick games. Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Ariſtoxenus the 
muſician, and Aritofle himſelf, if the treatiſe concern- 
ing nobility? that is found among his works, be really 
his; affirm that Myrto, Ariſtides's grand-daughter, was 
married to Socrates the philoſopher, who had another 
wife at the ſame time, but took her, becauſe ſhe was 
in extreme want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is ſufficiently confuted by Pa- 
nætius, in his life of Socrates. | | 
The ſame Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, writes, 
that he remembers to have ſeen one Zy/machus, grand- 
ſon to Axiſtides, who being very poor, ſat conſtantly 
near the temple of Bacchus, having certain tables, by 
which he interpreted dreams for a livelihood ; and that 
he himſelf procured a decree to be paſt, by which his 
mother and aunt were allowed half a drachma q- day 
for their ſubſiſtence. He writes further, that when he 
afterwards undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he 
ordered each of thoſe women a drachma a-day. And 


the ſame that accompanied Alexander the great in his expedi- 
, tion ; | | ; 
a 0 nt ta D 44. | (1) Any 
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it is no wonder that the 
care of the poor that lived in the city wich t 
hearing that a grand-daughter of 

diſtreſs in the ifle of 


. —— her to a man of a 
giving her for a portion an eſtate in 
Potames. - This city, even in our — continues to 
give ſo many proo 'of the like humanity and 
— it. mew deſervedly _ the 1 d 
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CENSOR. 


| Ti is did chat . Cata'was born at 7 n pu 
which place his family was originally and that, 
| 5 intermeddled with civil or military affairs, 
he lived at an eſtate; which his father left him near the 
country of the Salinen. Notwithſtanding his anceſtors 
were. generally .xeckoned very obſcure perſons, yet he 
boaſts of his father. Marcus as a man of great virtue and 
courage, and aſſures us, that his grandfather GR =_ 
ceived ſeyeral military rewards, and that havin og had 
five horſes Nain under him in battle, the value of them 
was paid him out of the publick treaſury, as an acknow- 
ledgraen of his bravery. (1) As the Romans 8 
N 4 


(1) Any man that auge able actions was reckoned great 
himſelf by his virtue and remark- - and illuſtrious, but he was I 


426 te „EEE 8 
called ſuch perſons New Men, who having received ng 
| dignity from their anceſtors, were beginning to diftine 
guiſn themſelves by their perſona] virtues ; ſo they be- 
| ſtowed that appellation upon Cato. But he uſed to con- 


| feſs that with feſpect to honours and dignities he was 


indeed new, but with regard to the great actions and, 
ſervices of his anceſtors he was very ancient. 

His third name, at firſt, was not Cato, but Priſcus, | 
though it was afterwards changed to that of Cato, on 
account of his great wiſdom; the Romans calling wiſe 
men Catos. He had red hair and grey eyes, as Tang 
from this epigram made upon him by: one hes is ene⸗ 

mies, . | 


This bart with eyes «þ grey and hair 244 . 
Not hell ſhall willingly admit when dend. 


By temperance and exerciſe, and ire lik. to which 
he was early accuſtomed, he acquired à good habit of 
body with reſpect to ſtrength as well as health. And 
as to eloquence, he looked upon it as a ſecond body, 
and as an inſtrument not only uſeful but neceflary for 
every perſon that would not live obſcure and inactive, 
and therefore took 3 care * . — and im- 
rovecit by. pleadipg in ſeveral. horouꝗm and neigy- 
ouring villa ges, e the defence of alt t it 
applied to _ ; ſo that he was ſoon reckoned an able 
pleader, and afterwards panes the repuſation-of go 
oxater. * . 2 {4 #7 : 
Frem this dme Sorwurd un thet Sete eh wit 
him diſtovered ſack: a gravity of behaviour, ſuch a 
grearnefs of mind, and 1 ſueh a ſuperiority. of genius 
as were fit for the went ef the greateſt affairs, 
eren bn the ber er ren ne, | aer _ 


noble al "Uſs © ofterity derive tant imagines... 
any Partienlar mer vof diſtinction . 1 — Lui. A 
from him. But he whoſe. ance- uu ij novi; u ner majorum m 
ſtors had enjoyed pahlick poſis ſuas, ignobiſes, qgpellati ſiut. Ten 
and honourable employments was avho could fbow the flatues of their 
noble, and made bis deſcendents anceflors avere called nobiles, noble; 
ſo. Aſconius has very well en- they-who had only -theimiown:-wite. 


9 this diltinQion, Dei m. —— 


CATO WW CEN S OR. Je 
ſhowed! his difintereſtedneſs and contempt of money by 
refuſing to take any fees for pleading; hut it further 
appeared that the honour ariſing from ſuch conteſts w] 
not that kind of glory he aimed at; his chief ambition 
being to diſtinguiſh himſelf againſt an enemy in the 
field. While he was but a youth his breaſt was full of 
ſcars from the wounds he had received in hattle; for he 
ſays himſelf that he was but ſeventeen years old when he 
made his firſt campaign, at the time when Hannibal was 
ſo ſucceſsful in ravaging and deſtroying italy.” In battle 
he always ſtood firm, ſtruck with great force, looked 

on his enemy with a fierce countenance, and ſpoke to 
him in threatning language and with a ſtern accent; 
for he rightly: judged and endeavoured to convince 
others,” that ſuch a behaviour often ſtrikes more terror 
into an adverſary than che ſword itſelf He always 
marched on foot, and carried his own arms, followed 
only by one ſervant who carried his proviſions. And it 
is ſaid, he never was angry with that ſervant, whatever 
he provided him to eat, but would often, when he was 
at leiſure from military duty, eaſe and aſſiſt him in 
dreſſing it. All the time he continued in the army he 
drank nothing but water, unleſs that ſometimes when he 

was extremely thirſty he would aſk for a- little vi 
or when he found n een and diſpirited- he 

would take a little wine: 0 21 
Near his country-ſeat v was a little Karas heute that for- 
merly belonged (2) to Manius Curius, who had been 
thrice honoured with a triumph. Cato often walked 
thither, and reflecting on the ſmallneſs of the farm, ant 
poorneſs of the dwelling, uſed to think with himſelf, 
what kind of perſon he muſt be, who, though he was 
the greateſt man ine had conquered the "moſt war- 
like 


red 


their aicofors nor their oWN, were 
/iiled ignobiles, ignoble. For the 


privilege, of. having their ſtatues, 
Binum, was annexed to 


the Jus 
certain -poſts or dignities. 
(2) Manius Curius Dentatus tri- 


hed twice in his firſt conſu- 


lae, i in the four hundred and ſixty 


third year of Rome, ſirſt orer the 
 Camnites, and afterwards over the 


Sabines. * And eight years after 


that, in bo third Conſulate, he 
triumphed | over Pyrrbus 
this he triumphed again over the 
 Lucaniens; but this was only the 
lefſer triumph, called Ovation. 


After 


(3J This 
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like 3 * expelled Pyrrbus out of nah, ee 
this little ſpot of — himſelf, and after ſo many 
triumphs, dwelt in ſo mean a cottage. There it was, 
that the ambaſſadors of the Samnites found him dreſſing 
turnips in the chimney corner, and having offered him 


a large preſent of gold, received this anſwer from him; 


That he who could be content with ſuch a ſupper, wanted no 
gold, and that be thought-it. more glorious. to conquer: the 
ooners of it, than to poſſeſs ibe gold itſelf... Full of theſe 
thoughts Cato returned home, and taking a review of 
his houſe, eſtare, ſervants, and charge of houſe-keeping, 
encreaſed his daily labour, and nen all unneceſ- 
an expences. 

When Fabius Maximus took? ahh city of T: arten, 
Cato; who was then very young, ſerved under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with one Nearcbus a 
Fyitbagorean, he deſired to hear ſome of his philoſophy; 


and finding his reflections the fame with Plato's, that 


. pleaſure is the greateſt allurement to evil, that the Ereateſt 


burden and calamity of the ſoul is the boch, from awbich it 


cannot diſengage itſelf, but by ſuch thoughts and reaſonings 
as wean and ſeparate it from all corporeal paſſions and affec- 


tions, he was ſo much charmed with his difcourſe, that 
he grew more in love with frugality and temperance. 


It is ſaid, however, that he learned Greek very late, and 
that he was conſiderably advanced in years when he be- 
Ban to read the Grecian writers, among whom: he re- 
_ ceived ſome advantage from Thucydides, but much more 
from Demoſthenes, towards forming his ſtile, and im- 
Proving his eloquence. And indeed we find his writ- 

ings conſiderably adorned and enriched with maxims 
and hiſtories borrowed from Greek originals; and among 
his apothegms and moral ſentences, there are many 
things literally tranſlated from them. 

There lived at that time a certain Roman nobleman 
of great power and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, 
whoſe ſagacity and penetration enabled him ta diſcern 


a virtuous diſpoſition from early indications, and whole | 


goodneſs and generoſity inclined him to cheriſh and ad- 
vance it. This perſon having an eſtate adjoining to 
Cato's, 


* 
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Cato's, often heard his ſervants-ſpeak-ofhis nei 'S 
laborious arid temperateimanner of lifes; and was cold! 
that he would go early in the morning to the n 
bouring villages, to plead and defend the cauſes of 2 
as applied to him; that from thence he would return 
into his field, where with a ſorry jacket over his ſnoul- 
ders, if it was winter, or naked, if lit was ſummer, 
he would labour with his domeſticks, and, when their: 
work was over, would ſit down with thein at the ſame. 
table, eat of the ſame bread, and drink of the ſame: 
vine. They related likewiſe ſeveral other proofs of his 
condeſcen ſion and moderation, repeating many of his 
ſayings, which were full of wit and good ſenſe.” Vale- 
rius pleaſed with theſe. accounts ſent to invite him to 
dinner; and from that time, by frequent converſation, 
diſcovered: in him ſo muck»ſweetneſs:of. temper; pto- 
bity, politeneſs and wit, that he ſeemed eee 
excellent plant, that deſerved to be better cultivated, 
and to be removed to à better 1oil,; Nb 
ſuaded him to to go to Rome, and 2 pplychimſelf to 
of ſtate. W 2 01 Bain JS1 
He had not Ee 8 ae deine his pleading 
gained him friends and admirers; and Valeriuss great 
reſpect for him, and endeavours to advance him, add- 
ing to his general eſteem, he vas firſt made a military 
tribune, and afterwards Qræſtor. And having gained 
great reputation and honour in thoſe poſts, he was joined: 
with Valerius himſelf in the higheſt dignities, being fel 
low-conful with him, and afterwards Cenſo.. 
Among all the ancient ſenators, he attached himſelf 
chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not ſo much on account of 
his great power and authority, as becauſe he eſteemed 
and admired him moſt, and looked upon his character 
and manner of life as the beſt model by which to form 
his own. So that he made no ſcruple of differing with 
the great Scipio, who, though he was at that time very 
young, was the perſon that moſt oppoſed and envied 
the power of Fabius. For being ſent Quæſtor with Sci- 
pio in the African war, and finding the General live ac- 
cording to his 8 manner, at a very great expence, 
and 


GO 0% TIR OT 4 2 
hn watipa: money without the n 


43⁰ 
and give 
he ſpoke. 


publick; but that it was an irrepar 


ancient ſimplicity of the ſoldiery, and accuſtom them; tq luxe 


ary and riot, by giving them more pay than tuas neceſſary 


For their ſubſiſtence. 
be carried on-with. ſuch. vigour. and expedition; that be was 


indeed obliged-10.give the people an account of the actions be 
Upon this an- 
ſwer, Cato left Sicily and. returned to Rome, Where, to- 


performed, but not of the money be ſpent. 


gether with Fabius, he loudly exclaimed in the ſenate 


againſt Scipio's yaſt and needleſs expences, ſaying, That 
trifled away his time in theatres: aud places of exerciſe, 


be 
as if he had nut been ſent to mate war, but exbibit publitk 


games and. diver/rons;, in conſequence. of this, 1 8 


were ſent to examine the matter, with orders, if the 
cuſation proved true, to bring Scipio back 5 


When i the tribunes were arrived in the army, Scipio 


repreſented to them, That the ſucceſs of that war de- 
pended entirely on the great  expence and preparatians. that 


| bad been made for it; that when he was at leiſure, he had 
indted chearfully lived with bis friends, but that bis libera- 


lity had not hindered him from obſerving an exali diſcipline, 
nor had bis amuſements made him remiſ in ſerious and im- 
portant affairs. With this anſwer the tribunes were ſa- 


tisfied, and Scipio ſet fail for Africa. ©: 
But to return to Cato; the power and reputation he 


gained by 
generally ſtiled the Roman Demoſthenes; but what was 
ſtill more admired and celebrated was his manner of 
life. In eloquence, he had many rivals, all the youth 
of Rome aſpiring after the glory of {peaking well, and 
endeavouring to excel each other; but it was very rare 
to meet with perſons like him, that would copy the ex- 


ample of their forefathers by enduring bodily labour, 


that 


(3) This Cato Fs in cum is old 2 uſeleſs. Vendat boves 
words; he will have the maſter vetulos, armenta delicula, owes de- 


tus, 


of a family ſell wm thing that bEculas, Kenan, pelles, ple _ Ve 


freely to him, and told him, That the, great- 2 
neſs of the expence itſelf was. not the greateſt damage to the. 
able injury ta corrupt the 


To, this Scipio replied, That there. 
was no occaſion for ſo exact à treaſurer in a war that would 


his eloquence increaſed daily; ſo that he was 


« Kit. Cas rat. end ns a. - a. n = 
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chat v ou¹d be enten wich a dinner cooked" without 
fire; 'ahela pere frugal fupper ar night that would'be 
fatisfed I A Plat red and poor cottage? And ne- 
count it more reputable not to want ſuperfluities tha to 
Pofleſt then? The" ſtate Was non no longer le to 
the Pürzey and ſeverity of its ancient" drſciplime 
by. reafon uf its vaſt extem; the many difference Hals 
under its filttagetnent, rag ce "nf? Aüütfber "of | 
ople that ſubm̃ſtted to irs government, introdutbed à 
variety of ew? euſtoms and modes of living? ig: Jug 
Gietefore wee Catotidifiired) Whe' alone, when all the the 
other citizens were frightened at labour, and Btened 
by pleaſure; remaed Unconquered by either, not cl 
in his youth and chen his ambition was At the beight, 
burwhen Be was old and grey-haired, after his COR, 
ſhip aud wiumph ! ike # brave wreſtler; "who After he 
has come off Tonqueror, obſerves his common“ 1 
and continues his ufüal exerciſes do the very lat: 
He writes himſelf, that he never wore 4 Farient 
that coſt mere than an hundred dachmet; tflat even 
when he was Pfætor, 'or Conſul, he drank the fame 
wine with his ſervants; and that the proviſions for 
table at diner never eoſt above thirty aſſes; | arid” that 
this was dofie det of love to his country,” that his body 
— made ſtreng and robuſt, by a plain are diet, 
t: be rendered more able to ſuſtaiſf the fatigues o 
war. Ie 40 that Having = piece of fine Rahman 
tapeſtry left him by a friend, he ſold it immediately ; 
that in all his-country Houſes; he had not a wall lai- 
ſtered or white-waſhed; that he never gave above fifteen 
hundred drachmas for a flave; always refuſi ag ſuch as 
were handſome" and delicate, and chuſing thoſe that 
were ſtrohg and fit for labour, to drive f his cattle, or 
take care of his horſes; and 2)! theſe ſlaves he cough 
he ought to fell again when t y were grown. old 
he might not maintain uſeleſs creatures. In x word, 
he thought nothing was cheap that was ſuperfluous, but 
that 


tus, ferramenta vetera, ſer vum ſe- milias vendacem, non analen $i 


nem, ſerum morboſum, & fiquid  oportet.. 
aliud 4 ſuperfit, vendat. Patrem fa- 
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that every thing was dear, even att the dMalleſt price, if 
needleſs; and he preferred grabie land and aſture to 
gardens wake chat require: mach water ine or Cp: 
f. 1 3161 OF ee eee e IJ! ö 
... Some. impure theſe. things t9:ſorgid ayarice i but 
| others maintain, that he confined himſelf; within har: 
rower bounds, on Raft to corre, by: his-example 
the extravagance, and luxury of bis fellow citizens. 
But for my part, Look upon it as a ſign of a mean and 
ungenerous diſpoſitions; $0; uſe ſervants like beaſts of 
burden, and to turn them off, or to ſell them in their 
old age; as if there were no communication to he main - 
tained between man and man, any further than neceſſity 
or intereſt required. Nay.good;nature; and humanity 
have even a larger extent than mere juſtice, or the, ob- 
ligations 4 of os and equity reach only to mankind, but 
we may extend our kindneſs and enge 0 irrati- 
onal creatures; and ſuch actions will flow from a good 
and. generous nature, as water from an exuberant toun- 
tain. It is agreeable to a humane good natured man tu f 
take care of his horſes and dogs, not only whilſt ,they n 
are young nd uſeful, but even when-they;are; grown d 
old. and, ld chiir labour, Thus the Athenians,; after 

they had 2 ihed the temple called Heeatompedan,.. (et at re 
2 the beaſts of, hurden that had been chiefly. em- 
ployed on that occaſion, ſuffering them to feed at-large Wl 
in IT paſtures, free from any further ſ ervice z, and it is le. 
ſaid that when one of theſe came afterwards of its ,] n he 
accord, to offer its ſervice, hy putting itſelf at the head IM hi 
of the teams that drew the garriages to the citadel, and pe 
went all the way before them, as it were to incite and 2 
encourage them to undergo their labour, a deeree was pl: 
made that it ſhould be kept at the publick charge till tre 
it died. The graves of Cimon s mares with which. he fri 
thrice conquered at the Olympick games are, ſtill to be 
ſeen near his own monument. Many others have taken 
care to bury. their dogs when dead, which they had fed 
and been fond of when alive. Xanthippus the father of 
Pericles being embarked with the reſt of the Athenians, 


when they were obliged to. abandon their. Cys, _ dog 
| wan 
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ſwam by the ſide of his ſhip to Salamin, and was after- 
wards buried by him in that place which is ſtill called 


the Dog's grave. For we ought not to uſe living crea- 
tures as' we do ſhoes or houſhold goods, which we throw 


away when they are worn out with uſe; and were it 


only to learn benevolence to mankind, we ſhould habi- 
tuate ourſelves to tenderneſs and compaſſion in theſe 


lower inſtances. For my own part, I would never ſell 


an ox grown old in my ſervice; much leſs could I ever 
reſolve to part with an old ſervant for a little money, 
and expel him as it were from his country, by n—_ 
him out of my houſe, and forcing him from his uſu 

place of abode, and manner of living; eſpecially conſi- 
dering that he would be as uſeleſs to the perſon that 


bought him, as he was to me that fold him. - Cato, 


however, ſeems to-boaſt of his having left behind him 
in Spain the horſe that he rode when he commanded 
there, that/ he might not pur the publick to the charge 
of carrying him from thence to Tay. But whether 
ſuch things as theſe are to be aſcribed to a greatneſs or 


meanneſs of foul, is left to the reader 8 judgment to Ee 


decide. 

The temperance of Cato, however," was truly admi- 
rable. All /the timehe commanded the army, he never 
demanded of the publick above three Attict Medimni of 


wheat a month for himſelf and his whole family, and 


leſs than 4 Medimnus and a half of barley a-day for his 
horſes. When he was Governor of Sardinia, though 
his predeceſſors uſed to put the publick to a great ex- 
pence for tents, bedding and clothes, and (till more hy 


a numerous retinue of friends and domeſticks, beſides 
plays, entertainments and the like; he, on the con- 


trary, was remarkable for an incredible lainneſs and 
frugality. For he never put the publick to any ex- 
pence; and when he viſited the cities under his govern- 


ment, he went on foot without a chariot, attended only 


by one publick officer, who carried his garment and a 
veſſel for ſacrificing. But if in ſuch things as theſe 
he appeared eaſy, plain, and agreeable to all that were 


under his command, he on the other hand made them 


. II. „ feel 
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feel his gravity and ſeverity in every thing elſe: for he 
was inexorable in whatever related to publick zuſtice, 
and inflexibly rigid in the execution of all his orders; 
fo that the Roman government had never till then ap- 
peared to that people either ſo terrible, or ſo amiable. 
The ſame character that appeared in his conduct and 

behaviour, was likewiſe to be found in his ſtile, which 
was elegant, facetious and familiar, and at the ſame 

time grave, nervous and ſententious. And as Plato 

ſays of Secrates, that be appeared to firangers, an ignorant, 

rude buffoon, but (4) that he was. full of virtue within, and 

ſpoke ſuch pathetick and divine things as would move the very 

| foul, and force tears from the bearers eyes; the ſame may 

be ſaid of Cato: ſo that I cannot comprehend. their 
eaning, who have compared his ſtile to that of Ie 

— wever we ſhall leave this to be determined by ſuch, 

to whom it more properly belongs to judge of the ſeve- 

| ral kinds of Roman ſtiles. For my own part, being 

ol. paripeded that the diſpoſitions and manners of men may 
| better be diſcovered. by their words than their looks, 
(though ſome are of a different opinion) I ſhall here 
write down ſome of his moſt remarkable ſayings,-/.. h 
One day when the people clamoured violently and WW 
unſeaſonably for a diſtribution of corn, to diſſuade them Ml \, 
from it, he began to harangue them thus; I it di- „ 
cult taſk, my fellow-citizens, to ſpeak to the belly eubich las 2 
10 ears. Another time reproving the exceſſive luxury n 
th 
ſt 


. 


06 


of the Romans, he ſaid, It was bard to ſave a city where 
4 i was fold for more than an on. On another occaſion 
he ſaid, The Roman people were like ſheep ; for as a._/ing/e 
ſheep will not obey the ſhepherd alone, but does all for con- 
pany, conſtantly following the flock ; juſt | ſa is it with you 
Romans; zhe/e counſellors whoſe advice you would. ſcorn 10 
follow, when alone, lead zou as they pleaſe, ben yon are 
collced together. Speaking of the authority that wives 
aſſumed. over their huſbands, he ſaid, A men uſually ge- 
vern the women, wwe govern all men, and our es 
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of — whole fon —— in many thing 
through his mother, he ſaid to her; Wife, the Athen. 
ans 2 all the Greeks, J govern-the Athenians, thou 
governeft mewn thy ſon poverns'thee ; let bim therefore 
his — — as fly as be i, makes: 
maſter. of ali Greece. Another time Cato ſaid,” ibas ibi 
people of Rome put à price not only upon ſeoerat”kinds-af 
colours; bur likewiſe upon ſtudies and arts; for, added he; 


as chers dye ſuch purples as pleaſe beſt, and are moſt trend; 


ſo our youth only Auch and ſearch' after ſuch things "as \yol 


approve and commend. Exhorting them once co virtue 
he ſaid, F ye are become great by virtue and 10 


Jo nat change for tho worſt ; but if it be by intemporance and | 


dice, change for the better, for ye are that way great enouph 
already. Concerning ſuch perſons as often made intereſt 
for places, he uſed to ſay, that they were” tobe not 
knowing their way, for 2 of loſing it fought; 

10 go before and condut? them.  'He' reproved 


poſts and dignities; Tou, ſaid he, either put us gredrws- 
lue on your poſts of bonour, or elſe you — pers 


ſons worthy to 75 fill Them.” Concerning one of his enemies 


who led a very ate and infamous life, he ſaid; bi. 


mother takes it a curſe and not a prayer, when any" one 


wiſhes this ſon may ſurvive her. One d at 2 
man who had 4 ſold an eſtate left him bY the father near 
the ſea- ſide, he pretended to admite at the man as one 
ſtronger than the ſea itſelf; - for, ſaid he, what ibe fen 
could not waſh away without great difficulty, he | bas 'feval= 


lowed at once without any pains af all. When King Eu. 


menes came to Rome, the ſenate received him wilk 
imaginable honour; and all the principal men __— 
the Romans ſtrove to outdo one A making their 


court to him; but it plainly appeared that Cato ſſighteed 


and ſhunned him; whereupon one ſaid to him, Why do 
you thas Je Eumeries, who is ſo good a King: aud fo great 

a. friend to the Romans? He may be a good King, replied 
he, but I know very well that - the animal called a Kin 1792 


e 3. or is there ane 255 the maſt-renowned- 


— 


fer Ham 
| his feltsW _ 
citizens for often chuſing the ſame perſons to the higheſt 


8 


4.36 1 IE 1 
compared to Epaminondas, Fericles, The: 
miſtocles, Manius Curius, er even to Amilcar ſurnamed 


Barcas. He often ſaid, bat bis enemies bated bim be. 


cauſe be roſe before day, not to take care. of bis own affairs 
but thoſe of. the commonwealth. He ſaid, that be had ra- 


ther do. well, and not be rewarded, than do ill and not 


be puniſbed; and that ba cauld Pardon other. mens faults, 
but. never. forgive his own. . The Remans having named 
three ambaſſadors to go toithe King of Bithynia, one of 
whom had the gout, another had had his ſkull trepanned, 
and the third was reckoned a fool, Cato —— this 
choice, ſaid, Tha! Rome had ſent an embaſſy that bad 
neither feet, head, nor heart (5.) He was ſollicited by 
Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, to favour (6) the cauſe 


of thoſe that were baniſhed out of Acbhæa; when the 


matter came before the ſenate, there were great de- 
bates; ſome declaring for the return of the exiles, while 
others oppoſed it; but Cato riſing up, ſaid, We trifle 
away a whole day bere, as if we had nothing. elſe to do but 
| #0-debate whether a parcel of old Greeks. ſhall be interred 
by our grave-diggers, or by thoſe of their own country. The 
ſenate: having decreed that the exiles ſhould- return 
home, Pohbius ſome days after begged leave to appear 
before the ſenate, in order to preſent a petition in he- 
half of thoſe exiles, that they might be reſtored to the 
honours they enjoyed before their baniſhment; but be- 
fore he took this ſtep,” he went to Cato to know, his 


ion of the matter, and told him his deſign; - at 


| Which Cato ſmiled and ſaid, that this was juſt as if Ulyſ- 
ſes ſbould have wiſhed 10 return 10 the cave of the: Cyclops 
for a hat and belt which. be bad left behind. He ſome- 


times ſaid, that wwiſe,men learn more from fals, than- fools | 


from wiſe men; becauſe wiſe men ſhun the fallies of foes 
Gut: fools <vill not follow the example. of wiſe men. 

815 to ue that he owe young prope that e foro 
' 4: nnr | than 


es . the ancients . having * Aiden of being in 
beart. frequently ſignifies the un- a conſpiracy to deliver up their 
derfianding. country to the King of Perf 

(6) Plutarth ſpeaks here of were ſeized, ſent to Rome, and 
thoſe thouſand Achæans, Who Perſod all over Dal in the firſt 
* 2 '&1 year 
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thai fuch as greto pale; and that be did not lite 4 ſoldier. 
that moved his hands in marching, and bis feet: in figbs- 


ing, and who ſuored louder in bed Ss be ſhouted in battle. 


Jeſting on a very fat man, he ſaid, Of what ſervice 0 
his country can a body be, that bas withing but belly © When 

a certain voluptuous | man courted his friendſhip, he 
refuſed it, ſaying, that be could not live with a man uuboſe 
palate had a quicker” ſenſation than his heart. He uſed 


to ſay, that the: ſaul of a lover lived in the body of another ; 


and that in all hit life he never repented but of three things; 
the firſt was, that. he had truſted @ ſecret to a woman; be 
ſecond; that he bud gone by water "when he might have gane 
by land; — that be bad ſpent 2 day” mit bout 
doing any thing at all. To a very debauched old man, 
he ſaid, Friend, old age has deformities enough of its. own, 


de vor add 10 it the deformity of vice. A tribune of the 


people who was ſuſpected to be a. poiſoner, propoſing 
an unjuſt law which he took pains to have paſſed, Cato 
ſaid to him, Young: man, 1 do nat know- which is :the moſt 
dangerous, to drink what yon prepare, or to enadt what: you 
propoſe. Being ſcurrilouſly treated by a man who led a 
licentious and diſſolute life, A conteſt, ſaid he, between 
thee and me is very tnequal , for thou * Bear ill language 
with eaſe, and return it with pleaſure; but for my part, 


it is unuſual to me to hear it, and diſagrecable to ſpeat it. 


Theſe are ſuch of his ſayings as have been — 
to us, and by theſe we may judge of the reſt. it 
Being choſen Conſul with his friend — Hleo- 
cus, the government of that part of Spain by the Ro- 
mans. called Citerior, fell to his lot. There, having ſub- 
dued ſome of thoſe. nations by force of arms, and won 
others by kindneſs, he found himſelf all at once ſur- 
_— by an army of barbarians, and in danger of 
defeated, and driven out of his new ſettlements. ' 


Wien he: n to * _ einn, 
1.01140 


year of the bade 4d ; fty⸗ e raficied by a decree of the 
third Olympiad. © There they ſenate, which was / particularly 
continued ſeventeen years, after made in favour of — who 
which, ſuch as remained alive, was one of the Nr „ 
who were about three hundred, dd 

E e 3 (7) The 
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of the Celtiberians, his neighbours ; . PR ing 
two hundred talents, as a reward for their ſervice, all 
the officers of the army thought it intolerable that the 
Romans ſhould: be obliged to purchaſe affiſtance of bar- 
barians ; but Cato ſaid, This bargain'ts not ſo bad as you 
imagine; for if we conquer, -we will pay then at the er- 
pence of our enemies; but i wwe are conquered, there Toill be 
An body either to pay, or make the — But he won 
the battle, and after this every thing ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his defire. Polybius ſays, that the walls of all the 
cities of "that part of Spain, that lies on ibis fide the river 
Beexis were razed by his command in one and the 
_ notwithſtanding they were many in number, and all of 
them full of brave — warlke men. Cato himſelf writes, 
that: be took more cities than be ſpent days in bis expedition, | 
nor is this a vain boaſt, for ac Aa bk 3 _ 
hundred in number. „ e 
Notwithſtanding his troops had promy a p odigio 
doory in this expedition, yet he gave beſides to each 
man a pound of ſilver, ſaying, it toas better that all of 
them ſbould return home with a litile flver, than only a 
few with a great deal of g old. And for his own part, 
he affures us, that of all the things that were taken 
during the whole war, nothing came to his ſhare but 
what he eat and drank. Not, ſaid he, bat I blame _ 
as make an advantage of theſe opportunities; but becauſe I 
bad rather contend with the beft men for valour, than 
with the richeſt for wealth, or with tbe moſt covetons for 
tout. of money. And he not only kept himſelf clear from 
all kind of plunder and extortion, but likewiſe all his 
fervants, and ſuch as were more rg eg er N 
command. | 
He had brought Sup ene * m to aan 
one uf which, whoſe name was Paccus, having 
three boys out of thoſe that were taken priſonera, 1 
finding his maſter had knowledge of it, durſt not ap- 
pear before him, but choſe rather to hang himſelf than 
come into his preſenoe; wheteupeds Cas cauſed ns 


ow Thayer alter his conſul, ad che ſecond. year of the the 
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three boys to be ſold, and the price of them to be put 
into the publick treaſure. 

While he was buſy in ſettling the affairs of Spain, 
Scipio the great, who was his enemy, and had a mind 
to put a ſtop to the courſe of his ſucceſs, and have the 
honour of finiſhing the war himſelf, prevailed ſo far 
by his power and intereſt, as to be choſen to ſueceed 
him in that government. After which he loſt no time, 
dut made all poſſible haſte to take from Cato the com- 
mand of the army; but he, hearing of his march, went 
to meet him, taking with him five companies of foot, 
and five hundred horſe, as a convoy to attend him, 
and by the way defeated the Lacetaniaus, and took 
among them fix hundred Roman deſerters, whom he 
cauſed to be put to death: and when Sapio ſeemed to 
reſent it, he anſwered ironically, that Rome would then be 
great indeed if men of birth would never ſuſfer thoſe who 
were more obſcure to have the pre-eminence in virtue, and 
F they, who were of the commonalty, as be himſelf was, 
would contend n durrue with thoſe who Were mare eminent 
and honourable. 

The ſenate having decreed, chat nothing: chat kad 
been eſtabliſhed by Cato ſhould be altered, the poſt 
which Scipio had ſo much courted, leſſened his glory 
more than Cato's ; for the whole time of his govern- 
ment was ſpent to no manner of _—_ in profound 
peace and total inactivity. 

Nor did Cato even after kis nwaph, row remiſs in 
the exerciſe of virtue, as many of thoſe do, who ſtrive 
not for virtue's ſake, but vain-glory,' i; having en- 
Joyed the higheſt honours, and obtained confſulſhips 
and triumphs, paſs the reſt of their life in pleaſure and 
idleneſs, and concern thettiſelves no more in publick 
affairs. But he, like thoſe who ate juſt entered upon 
buſineſs, and thirſt after honour and fame, exerted 
himſelf as if he was beginning his race a- new, being 
always ready to ſerve his country either at the bar, or 


in the field. Thus (7) he arxended the Conſul Tibe- 


ni 
bandred ant berg keck Olympiad. 1 5 „ 
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rius Sempronius, he, was e into 2 braces. and te 


the Danube, and ſerved as a lieutenant under him; and 
afterwards as a tribune under the Conſul Manius / Aci- 
lius Glabrio, when he was ſent into Greece againſt King 
Antiochus, who, next to Hannibal, ſeemed: the moſt for- 
midable enemy the Romans ever had; for having taken 
from Seleucus Nicanor all the provinces he poſſeſſed in 


Ala, and reduced to his obedience ſeveral barbarous, 


but warlike nations, in the pride of his ſucceſs, he 
turned his victorious arms againſt the Romans, as againſt 


the only people that were worthy to contend with him. 


Accordingly he marched againſt them with a powerful 
army, colouring his deſign with the ſpecious pretence 


of delivering the Greeks; of which they ſtood in no 


need, ſince they were already made free, and were go- 
verned by their own laws, having been lately delivered 


from the yoke of King Philip, and the Macedonians, by 


the kindneſs of the Romans themſelves. : 
At his approach all Greece was in a commotion, and 
nnreſolved how to act, having been corrupted by the 


mighty hopes given them by their orators whom An- 


ſiochus had won over to his intereſt ; but Acilius ſent am- 
baſſadors to them, and confirmed them in their duty. 
Titus Flaminius likewiſe, without much trouble, baffled 
the attempts of thoſe innovators, of which we have 
given an account in his life. Cato had the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs with the people of Corinth, as well as thoſe of Pa- 


ire and Agium; he alſo ſtaid a great while at Athens. 
It is ſaid that there is {till extant - an oration of his 
which he ſpoke in Greek, to the people of Athens on 
that occaſion, in which he highly extols the virtue of 
their anceſtors, and expreſſes the great pleaſure he 


had in beholding. the beauty. and grandeur of that re- 


noyned city. But this report is not true, for he only 
ſpoke to the Athenians by an interpreter; not that he 


tt « 


Was ande. to ska to _ in their own, rongue. = 
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fot. of men ſuſtained the charge barians fetching a compaſs round 
of the whole Perſian army, in the mountains * ſecret by - way 
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 thols pagrow paſſes, and main- fell upon him at once, and = 


ROT 


his intention was to maintain the dignity of the Roman 


language, and ridicule thoſe who admired nothing but 
what was Greek. Thus he jeſted on Peſbhumius Albinus, 
who having written an hiſtory in Greek, aſked his rea- 
ders pardon. for the improprieties he might be 1 
of in a ſtrange language; Hr ought, without dou | 
be pardoned,” ſaid Cato, had be been obliged to write "this 
hiſtory: by order «of the Amphictyons. The Athenians, 
they ſay, admired the ſtrength and brevity of his —_ ; 
for what he expreſſed in à few words, the interpreter 
was forced to explain by long and tedious circumlocu- 
tions; inſomuch that he left them in this belief, that 
the words of the Greets flowed only from their lips, 
whilſt thoſe of the Romans came from their hearts. 
When Antiochus had poſſeſſed: himſelf of the paſſes of 
Thermopyle, and to the natural ſtrength of the place had 
added intrenchments and walls, he reſted there; believ- 
ing himſelf ſecure from any attack of the Romans, and 
that he had diverted the war another way; for the Ro- 
mans themſelves deſpaired of being ever able to force 
thoſe paſſes. But Cato calling to mind (8) the circuit 
the Perf ans had formerly taken to attack the Greeks in 
the ſame place, began to math by night with Parte of 
the army 
As they were endeavouring to reach che top of the 
mountains, the guide, who was a priſoner, miſſed his 
way, and wandring up and down through unpaſſable 
places, full of precipices, put the ſoldiers into an in- 
expreſſible dread and deſpair. Cato perceiving the dan- 
ger, commanded the reſt of the army to halt; and 
taking with him one Lucius Manlius, a man wonder- 
fully dextrous at climbing the ſteepeſt mountains (9), he 
marched forward with great pains and danger in a very 
dark night, without the leaſt moonſhine, clambering 
over wild olive trees, and ſteep craggy rocks which 
—_— * en aud enn en from ng the 
A2 way 
his i appar; mihi was of Ou and * higheſt of 
(9) All the mountains to the them all is called Callidromus,” at 


Kal of the traits; of Thermopyls the foot of which is a road ſixty 
MY. comptekended under tlie foot broad. Ste Livy xxxvi, * 


(7) T 
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way * them. At length, after a vaſt deal of pains, 
— found a little path, which ſeemed to lead them 
_ to the bottom of the mountain where the enemy 
encamped. There they ſet up marks — ſome 
Ja moſt conſpicuous rocks on the top of the moun- 
tain Collidromas ; and returning the ſame way back to 
the army, -they led it with them by the direction of the 
marks they had left, till they got into the- little path 
again, where they halted and made a proper diſpoſition 
of their troops. After they had gone 2 — further, 
the path failed them all at once, and they ſaw before 
them 2 ſteep precipice which threw them into new de- 

ſpair, for they could not yor ber that wa were 
near the enemy. 
Ihe day began now to appear, when a one among 
them — he heard a noiſe, and a little after, that 
he ſaw the Grecian camp, and their advanced guard at 
the foot of the rock. Cato therefore making an halt, 
commanded the Firmians alone to come to him. Theſe 
were the troops of whoſe courage and fidelity he had 
made the greateſt proof on all hazardous occaſions. 
When they were come, and ſtood round him in cloſe 
order, he fooke thus to them ; want io take one of the 
enemy alive, to know of him what theſe advanced troops 
are, and bow many in number, and to be informed of the 
Aiſpofitian and order of their whole army, and what prepa- 
ration they bave made to receive us; but to execute . this, 
requires the ſpeed and courage of lions, who ruſh unarmed 
inio the midſt of a flock of timorous beaſts, © © 

Cato had no ſooner done ſpeaking but the Rees 
| al juſt as they were, ruſhed down the mountain, and 
alling unexpectedly the advanced guard, put 
- wank, & to diſorder, diſperſed them, took: one armed 
man, and brought him to Cato. This priſoner in- 
formed him, — the main body of the army was en- 
in the narrow paſſages with the King, and that 

the detachment that guarded the heights was ſix _ 
dred ſelect Ætoliaus. Cato, deſpiling thoſe 
well on account of the ſmallnefs of their müden L 


their ' Gxcheibeſs and want of order, drew his tay 
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and marched againſt them with loud ſhouts: and the 


ſound of trumpets. The Atalians 
pouring down upon them from 0 fled to 
their main "gazed; here. _ occaliontd An 
order. 

At the ame: time Mania with the nk; body. of 
the: army forced Autiocbus' s intrenchments below. In 
this attack Antiachus was wounded in the mouth by a 
ſtone, and his teeth beaten out, the exceſſive pain of 
which forced him to turn his horſe and retire. After 
his retreat, no part of his army durſt ſtand the ſhock 
of the Ramm, ſo that a general rout enſued; and th 
there ſeemed no hopes of eſcaping by flight, 3 
of the ſtraitneſs of the road, and the deep marſhes — 
rocky precipices with which it was ſurrounded, never- 
theleſs they threw themſelves in crowds into thoſe ſtraight 
paſſages, and deſtroyed one another, e out ban fear of * 
deſtroyed by the Romans. - + 
Cato, who was always free in his own mme 
ons, and thought boaſting a natural attendant on great 
actions, was not ſparing on this occaſion; for he fers 
off this laſt exploit in very high terms, ſaying, That 
| 1 n the enemy, rout and 
them, confeſſed that Cato owed leſs to the people of Rome, 
than "the people of Rome did to Cato; and that. the Conſul 
Manius himſelf. coming hot from the fight,” took him in his 
arms as he came panting aud ſweating from the baitle, and 
embracing him a long time, cried out in a tranſport of :joy, 
that — be bimſelf, nor all the people of en Would 
rr his ſervices. © wo 

After the battle, the Conſul ſent Cato to carry the 
news of his own exploits to Rome. With a favourable 
wind he failed to Brunduum; from thence he in one 
day reached Tarentum; and having travelled four days 
more, on the fifth day after he landed, he arrived at 
Rome, and was the firſt that brought news of this t 
victory. His arrival filled the — with joy and eri. 
fices, and gave the people ſo high an opinion of them - 
ſelves, that they now imagined the 1255 * to obtain 
e dominion both by ſea and 


'X heſe 
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9 Theſe are the greateſt of Caro's military actions. As 
to his conduct in civil affairs, he ſeems to have been 
of opinion, that nothing more deſerved the zeal ua 
application of an honeſt man, than to accuſe and 
ſecute offenders; for he himſelf proſecuted ſeveral, And 
encouraged: and aſſiſted ochers in carrying on ſuch pro- 
ſecutions. Thus he ſet up Petilius againſt the great 
Scipio; but he being a man of high birth and true mag- 
nanimity, treated their accuſations with the utmoſt 
contempt. Cato finding that he could not capitally 
convict him, deſiſted from the proſecution; but join- 
ing with other accuſers, he attacked his brother Lacius 
Seipie; he being condemned to pay a great fine, which 
he was unable to diſcharge, was in danger of being 


calt into priſon; and it was with great difficulty, and 


by making his appeal to the ue that he Was at 

laſt diſmiſſed. 1 - 
It is ſaid, that a certain young man hang! nba 
a ſentence of condemnation againſt an enemy of his 
father who was dead, and croſſing the market - place 
the ſame day that judgment was given, Cato met him, 
and taking him by the hand, ſaid to him, Theſe are the 
offerings we ſhould make to the manes of our deceaſed an- 
ceſtors; we ought to ſacrifice to them not the blood of _ | 
and lambs, but the tears and condemnation of their enemies. 
However, he did not eſcape theſe» ſort of attacks 
| himſelf, during his adminiſtration ; for whenever his 
enemies got the leaſt hold of him, he was: immediately 
called to an account, and proſecuted to the utmoſt, ſo 
that he was never out of danger; for it is ſaid there 
were nigh fifty impeachments brought againſt him, the 
laſt of which happened when he was eighty- ſix years old; 
upon which occaſion, he ſpoke this well-known ſay⸗ 

ing, It was very bard that he ſhould be brought to Jubiy 
to men LY one eee be ng; 6 ad 3 2 a 
ae. 


Pe * i ſucceſs in 


. @) This i is not Sg with 
Traly; and at the concluſion he 


what Plutarch ſays in other parts 


of this life. Towards the be-. 
ginning he ſays that, Caro was 
mo enn won years old at the 


tells us that Cato died juſt at the 


beginning of the third Panich 
war. But Hannibal came into 
laß 
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another. But all his conteſts did not end here, fob; four 
years after, when he was ninety years old: (1), he ac- 
cuſed Servius Galla; ſo that, like Neſtor, he ſaw the 
fourth generation, and, like him, was always in action. 


In ſhort, after having conſtantly oppoſed the great Sci- 


io in ſtate affairs, he lived till the time of young Scipio, 
his adopted grandſon, and ſon of Paulus En, ys 
defeated King Perſeus and the Macedonian. 


Ten years after his conſulſhip, Cato ſtood! Gr the af- | 


fice of Cenſor, which was the; higheſt - poſt: of honour, 
and. the completion of all thoſe Vignities to which the 
ambition of a Roman citizen could aſpire. For beſides 
all the other power it contained, it gave him a right to 
enquire into the life and manners of every particular 
perſon. For the Remans were of opinion that no man 


ought to be allowed either in matriage, in the procrea - 


tion of children, in his ordinary: manner of life, or in 
his entertainments, to follom his own inclinations, 
without being liable to inſpection and cenſure. And 


being convinced that the diſpoſitions of men are better 


diſcerned in the private affairs of -life, than by ſuch 
actions as are of a publick and political nature, they 
choſe two magiſtrates to be guardians, correctors, or 

reformers of manners, to hinder men from quitting Fox 
paths of virtue, for thoſe of licentiouſneſs and pleaſure, 
and from changing the ancient and eſtabliſned cuſtoms for 
new faſhions and modes of living. One of theſe was 
choſen out of the patricians, and the other from among 
the common people, and they were called Cænſors. They 
had a right to deprive a Roman knight of his horſe, and 
to expel out of the ſenate any ſenator that lived a licenti- 
ous and diſorderly. life. They took an eſtimate af every 
citizen's eſtate, and kept a particular account of the 


ſeveral families, qualities, and conditions be men in 


the commonwealth. 4115 
n pe * ſeveral other . prerogative a an- 


'1 54 


fled in this; year of e p 34 3 putation, ee Cui cats 
and the third Panick war broke not be more than eighty-ſeven 
out ſeventy yeats after, in the years old when he dec z and this 
poured Rome dog, By this com: account is confirmed by 'Creevo. 
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nexed to it; — e e it, * moſt 
conſiderable perſons in the ſenate oppoſed him. The 


patricians did it out of envy, imagining it would be a 


diſgrace to their nobility to ſuffer men of obſcure birth 


to riſe to the higheſt honour and power; and others, 


conſcious of their own ill lives and corrupt manners, 


| oppoſed him out of fear, dreading his inexorable ſeverit 


when in power, and his inflexibility in diſcharging his 


office. Having therefore conſulted among 'them- 
ſelves, they agreed to ſet up ſeven candidates in oppoſi- 

tion to Cato. Theſe foothed the people with fair hopes 
and promiſes, as though they wanted ſuch magiſtrates 
as would govern them gently, and ſerve their pleaſures. 


Cato, on the contrary, without condeſcending to the 
leaſt flattery or complaiſance; but threatning from the 
chair where he ſat all wicked men to their face, and | 


crying out aloud, that the city wanted great reforma- 
tion, preſſed and conjured the people to chuſe, if they 
were wiſe, not the mildeſt- but the ſevereſt phyſicians; 
he told them that he himſelf was one of that character, 

and ſuch an one as they then ſtood in need of, and that 
among the patricians, Valerius Flaccus was another; 
and that he was the only perſon with whoſe aſſiſtanee he 
could hope to render any conſiderable ſervice to- the 


ſtate, by cutting off and ſearing like the heads of the 


Mara, that voluptuouſneſs and luxury that had in- 
fected all the parts of the commonwealth. He added 
further, that all the others ſtrove by unworthy means 
to obtain that office, becauſe they dreaded ſuch as 
would faithfully diſcharge the duties of their place. 

The Roman people on this occaſion, - ſhowed them 


ſelves truly great, and worthy of great leaders; for, fat 


from dreading the ſtiffneſs and ſeverity of this inflexible 


man, they rejected all thoſe ſmooth flatterers, who 
ſeemed inclined to render their authority eaf and popu- 
lar, and unanimouſly choſe Valerius Flateus and Cato, 


AP to the latter not as 4 man a that ſtood for the 


-- ©» office 


60 Oe calls theſes two x aps 3 Duinting Rlawinian, 


e 7 77 Nuitis, Haauiaiui, whom Polybins, Livy, Cicero, _ 
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office of Cenſor, but as ane in the al exerciſe of it, 
who, by virtue of his authority » gave ark his orders 


J. 

The firſt thing Cato did, was to, name his friend and 
college Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the. ſenate, and 
to remove from thence ſeveral perſons, and particularly 
Lucius Quintins, who had been Conſul ſeven years before, 
and, which was more honour to him than his Confullhip, 
was (2) brother to Titus Flaminius who av HEN, pg 
Philip. The: cauſe of his expulſion was mow 

| Lacins Qyintins kept a beautiful youth, who. was l. h 
ways near his perſon, and all the time he commanded 
the army had greater power and credit. with — Gan 
any of his moſt intimate friends and acquainta ES” 
cius being appointed a Proconſul, went to reſide ** 175 
province, and as he was one day at an entertainment 
the youth who ſat next to him as uſual, Who could 

manage him as he pleaſed, eſpecially when. he was in 

his cups, began to flatter and careſs him, and among 
other things ſaid to him, I love you with e much 7 
that though there was a. combat of gladiatars to be ſeen 4 
Rome, which is a fight I never lms in my life, yet Iwo 
not ſtay to fee it; and though 1 longed to ſee a man ki 
yet I made all. poſſible haſte to wait upon ve. Lucius to 
requite this tenderneſs,; replied, Be ut unce(y, I will 
ſoon ſatisfy your longing; and immediately ordered a man 
who was condemned to die to he brought to the fe 
together with the executioner and ax; he then aſk 
his paramour if now he deſired. to ſee that ſight? The 
boy anſwering that he did, Lucius Cc the exe 

cutioner to cut off the man's head. This is mentioned 

by ſeveral hiſtorians, and Gcers in his dialogue on e 

age introduces Cato relating the ſame thing. 1 Fg 4. 

that the man who was killed was a Gaul, who 

ſerted, and that he was not diſpatched by l executi- 

oner, but — Lucins IN and that "RS 690.1 written 


the pies a l nas 9 hides iden. 
nnn and L. Quintius Flami- dg 
3) 4. 
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Lucius benz thus expelled the ſenate, OT 


Titws Flaminius, unable to ſupport! ſuck an "indignity, 


appealed to the people, requiring Cato to give his fes. 
ſons for fixing ſuch a ſtain upon his family. While 


Cato was doing this, and relating all the tranſactions of 


that feaſt, Lucius denied the fact; but Catò calling u 


i him to take his oath, he refuſed it; upon which the 
poo determined that he had been juſtly puniſtied, | 


ut afterwards at a publick ſpectacle in the theatre, 
when Lucius paſſed by the place where thoſe who had 
been conſuls uſed to ſit, and going on further, ſat down 


in an obſcure ſeat at a diſtance; the people who ſaw 
him took pity on him, and making a great noiſe, forced 


him to come back and take his place among thoſe of 


Conſular dignity, by that means repairing, as far 1 


they were able the diſgrace that had befallen him. 
Op likewiſe removed oùt of the ſenate Amme 


another ſenator; who ſtood fair for the Conſul ſhip, be- 


cauſe he had · kiſſed his wife in open day, and in the pre- 


ſence of his daughter. Cato ſaid on this occaſion; that 


his wife never embraced him but in loud claps of thun- 
der, adding by way of raillery. That be Was mpg when 


Jupiter undered. 
He was much In ſubedd for his hilarious Koa; 


brother to the great Scipio, who had been honoured with 


a triumph for his victory over King Philip; for he took 
his horſe from him at a review of the Roman knights; 
and it appeared to every one to have been done on pur- 


poſe to inſult the memory of Scipio Africanus. But no- 
thing gave ſo general a diſguſt, as what he did towards 


s luxury. It was impoſſible for him to 
carry his point by attacking it directly, becauſe the 
whole body of the people was infected and corrupted; 
therefore he took an indirect method; for he cauſed all 
apparel, vehicles, womens ornaments, furniture and 
houſhold goods to be rated, and whatever exceeded fif- 
teen hundred Drachmas to be valued. at ten times its 


worth, and impoſed a tax according to that valuation. 


For every thouſand aſſes he cauſed three to be paid; in 
er that they who found themſelves heavil E 
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by this tax, and ſaw othef plain and frugal: perſons, : of 
as good eſtates, pay leſs to the publick than themſelves, 
might be induced to abate their luxury. By this means 
he not only made thoſe his enemies, who choſe rather 
to bear the tax than abandon their luxury, but thoſe 
alſo who gave up their luxury to avoid the tax. For 
the generality of mankind think that a prohibition to 
ſhaw their riches is the ſame thing as taking them away; 
and that a man's wealth is better ſeen in ſuperfluities,. 
than in the neceſſaries of liſe. And this, it is ſaid, was 
what ſurprized Ariſto the philoſopher; for he could not 
comprehend why men ſhould account them who poſe: 
ſeſſed ſuperfluous things happy, rather than thoſe who. 
abounded in. what was neceffary.and uſeful. But Scopas_ 
the Theſſalian, when a friend aſked. him for ſomething. 
that could be of little uſe to him, and gave that for a 
— why he ſhould grant his requeſt, made him this 
„ friend, it is only in theſe uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 
s that I think myſelf - rich and vappy. Thus it is, 
. that this ardent deſire of riches is not a natural 
paſſion, but is quite foreign and adventitious, the 
effect of a confuſ d Judgment and inner ene ö 
tion 
All the complaints and outcries againſt Cato had no 
effect at all upon him, unleſs to make him more ſevere 
and rigid. He cauſed all the pipes by which. private, 
C perſons. e the water from publick fountains to 
their houſes and gardens, to be cut off; and demoliſhed 
all ſuch buildings as jutted out into the ſtreets. He 
very much beat down the price of publick works, and | 
farmed out the publick revenues at an Folie price; 
whereby he brought upon himſelf the hatred of vaſt 
numbers of people: ſo that Titus Flaminius, and thoſe 
of his party, exclaimed againſt him, and cauſed to be 
vacated in the ſenate the contracts he had made for re- 
pairing the temples and publick buildings, as detrimen- 
tal to BE Fw rg and they incited the moſt bold and 
factious of the tribunes to accuſe him to the people, 
and fine him two talents. They likewiſe very much 
oppoſed. him i in his deſign of d a hall at the pub - 
Vor. II. F lick e 
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al © th PRA 
lick charge below the ſenate-houſe;; which however he 
finiſhed, and called it the Porcian Hall, . ©. 
It appears, nevertheleſs, that the common people 
highly approved his conduct; for they erected a ſtatue to 
him in the temple of Health, putting an inſcription at 
the bottom, not of his battles, victories, or triumph, but 
this that follows: To the honour of Cato the Cenſor, 'who 
by bis gocd diſcipline and order reclaimed the Roman com- 
monwealth, when the publick licentiouſneſs bad brought it 
into a declining and dangerous flate. _ #75; Wet 
However, before this ſtatue was erected in honour of 
him, he uſed to laugh at thoſe who valued and ſought 
after ſuch honours, ſaying, that they were not aware that 
they gloried in the workmanſhip of founders, ſtatuaries, and 
painters ; and that for his part, he only gloried in leaving 
a beautiful image of himſelf engraven in the breaſts of bis fel- 
lot citizens. And to ſuch as expreſſed their ſurprize, 
that ſo many obſcure perſons ſhould have ſtatues, and 
that he ſhould have none, he uſed to ſay, I bad rather 
it ſhould be aſked, why no ſtatue bas been eretied to Cato, 
than why there has? And he would by no means allow 
that a good citizen ſhould admit of any commendations, 
unleſs they turned to the advantage of the common- - 


| wealth; notwithſtanding he was of all men the mot 


forward to commend himſelf, inſomuch that when ſome 
citizens that had been guilty of miſdemeanors, were re- 
proved for it, he uſed to ſay, They are excuſable, for 
| they are not Catos. Concerning ſuch as attempted to 
imitate ſome of his actions, but did it aukwardly, he 
uſed to ſay, ihey were left-handed Catos. He likewiſe 
boaſted, that in difficult and dangerous times the ſenate caſt 
their eyes upon him, juſt as paſſengers in a ſhip do upon the 
pilot ina ſtorm; and that very often when he was abſent, 
they would put off affairs of the greateſt importance till be 
came. Nor did he alone ſay theſe things of himſelf; 
they are confirmed by the teſtimony of others; for he 
had great authority in Rome.on account of his prudent 
and regular life, his eloquence, . ahd his age. OL: 
He was a good father, a good huſband, and an ex- 
cellent ceconomiſt ; for he did not think the care of his 
65 1 
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family a mean or trifling concern, that only deſerved. A 
Night and ſuperficial attention: wherefore I think it 


will be of uſe to relate here — is known of him on 


that head. 
He 3 a ke more © idk cham rick; * though 


he well knew that both riches and high birth do equally 


incline people to pride and haughtinels, yet he thought 
women of noble blood would be more aſhamed of what 


was baſe: and unworthy, and conſequently more obedi- 


ent to their huſbands in whatever was laudable and 
good. He often ſaid, that they who beat their wives, 
or children, laid violent hands on what was nioft ſacred; 
and that he preferred the commendation of being a 
good. huſband before that of being a great ſenator. 
And what he admired” moſt in Socrates was, that he al- 
ways lived eaſily va kindly” with an ill cempered wife 
and ſtupid chil 1 hn ite 
Whenever his viſe was brought to· bed, no buſineſs, 
how urgent ſoexer, unleſs it related to the publick, 
could hinder him from being preſent. while:ſhe waſhed | 
and ſwaddled the child; for ſhe ſuckled it herſelf, nay, 
ſhe often gave her breaſt to her ſervants children, to 
beget in them an affection towards her ſon, as having 


ſucked the ſame milk. As ſoon as ls ſon was capable 


of e Cato took him and taught him himſelf, 
though he had a ſlave whoſe name was Chilo, a veny 


| honeſt man, and good grammarian, who had been in- 


truſted with the education of other children: but he 
would not, as he ſaid himfelf, have his ſon. reprimanded 
by a ſlave, or pulled by the ears for beingiſlow-iplearn- 
ing; nor could he ſuffer that his ſon ſhould owe ſo 
great an obligation to a ſlave, as his education; where- 
fore he himſelf undertook to be his præceptor in gram- 
mar, in law, and in the gymnaſtick art; and. he not 
only taught him how to throw a dart, to uſe the other 
military weapons, and to ride, but even to box, to 
endure both heat and cold, and to ſwim acroſs the moſt 
rapid river. He relates himſelf, that he wrote hiſto- 
ries for him with his own hand, in large characters, 
that ſo, without ſtirring out of his father's houſe, he 

F f 2 might 
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might be acquainted with the laws and exploits" of H 
anceſtors. He was as careful to avoid all obſeene dif. 

courſe before his ſon, as if he had been in the preſence 


of the Veſtal virgins: nor would he ever bathe with 


him, though that indeed ſeems to be according to the 


common cuſtom of the Romans; for even ſons - in- l c, 


never bathed with their fathers- in- law, being aſhamed 
to appear naked before them. It is true, indeed, in 
proceſs of time the Greeks taught them to bathe naked 
one with another; and they ſoon after taught the Greeks 
to do the ſame thing before the women, and bathe 
aaked e. tele 
Thus Cato formed his ſon betimes, and trained him 
to virtue; for he found him well-inclined, and apt to 


91 


learn; but notwithſlanding the excellency of his diſpo- | 


ſition,” his body was too weak to undergo hard labour, 
which obliged his father to remit ſomewhat of the ſtrict- 
neſs and ſeverity of his diſcipline. This weakneſs of 
conftitution did not, however, hinder, him from being 
a-good ſoldier, for he diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly 
in the battle that Paulus Amilius fought againſt Perſeus, 
where, when his ſword was ſtruck out of his hand, the 
moiſture of which prevented him from graſping it ſirm- 
ly, he with the &moſt concern begged the aſſiſtance of 
ſome of his companions in recovering it, and-forthwith 
ruſhed with them into the midſt of the enemy. There 
he fought with ſuch bravery, that he cleared the place 
where his ſword lay, and at length found it under heaps 
of arms and dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, 
piled upon one another. Paulus Amilius the General 
highly applauded this action of the young man; and 
there is a letter ſtill extant, written by Cato to his ſon, 
in which he greatly commends his concern at loſing his 
ſword, and his bravery in recovering it. This young 


man afterwards married Tertia, daughter to Paulus . 


milius, and ſiſter to young Scipio. The honour of being 
allied to which noble family was as much owing to his 
own as his father's worth. Thus Cato's care in the edu- 
cation of his ſon fully anſwered his expectations. 3 6 
e "© 209, 4.500 e e 
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le had ſeveral ſlaves which he purchaſed from among 
the captives taken in war, always chuſing the youngeſt, 
and ſuch as were moſt capable of receiving inſtruction, 
like whelps, or colts, that may be trained up and 
taught. None of theſe ſlaves ever went into any other 
man's houſe, except they were ſent by Cato, or his wife; 
and if any one of them was aſked what Cato was doing, 
he always anſwered, He did not know. For Catodefired to 
have his ſervants always either employed in the houſe, 
or aſleep; and he liked thoſe beſt that often ſlept, 


reckoning them more tractable and quiet, as well as 


more fit to perform their buſineſs, than thoſe who were 
more wakeful. And as he knew that lewdneſs often 
prompts ſervants to commit even the worſt of crimes, 
he allowed his ſlaves at certain times, to have free con- 
verſation with his female ſlaves, upon paying à certain 
price; but under à ſtrict prohibition of ling with 
any other women. 5 9 3F-0 heb, DES Wi OSS 
At firſt, while he was poor, and ſerved in the army 
only as a common ſoldier, he never was angry about 
any thing relating to his diet; for he thought nothing 
more ridiculous and ſhameful than to ſcold and — 8 
with his ſervants on the account of his belly: but after- 
wards, when his circumſtances were grown better, and 
he gave 5 entertainments to his friends and the 
principal officers of the army, he never failed, after 
dinner, to correct with leathern thongs ſuch of them aas 
had not given due attendance, or had ſuffered any thing 


to be ſpoiled. He always contrived means to make 


quarrels among his ſervants, and to keep them at vari- 
ance, ever ſuſpecting and fearing a good underſtanding . 
among them. When any of them had committed a 


crime that deſerved death, he puniſhed them accord- ; 


ingly, if in the opinion of their fellow-ſervants,: they 
were found guilty. As his thirſt after riches increaſed, : 
he gave over agriculture, which he found yielded more 
amuſement than profit; and turning his thoughts to 
things more ſure and certain, he purchaſed ponds, hot 
ſprings, places proper for fullers, paſtures and wood- 
lands, whereby a great revenue came to him, ſuch 
W * 1. Ff 3 * an 
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an one, ho; uſed to tay, 4 J erster a Fw not 
Burt. | 
He was alen ** a a blameable. 3 pe thip- 
uſury; the manner of which was this: he. obliged thoſe 
to whom. he lent money to form themſelves into a com- 
pany, for example, of fifty merchants, and to fir out 
fifty ſhips, in which he had one ſhare, which Quintion, 
whom he had made a freeman, ſailing with them, took 
care of, as his factor. All theſe merchants were bound 
ſor the money lent to them, every one for his parti- 
cular ſum; beſides which he had his ſhare in the com- 
pany, by. which means he did not run the riſque of all 
woes money, but only of a mall part and that with a 
ct of vaſt advantage. 
leat money likewiſe: to ſuch of tia flaves-as; had | 
a. mind to traffick, with which they bought young 
ones, who. being inſtructed and brought up at Cato's 
expence, were ſold at the year's end by auction, ſeveral 
of which. Cato took himſelf at the price of the higheſt 
bidder, which he deducted: out of the money he had 
lent. To incline his fon to this ſort of good NT 
ment he uſed to ſay, That to diminiſh his paternal efpate 
was: not like a wiſe e But a fooliſh widow, But the 
moſt extravagant thing which he ſaid on this ſubject 
was, that be was à wonderful man, nay. godlike, and wor- 
thy of immortal glory, who made it appear by his accounts, 
that what he bad added to bis eftate exceeded what be bad 
received from his anceſtors, — _ 
When Cato was very far aan? in years there ar- 
rived at Rome, two ambaſſadors from Athens, Carnea- 
des the Academick, and Diogenes the Stoick (3). They 
were ſent by the Athenians with a requeſt to the- ſenate, 
to remit a ne of five hundred talents that had been im- 
poſed on them for contumacy, by the S:cyonians at the 
proſecution of the Oropians (4). Upon the arrival of 
theſe philoſophers all the youth that were the greateſt 
lovers of cours went to wait on them, and _ 
| them 


4s ) 4. Gallus mentions a a third (4) The 8 plunder- 
: Ambaiſador, Critolaus the Peri- ed the city of Oropus. Upon com- 
| me . - Plaint made by the inhabitants 


the 
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them with inexpreſſible pleaſure and admiration. But 
above all they were charmed with the gracefulneſs of 
Carneades's oratory,” the force of whoſe eloquence was 
wonderfully great, nor was his reputation leſs; for 
having had the greateſt and politeſt perſons in Rome for 
his auditors, his fame, from the firſt, like a mighty 
wind, ſounded through the whole city. It was every 

where ſaid that a ſurpriſing Greek was arrived, who ſur- 
paſſed mankind in knowledge; who calming and ſoften- 
ing the moſt outrageous paſſions by his eloquence, in- 
ſpired the Roman youth with ſuch a love of wiſdom and 
learning, that renouncing all other buſineſs and diver- 
ions, they applied themſelves with an enthuſiaſtick ar- 

dour to philoſophy. . 1 

All the Romans were highly pleaſed on this account, 
nor could they without the utmoſt delight behold their 
youth thus fondly receive the Grecian literature, and 
frequent the company of theſe wonderful men. But 
Cato, from the beginning, as ſoon as ever he perceived 
this love of the Grecian learning prevail in the city, was 
highly diſpleaſed, fearing leſt all the youth ſhould turn 
their emulation and ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of ſpeaking to that of acting well, and diſtinguiſn- 
ing themſelves in arms. But when he found that the 
reputation of theſe philoſophers was univerſally ſpread 
abroad, and that their firſt diſcourſes were in every 
body's hands, having been turned into Latin by Caius 
Acilius, one of the chief perſons in the ſenate, who was 
both charmed with them himſelf, and had been like- 
viſe deſired to tranſlate them, he was no longer able to 
contain himſelf, but reſolved to diſmiſs theſe philoſo- 
phers under ſome decent and ſpecious pretence. 75 
When he was therefore come to the ſenate, he blamed 
the magiſtrates for detaining ſo long ſuch ambaſſadors 
as thoſe, who could eaſily perſuade the people to what- 
ever they pleaſed ; You ought, ſaid he, with all ſpeed io 
determine their affair, that ſo they may return to their 
the affair” was referred to the de- juſtify themſelves, were fined five 
termination of the Sicyonians; and hundred talents. 1 


the {theniazs not appearing . 1 - 1 
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ſchools,. and infrud the Grecian children as FPS as they 
pleaſe, and that the Roman youth may liſten only to their 
-own laws and magiſtrates, as they did before — arrival. 
This he ſaid, not out of any particular enmity to Car- 
neades, as fone have thought, but becauſe he was an 
enemy to philoſophy, and took a pride in deſpiſing the 
Grecian muſes, and all foreign erudition. For he uſed 
to call Socrates himſelf a prating ſeditious fellow, who had 
endeavoured, as much as lay in bis power, to tyranize over 
his country, 35 abrogating their ancient cuſtoms, and leading 
bis  fellow-citizens into new opinions, contrary to the laws. 
And to make a jeſt of the long time Hocrates took in 
teaching his diſſe ciples, he uſed-to ſay, that his ſcholars 
grew ald in learning their art, as if they were to uſe it in 
the next world, and plead cauſes there. And to diſſuade 
his ſon from applying himſelf to any of thoſe arts, he. 
pronqunced in a louder: tone than was ſuitable to his 
gage, like a man inſpired, and filled with a prophetick 
ſpirit, that the Romans would certainly be deſtroy ed when 
once they became infected with Greek. But time has ſuf- | 
| ficiently ſhown the vanity of this wayward prediction; 
for Rome was at its higheſt pitch of glory and power 
when the Grecian literature flouriſned there, and all Kind 
of learning was eſteemed. c 
| Nor was Cato a ſworn enemy to the Grecian philoſo- 
Kun only, but to the phyſicians alſo; for having heard 
that Hippocrates, when the King of Perf a ſent for him, 
and offered him a reward of many talents, replied, I 
zvill never make uſe of my ſkill in favour of barbarians who 
are enemies to. the Greeks; he maintained that this was 
a common oath taken by all phyſicians, and enjoined 
his ſon never to truſt himſelf in their hands. He added, 
that he himſelf had written a little treatiſe wherein (5) 
were ſeveral preſcriptions, which he had uſed with good 
ſucceſs when any o his e were ſi ck; that he never 
enjoined 
1 55 In his treatiſe of any the manner how to reduce diſlo- 
affairs, he gives ſeveral particular cated parts, and adds particular 
remedies to purge both by ſtool forms of onde, | to * e as 


and urine: nay, he goes ſo far as chazms. 
to give ſome for ſtrains, and ſhows 
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enjoined faſting to any one, but always allowed himſelf. 
and all his domeſticks herbs, with the fleſh of a duck, 
pigeon, or hare; ſuch kind of diet being  the- beſt; 
and eaſieſt of digeſtion for. ſick perſons, only that it 
made them dream in the night. In ſhort, he aſſured 
them, that by the aſſiſtance of theſe remedies only, to- 
gether with his regimen, he preſerved himſelf, and all 
that belonged to him, in perfect health. However for 
this his preſumptuous boaſting he ſeemed not to eſcape 
unpuniſhed; (6) for he loſt both his wife and ſon, 
though he himſelf held out longer; for he was of a 
very robuſt conſtitution, ſo that he would often, even 
in his old age, make uſe of women; nay when he was 
paſt a lover's age he married a young woman, and that 
upon the following pretence. e ee 
After the death of his wife he married his ſon to 
Paulus Amilins's daughter, who was ſiſter to young 
Scipio, and himſelf continued a widower, but made uſe 
of a young ſlave, who came privately to him; but this 
intrigue could not remain long a ſecret ina ſmall houſe, 
with a daughter-in-law in it: wherefore, one day, as 
the favourite ſlave was paſſing with too haughty an air 
to Cato's bedchamber, his ſon, without ſaying a word. 
to her, gave her an angry look, and then turned from 
her with indignation. The old man being informed of 
this circumſtance, and finding that this ſort of com- 
merce was by no means agreeable either ro his ſon, or 
his daughter- in- law, without taking the leaſt notice of 
what had paſſed, or expoſtulating with them, as he was 
going early the next morning, according to cuſtom, 
with his uſual company to the Forum, called aloud to 
one Salonius, who had been his Secretary, and then at- 
tended him, and aſked him if his daughter was married; 
and when he replied, that ſhe was not yet married, and 
that ſhe never ſhould without his conſent; Cato told him, 
(6) Plutarch gives us to under- probable. Whoever reads his 
ſtand here, that he doubted whe- books may juſtly wonder that his 
ther Cato's pretended ſkill in phy- method and medicines had not 
fick had not been fatal to his deſtroyed his whole family. 
wife and ſon; and it ſeems ver 1 
EASY] ; 75 
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for that ſbe was bis client, under his immediate protection, 
and bad notbing to depend upon but bis bounty; Cato, 
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Why then I have found out a very fit buftand for din p- | 
vided ſbe can bear with the inequality of age, for be is in 
all other reſpects unexceptionable, but be is very old. When 
Selonius ſaid, that he left the diſpoſal of ber entirely to bim, 


without any further ceremony, anſwered, I will be thy 
ſon-in- law. The man was at firſt ſurprized at the pro- 
poſition, as may eaſily be imagined; for on the one 
hand he eonſidered Cato as a man paſt the age of marry- 


©. Ing, and on the other he could not bur look on himſelf 
as far too low for an alliance with a perſon of conſular 


dignity, and one who had triumphed. However, when 
he found Cato was in earneſt, he embraced the offer 
with great joy-and thankfulneſs z and the marriage con- 
tract was ſigned as ſoon as they came to the Forum. 
_ Whilſt they were buſy preparing for the nuptials, 


Cato's ſon, taking ſome of his friends and relations with 
him, went to his father, and aſked him, for what of- 
| fence committed by him, he was going to put a mother- 


in-law upon him? Cato immediately replied, There is no 
offence my ſon; T find nothing to complain of in all thy be- 


Baviour; 1 am only deſirous to have more fuch ſons, and to 


leave more ſuch citizens to my country. But Pifiſtratus, 
tyrant of Athens, is ſaid to have returned ſuch an an- 


ſwer long before Cato, when, after he had ſeveral chil- 


dren, who were grown up, he took a ſecond wife, Timo- 


| naſſa of Argos, by whom he is ſaid likewiſe to have bad : 


two ſons, Jophon and Theſſalus. 
Cato had a ſon by this ſecond wife, whom be collect | 


Salonius from his mother's father. As for his eldeſt fon 


Cato, he died in his Pretorſhip. His father makes 


frequent mention of him in his works, as a perſon of 
extraordinary merit. He bore this loſs with the tem- 
per of a philoſopher, without ſuffering it to interrupt 
him in his application to affairs of ſtate. He did not, 

| 1 


65 The ancients quote many he wrote a treatiſe of Military | 
of Cato's writings; for beſides Diſcipline, and books of antiqui- 
more than an hundred and fifty ties ; in two of theſe he treate 
orations that he left behind him, the foundation of the--cities- = 
a 4 | Ttaly; 
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like Lucius Lucullus, and Metellus Pius, grow remiſs in his 
care of the publick as he grew in years, but looked upon 
that as a duty that was incumbent upon him as long as 
he lived; nor did he follow the example of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who, becauſe the envy. and ill-will of his fellow- 

_ citizens denied him the honours due to his extraordi- 
nary ſervices, refuſed to ſerve his country any longer, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in retirement and in- 
action. But as one told Dionyſius, that the moſt honour- 
able death*was to die in the poſſeſſion of the ſovereign 

| power, ſo Cato eſteemed that the moſt honourable old | 
age, which was ſpent in ſerving the publick. At his 
leiſure hours he diverted himſelf with. huſbandry and 
writing. He left behind him ſeveral hiſtories, and 
other works on various ſubjects (7). In his younger days 
he applied himſelf to agriculture for the ſake of gain; 
for he uſed to ſay, he had but two ways of increafing 

his income, which were hu/bazdry and parfimany; but 
as he grew old he regarded it only as an amuſement. 

Hie wrote a book (8) concerning country affairs, in 
which he treats particularly of making cakes, and pre- 

ſerving fruit; being very deſirous to be thought curi- 
ous and ſingular in every thing. He kept a better 
table in the country than at Rome, for he always invited 
ſome of his friends in the neighbourhood to ſup with 

him; and his converſation was agreeable, not only to 
ſuch as were of the ſame age with himſelf, but even to 
young men; for he had a thorough knowledge of the 
world, and had either feen himſelf, or heard from 
others, many things that were curious and entertaining. 
He thought the table the propereſt place for the form- 
ing of friendſhips ; and at his the converſation generally 
turned upon the commendation of -brave and worthy 
men, without any aſperſions caſt upon thoſe who were 
otherwiſe, for he would not allow in his company one 
word, either good or bad, to be ſaid of ſuch kind of men. 
Was e LEN 
Ttafj ; the other five contained the (8) This is the only work of 
hiſtory of the Romans, particularly his that remains entire; the Teſt 
a narrative of the firſt and ſecond are no more than fragments. 
N (9) He 1 
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The laſt ſervice he did the publick, was the deſtruc2 
tion of Carthage. Scipio indeed put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to that work, but it was undertaken; by the counſel 
and advice of Cato; and the occaſion of the war was 
this. Maſſiuiſſa, King of Numidia, and the Cartbagini- 
ans being at war with each other, Cato was ſent into 
Africa to enquire into the cauſe of the quarrel. Mai- 
aiſſa had long been a friend and ally to the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians had likewiſe been in alliance with 
them ever ſince the great overthrow. they had received 


from the elder Scipio, (9g) who ſtript them of a great 


part of their dominions, and impoſed. a heavy tribute 
upon them. When Cato arrived at Carthage, he found 


the city not (as the Romans imagined) in a low and de- 


clining condition, but on the contrary, full of men fit 
to bear arms, abounding in wealth, furniſned with pro- 
digious warlike ſtores of all ſorts, and poſſeſſed with 
great confidence in her own ſtrength. He ſoon per- 
ceived that it would be loſs of time to the Romans to 
endeavour. to adjuſt the matters in diſpute between the 
Caribaginiaus and Numidians; but that if they did not 
without delay make themſelves maſters of that city, 
which was their ancient enemy, and retained | ſtrong. 
reſentments of the uſage ſhe had received from tem, 
and which had in a ſhort ſpace of time not only reco- 
vered herſelf. after all her loſſes and ſufferings, but was 
prodigiouſly increaſed in wealth and power, they would 
unavoidably be plunged again into their former dangers. 
and difficulties. With theſe thoughts and reflections 
he returned in all haſte to Rome, where he told the ſenate, 
that all the misfortunes that bad befallen the Carthaginians 
bud not ſo much drained them of their forces, as cured them- 
of their folly; that in all their former wars with them the 
Romans bad not weakened them, but rendred them more 
- Tarlike, and experienced; that their conflitis with the Nu- 
midians were no other than eſſays, or exerciſes, by which 
they were trained up, and inured, that they might be the 
(9) He (obliged them to de- and pay the Romaas ten thouſand © | 
liver up their fleet, yield to Ma. talents. . This peace, which put 


25 finiſſa part of Syphax's dominions, an end to the ſecond Pazick war. 
> = ) : | | was 
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etter able ane day to cope with the Romans; tbat the late 
Peace was @ mere name, it being nothing more | than a ;ſuf- 
penſion of arms; aud that they only waited for à favourable 
opportunity to- renew the war. lt is ſaid that at the con- 
cluſion of his ſpeech he ſhook his gown, and purpoſely 
dropped in the ſenate - houſe ſome figs he had brought 
out of Africa, and when he found they were admired 
by the ſenators for their beauty and largeneſs, he told 
them, that the country where that fruit grew was but three 
days ſail m Rome. But what moſt ſtrongly; ſhows 
his enmity to Carthage, is that he never gave his opi- 
nion in the ſenate upon any other point whatever, with- 
out concluding: with theſe words, And my opinion is, 
that Carthage ſbauid be deſtroyed. Scipio, ſurnamed Na- 
ca, maintained the contrary, and ended all his ſperches 
thus, My opinion is, tbat Carthage ſbowld: be. left: fland- 
ing. It is very likely that this great man perceiving 
the people were arrived to ſuch a pitch of inſolence as 
inclined them to run into any ſort of exceſs, and that 
being elated with proſperity, they were no longer to be 
reſtrained by any reverence to the ſenate, but were 
grown ſo abſolute as to be able to guide the city as 
they pleaſed, thought it beſt that Carthage, ſhould 
remain to keep them in awe, and to moderate and re- 
ſtrain their preſumption. For he knew that the Car- 
thaginians were too weak to ſubdue the Romans, and 
that the Romans were not in a condition to deſpiſe the 
Carthaginians. On the other hand, it ſeemed a dange- 
rous thing to Cate, that a city which had been al- 
ways great, and was now grown ſober and viſe from 
her former calamities, ſhould ſtill lie watching every 
advantage againſt the Romans, who were now become 
wanton and giddy by reaſon of their great power; ſo 
that he thought it the viſeſt courſe to have all out ward 
dangers removed, at a time when through their depra - 
vity and corruption they had ſo many hanging over 
Tbus Cato, they ſay, ſtirred up the third and... laſt 
e | wy war 
was made in the third year of the piad; two hundred years before. 
hundred and leer e Olym: tho bk. of ge Sede 1 
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war bes _ ; Crthaginians; but as . as it was | 
begun he died, propheſ ying of the perſon that ſhould 

put an end to it. He was then a young man, but he 
was a tribune in the army, and had given great proofs 
of his courage and con act. When the news of his 
—__ exploits was brought to Rome, Cato Wig ot," th 


In him alone the foul and foe remain, 
_ The reſt are fleeting forms, and. vai 


This prophecy Scipio ſoon eovifirme® 1 by bs f . 

Cato left one ſon by his ſecond wife, who, as we 
7 eren before, was called Salonius, and a grandſon by 
the ſon of his firſt wife, Who Goc before him. Cato 
Salonius died in his prætorſhip, and left behind him a 

ſon called Marcus, who was afterwards Conſul. Salonius 
was grandfather of Cato the 82 7 berg "On 
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The Compariſn Y Ariſtides with Cato. bs _ 
Aving mentioned the molt melorabi# actions of 
theſe great men, if the whole life of the one be 
_ compared with that of the other, it will not be eafy 
to diſcern the difference between them, there being ſo 
many ſtrong circumſtances of reſemblance. But if 


we examine the ſeveral parts of their lives diſtinctly, as 


we conſider a poem or a picture, we ſhall find this 


common to them both, that they advanced themſelves 
to great honour and dignity in the commonwealth, 

no other means than their own virtue and abilities. It 
is true, when Ariſtides appeared, Athens was not in its 
grandeur; the chief magiſtrates of his time being men 
only of moderate and equal fortunes: the eſtimate of 
the greateſt eſtates then was five hundred Medinni; 
of thoſe of the ſecond order who were called Knights 
three hundred; and of thoſe of the third order, called 


{3 ELaeugitæ, 
ci) This is is ſpoken of Tirefas by Gre in n the tenth. book. hn 
Homer's Odyſſey. 
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Zen gite, two biet But Cato, out of a petty vil⸗ 
— and from a country life, launched into the com- 
monwealth, as it were into a vaſt ocean, at a time 
when there were no ſuch governors as "the Curii, Fa- 
bricis, and Hoſtilii ; poor labouring men were not then 
advanced from the plough and ſpade to be governors 
and magiſtrates; but greatneſs of family, riches, large 
diſtributions among the people, and ſervility in court- 
ing their favour, were the only things regarded by 5 
the Romans, who were now elated with the ſtren 
of their commonwealth ;' and who loved to humble 
thoſe WhO ſtood candidates for any preferment. It 
was very different to have ſuch an one as Tbemifocles 
for an adverſary, a perſon of mean extraction and 
ſmall fortune, (for he was not worth, as it is ſaid, 
above three, or five talents at the moſt, when He 
applied himſelf to publick affairs) and to conteſt with 
Scipio Africanus, Servius Galba and Quintius Flaminius, 
without any other affiftance, or ſupport, but à tongue 
accuſtomed to L nn with freedom, and to maintain 
truth and juſtice. © Beſides, Aviſtides at Marathon,” and 
again at Platee, was but a tenth commander; whereas 
Cato was choſen one of the two conſuls ' when he had 
many competitors, and was preferred before feven moſt 
noble and eminent candidates to be one of the 'two 
Cenſors. Beſides, Ariftides was never principal in any 
action, for Miltiades won the day at Marathon; The- 
miſtocles at Salamis; and as Herodotus tells us, Pauſanias 
t the glory of the important gictory at Platee ; nay 
Naber, Sophanes, Aminias, Calltmachus, and Cynegyrus, 
behaved ſo well in all thoſe engagements, that they 
contended with Ariſtides even for the ſecond place. 
But Cato obtained the chief praiſe for courage and 
conduct, not only in the Spamſb war when he was con- 
ſul ; but even whilſt he was only tribune at Thermopyle, 
and under another's command, he gained the glory of 
the victory; for he as it were opened a large gate for 
the Romans to ruſh in upon Antiochus, and brought the 
war on the back of one who minded only what was 
before him: for that victory, which was beyond diſ- 


pute 
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pute Cato's own work, drove Ala out of Greece; aud 


by that means mage a way thither afterwards for Scipio. 
Both of them indeed were always victorious in war; 
but at home Ariſtides was defeated, being baniſhed and 
oppreſſed by the faction of Themiſtoctes z whilſt Cato, 
notwithſtanding he had almoſt all the chief men of 
Rome his adverlaries, who did not leave off contending 
with him even in his old age; yet like a ſxilful wreſtler 
he ſtill kept his footing; and though he was engaged 


alſo in — publick ſuits, ſometimes as plaigtiff, ſome- 


times as defendant, he generally ſucceeded in his pro- 
ſecution of others, and was always acquitted when pro- 
ſecuted himſelf; his unblemiſhed life was the bulwark 
by which he defended himſelf, and his eloquence the 


weapon by which he annoyed, his enemies; and to this 
more truly than to chance or. fortune, the ſuſtaining 


his. dignity to the laſt ought to be aſcribed. For Au- 
tipater writing of Ariſtotle... the; philoſopher, after his 


death, among the other great qualities that. philoſo- 
pher,:was poſſeſſed of, mentions this as one of the 


greateſt, that he was endowed: with a, faculty. of 1 


men, 


| Political virtue, or the art of governing eiten and 
kingdoms, is undoubtedly. che greateſt perfection that the 
nature of man can acquire; and it; is generally agreed, 
that economy, or the art of. governing a family, is no 
ſmall part of this virtue; for a city, which is a collec- 
tion of private families, cannot be in a flouriſhing and 
proſperous condition, ꝝpleſs the families of which: it is 
compoſed be fouriſhiiWand proſperous too. And Ly- 


ſuading men to whatever. he pleaſed. nt, . 22 


curgus, when he prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver 
in Sparta, and gave the citizens money made of iron, 


that had been ſpoiled by the fire, did not deſign to 


diſcharge them from minding their houſhold affairs, hut 
only to prevent luxury (which is as it were a tumour 
and inflammation cauſed by riches) that every one 


might have the greater plenty of the neceſſaries of life. 
By this eſtabliſhment of his it appears, that he ſaw fur- 
ther than any other legiſlator, and that he was ſenſible 
that every ſociety had more to fear from the poor and 


neceſſitous | 
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neceſũtous part of it, chan from thoſe that were rich 
and haughty. Therefore Cato was no leſs ſollicitous in 
the management of domeſtick concerns, than in the 
goverament of publick affairs; for he increaſed his 
eſtate, and became an example to others in ceconom 
and huſbandry ; concerning which he collected in 5 
| writings many uſeful things; whereas Ariſtides' by his 
verty made Juſtice odious, as if it were the peſt and 
Atnpoveriſher of a family, and beneficial to all but rhoſe 
that were endowed with it. Hefod however, has ſaitl 
many things to exhort us both to juſtice and economy, 
and! inveigl 18 againſt idleneſs as the origin of 888 
Cho is well repreſented by Homer in theſe lines 


We works. of peace my ſoul diſdain'd 40 bus 1 
De rural labour ar domeſtick cars; 5 4 
To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing Ion 1 | 
1 ſiuift arrows from the bounding eee, gu, 
Were arts the Gods, made grateful to my mind.. 1 91 

PI this he intimates that thoſe who: neglect their Ge | 
"pn jm Ter to ſupport themſelves by vio- 

lence and rap he phyfjefang Abe y of dih that our 
wardly app 1 is very Wolke but taken inwardly 
l etfacttre; but we muſt not in the fame anner 
rt chat it is neceſſary for 4 jult man to be uſeful to 
others, but unprofitable to Himſelf and bis family. 


Therefore in this . IHiders politicks ſeem to have been 


defective; for (as it is generally ſald) he Was ſo ne egli⸗ 
gent of his fortune, as'not to legye behind hini'tough 
or the portions of his axe of! even for the ex- 
pence of his own funeral. Whftas'Cats's family pro- 
duced conſuls and prætors to the fourth generation; fbr 
his grandſons and their children catne to the higheſt 
preterments*: but Ariſtides, 'who was the prin pat man 
of Greece, through extreme poverty reduced ſome of 
his deſcendants to get their living by ſhowin 18 — — 
tricks; others, to hold out their F han or publick 
alms; leaving none of them means to pelt any 
thing great, or worthy his dignity. But on the other 
hand it may 2 that 3 is diſhonourable not 
VO. Wor 1 - in 
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in itſelf, but when it is a ſign of lazineſs, intemperance, 
luxury and careleſsneſs; and that when it is aflociated 

with all the virtues in a temperate, e pe juſt and 
valiant ſtateſman, it ſhows a great and elevated mind; 
for he is unfit for great things, who buſies himſelf-it 
trifles; nor can he relieve the many needy, who himſelf 
needs many things. The great qualification for ſerving 
the publick is not wealth, but a mind that is ſatisfied 
in. itſelf, and which requiring no ſuperfluity at home, 
leaves the man at full liberty to ſerve the common- 
wealth. God is entirely exempt from all want; and in 
proportion as the virtuous man leſſens his wants, he 
approaches nearer to the perfection of the divine Being. 
For as a body well built for health, requires nothing ex- 
quiſite, either in clothes or food; thus it is in the whole 
ſyſtem of a man's life, and in a family; when they are 
well conſtituted, they are eaſily ſupported. Now riches 
ought to be proportioned to the uſe we.make of them; 
he that amaſſes a great deal, and makes uſe of but little, 
is not better for his wealth; for if, while he is ſollicit- 
ous to encreaſe it, he has no deſire of thoſe things which 
wealth can procure, he is fooliſh ; if he does deſire 
them, and through ſordidneſs of temper abſtains from 
enjoying them, he is miſerable, If the end of acquir- 
ing riches is that they may be enjoyed, I would aſk 
2to himſelf why he gloried in being contented with 


little, though be poſſeſſed much? But if it be noble, 
as indeed it is, to feed on coarſe bread, to drink the 
ſame wine with our ſervants and labourers, and not to 
_ covet purple and plaied houſes, neither Ariſtides, nor 
Epaminonaas, nor Malis Curius, nor Caius Fabricius are 
to be cenſured for neglecting to acquire what they did 
not like to uſe: and it was a great weakneſs in ſuch a 
man as Cato, who eſteemed turnips a moſt delicate food, 
and who boiled them himſelf while his wife kneaded the 
bread, to talk ſo much and ſo minutely about money, 
and to write how a man may ſooneſt grow rich; for to 
be content with little is no otherwiſe the proof of a great 
mind, than as it frees a man from all care about pro- 
curing ſuperfluities, at the ſame time that it Oe 
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rhe deſire of enjoying them. Therefore Arifides when 
he was ſpeaking i in defence of Callius, ſaid, that it be- 
came them only to bluſh at pc verty, who were: poor againſt 
their will; that they, «who like bim were willingly ſo, might 
glory in it; for it is ridiculous to think Ariſtides's po- 
verty was to be imputed to ſloth, ſince he might with- 
out any reproach by the ſpoil of one barbarian, or the 

| Padre one tent, haye become wealth 1 But enough 
of this. 

As to the difference 8 Hows: in. 4 warlike 
expeditions, Cato's added not much to the Roman em- 
pire, which already was very great; but thoſe. of Ari. 
Aides are the nobleſt, moſt ſplendid and important acti- 

ons in which the Greeks were ever concerned, the battles 
at Marathon, Salamin, and Platææ. Nor is the-defeat 
of Antiocbus, nor the demolition of the walls of the 
Spaniſh towns to be compared with the deſtruction of 
ſo many. thouſands of barbarians both by ſea and land 
in the war with Xerxes. In all theſe, noble exploits; Art 
ftides was inferior to none in valour; but he left the 
glory and the laurels, as well as the wealth and money 
to thoſe who deſired them more; for he was above ail 
thoſe things. I do not blame Cato for perpetually 
boaſting and preferring himſelf before all others, though 
in one of his orations he ſays, It is equally abſurd to praiſe 
and diſpraiſe one's ſelf ; but in my opinion he is more 
perfectly virtuous who does not fo much as deſire the 
praiſes of others, than he who is always extolling him- 
| ſelf; for modeſty does not a little contribute to that 
mildneſs of temper which becon a ſtateſman z. whereas 
pride and ambition render a man harſn and moroſe, 
and neceſſarily expoſe him to envy. From this fault 
Ariſtides was entirely free, but Cato was very ſubject to it. 
For Ariftides by aſſiſting his enemy T; Bemiſtocles in mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance, and acting as it were the 
part of an officer under him, reſtored the city of Athens; 
whereas Cato, by oppoſing Scipio, almoſt ruined and de- 
feated his expedition againſt the Carthaginians, in which 
he overthrew Hannibal, who till then was invincible; 
and at laſt, by continually raiſing ſuſpicions and calum- 
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nies a un he drove him out af EN eity, and 
— bis brother to be condemned with ignominy 
having accuſed him of embezzling the publick money. 

As to the virtue of temperance, which Cato always 
highly extolled, Ariſides preſerved it truly. pure and uns 
tainted: but Caso s marriage, unbecoming his dignity 
and age, drew upon him no ſlight or ĩimprobable ſuſpi- 
cion of his wanting this virtue. For it was not at all 
decent for him at that age to bring home to his ſon and 
his daughter-in-law, a youbg wife whoſe father had 
been his ſecretary, and received wages of the publick. 
But whether he did this out of luſt, or to be revenged o 
his ſor! for the affront put upon his favourite ſlave, 
both the fact and the cauſe were diſhoneurable. ' And 
the reaſon which he ironically gave to his ſon was falſe; 
for if he defired to get more worthy children, he ought 
to have conſidered it before, and to have married ſore 
perſon of quality, and not to have delayed it till his 
criminal converfation with ſe mean a woman came to 
be diſcovered; and when it was diſcovered, he ought 
not to have choſen him for his facher- in- law whom he 
could moſt eafly prevail upon, but him whoſe alliance 
would Nau been moſt honourable. [v8 
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